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N o one could write a single word about Disraeli or 
Lady Beaconsfield without acknowledging his great 
indebtedness to that monumental biography fk 
UJe 6fBenjmin Dte/f, by William Flavelle Mony- 
penny and George Earle Buckle, and I acknowledge mine whole- 
heartedly, Most of such quotations as there are have been made 
from the Monypenny-Buckle L/Je, unless it is stated otherwise 
in the text. 

For information about Lady Beaconsfield’s early days 1 am 
indebted to Marj Anne dim% by James Sykes, and to Elizabeth 
Lee’s Wm ej the Prime Minutm for certain details in the lives 
of Catherine and William Gladstone. 

The anecdotes about Lady Beaconsfield are quoted so widely 
that it is impossible to trace them to the original source, but 
if any special acknowledgment is needed it is hereby made, 
The bibliography sets out such works as I have consulted in 
addition to those mentioned already. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the Librarian, the 
Admiralty, for kindly giving me detailed information about 
H.M.S. wm, and to my secretary for her invaluable assistance 
in preparing the typescript, compiling the index, and verifying 
detsuls. 

Last, as it is almost impossible to produce the faultless 
book may I apotoise in advance for any error that may 
remain after the final proof-reading. 


F. E. Bmy 



LADY BEACONSFIELD 

AND HER TIMES 


I 

MARY ANNE 

I ADY BEACONSFIELD, that lovely and adorable lady 
was born Mary Anne Evans in the year 1792. 

It is a long time ago— a hundred and forty-two 
years to be exact— but time has not dimmed her glory, 
that of the perfect wife, so much more rare and shining than that 
of the perfect mother. 'I'he natural vanity of women, wor- 
shipping in their children an extension of themselva, makes 
perfect motherhood easy, but to become the perfect wife means 
continual self-sacrifice and self-effacement on behalf of another 
grown-up person of the opposite sex. This women find very 
difficult, if not impossible; they desire and accept homage from 
men, but to pay homage to a particular man is almost more than 
a woman can bear, 

From her forty-seventh year onward, because she was forty- 
seven when she married for the second time, Mary Anne’s whole 
life was an act of homage to and admiration for her husband, 
Disraeli. She mothered him, nursed him, used her own financial 
resources to stave off his creditors, provided him with the very 
roof over his head, and above all had absolute and unshakable 
faith in him. 

Disraeli possessed what the greatest of his biographers calls 
a dsemonic ambition, with which went the fighting quality that 
enables a man to ffice any odds, but the reverse of his character 
shows us a feverish, temperamental being, capable of the most 
complete depression. I'he temperamental side of Disraeli 
could only be assuaged by some woman in complete sympathy 
with him who also admired him, for he needed the stimulus 
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of admiration in order to go on and con<^iier. It would be a 
TTiiatalrft to despise him as a vain man. The need of admira- 
tion formed part of his character, but no man was ever more 
chivalrous and charming to women than Disraeli. Thus Mary 
Anne had her reward. She was the perfect wife, but her husband 
never missed an opportunity of telling her so, and she knew she 
was appreciated, which is what every wife longs to know. 

It is impossible not to refer to Lady Beaconsfield as M.trv 
Ann^ because that is what her husband called her, wlwt all her 
fiiends called her, and what she called herself in her letters. The 
feet that all thought and spoke of her as Mary' Anne be.irs witness 
to hw charm. Even in her old age she displayed a ytruthfulness 
of spirit that captivated everyone with whom she came in cont.rct ; 
in her earlier years she was just a delightful baby with an under- 
lying strength of character which enabled her to be for Disraeli 
tile shadow of a rock in a thirsty land duriner all the storm .ind 
stress of his political life. 

As in the case of many beautiful and famous women leccnds 
have clustered about Mary Anne’s early days, and it is even said 
that at one bme during her youth she earned her living in humble 
orcumstences as a milliner, but no good ground exists for this 
supposition, and m light of the known facts about her it is 
not even plausible. She was definitely “county" on her mnthrr’.s 

uli ® at Jeast, daughters and nin es of 

the county" did not go out to work in hat Slops. 

in Jd it is recorded 

in the parish register that she was baptised Miriiniic 

l>«pwpk>taiali»ewlwjSfierSbi?j “i**?* ">“« 

■« ■792, iad S^ceb EngW. 

that the Eoeisli^S E‘™>n», 

•tr-^aated sa4 aUp, 
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Romans rowed about the Mediterranean in galleys with three or 
more banks of rowers, fought with swords, and used catapults 
in place of artillery. On the other hand the Romans understood 
the virtues of central heating, which even at the present day 
the English have only just begun to admire. 

Communications were no better, and possibly worse, than in 
the days of the Romans. By the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century stage-coaches had started to run, and as they travelled 
faster than dte carts which carried the mails it was usual to 
make parcels of urgent letters and send them by stage-coach. 
Just before Mary Anne's birth, John Palmer, a theatre proprietor 
of Bath, started an agitation for coaches to carry the mails. 
He said the postboy of the period was “an idle boy without 
character mounted on a worn-out hack who, so far from being 
able to defend himself from a robber, was more likely to be in 
league with one." Pitt supported Palmer and the first mail 
coach, under armed guard, ran from Bristol to London on August 
the and, 1 784. It encountered considerable risks from highway- 
men, the favourite way-laying ground being Hounslow Heath, 
but the system was soon extended to other roads. Not till the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened in 1830 were 
passenger-carrying trains usually drawn by locomotives, though 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which opened in 
1825, carriages for conveying passengers were first used, but 
they were drawn by horses. The rich, when travellmg on the 
continent, took over their own coaches or travelling carriages. 

The minor amenities of life in 179a seem to have been much 
the same as to-day. Tie Times for November the 1 4th, the day on 
which Mary Anne was chnstened, seems to be missing from the 
file, but in tine copy for November the i dth, we read that the King 
held a levie at St. James's Palace and that on the previous 
Tuesday (the i6th was a Friday an account of the drawing 
of the Irish Lottery arrived. Three numbers won prizes of 
each, distinctly inferior in amount from those offered 
to 4 ay. The leading article mentions the disturbance of the 
Funds since the last news from the Netherlands, but The 
Times could not imagine Mr. Pitt’s taking part in continentol 
disputes. The leader ended by repeating that there was no 
cause for alarm. The phrase sounds familiar to the ears of 
modern newspapers readers. 

There is recorded a great advance in the price of coals. 
Thirty years previously coal had been sold in the North at 
15s. the Newcastle chaldron; it was now being sold at ids., 
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17s., and even i8s. per chaldron. (A dictionary defines a 
chaldron as 2^4 hundredweight.)^ ^ 

The remaining part of the Prince of Wales’s stud of horses 
had sold at Tattersalls on the previous Monday tV)r 
Dutch bulbs were advertised even as they are to-day. 

Thus, in 1792, babies were being christened and people 
grumbled about the price of coal and feared being entangled in 
continental disputes just as at the present time, but it we agree 
that transportation is civilisation — ^though Disraeli once com- 
plained about people who confused civilisation with comfort 
—England still remained comparatively uncivilised. The 
infant Mary Anne, near Exeter, lived far more remote from 
London in terms of transport than a modern inhabitant of 
the farthest north of Scotland, and it is improbable that the 
contemporary common people of London could have underNtoiHi 
the speech of the common people of Exeter. 'Lhc talkies and 
the B.B.C. deserve a certain credit for bredting dttwij phonetic 
bamers between different parts of the country. 

For the rest, a small girl in St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, would 
in 1792, find hemelf to a great extent isolated from the rest of 
England, including the great world of I.a>ndon. For her and 
hCT fait^y Exeter would represent the world and civilisaiifin. 
^1 her joys, excitements, and culture would derive fr«)nt b'.xcter. 
People in what must be signified by the despised word provint csi 
have lost a great deal by the gradual and nowadays very ne.irlv 
wmplete domination of England by London. It has been 
that what Manchester thinks to-day England thinks to-morr«iw. 
bm this IS only a half-truth. There is no Manchester girl at 
tms point of time who would not prefer a )^k, or a permanent 
wave, or a beauty treatment acquired in London to one acquired 
^ ® Minnesota, but Luld 

SSedSAr treatment 

PaurlmiSST “ Minneapolis or .Saint 
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highywaymen. One of the shortcomings of modem life is that 
no one ever has to take a risk, and character is only developed 
by taking risks. 

Consequently the dream-dressmakers, milliners, dancing 
mistresses, theatrical performances, doctors, dentists, dances 
and the rest were represented by Exeter. The march of 
modem prc^css, if that is the word, has eliminated this 
sturdy local patriotism and this admirable local effort. A 
second-rate theatrical performance by an amateur dramatic 
society in Exeter will count for more in the Day of Judgment 
than a first-class projection in Exeter of a Hollywood t^kie ; the 
works of a reputable Exeter pastrycook are of more importance 
socially than all the packet trade in nationally advertised products 
in all the rest of Exeter put together. Local enterprise in Mary 
Anne’s time, uninterfered with by London and the North, 
dressed and fed and taught and amused the pretty girls, and the 
tough, seafaring men for which the West of England was 
renowned and is still renowned even in these days. When Mary 
Anne was a baby the West maintained its political significance, 
as in the time of Charles I who could defy Parliament while 
he had the West solidly behind him, and to this period names 
like Lyme Regis and Bere Regis still bear testimony. 

She came into the world on the threshold of great days. 
George IV occupied the throne, the first gentleman in Europe 
who, by dint of repeating the story, persuaded himself that he 
had been present at the Battle of Waterloo. In 1794 when she 
was two years old the war against the French was in progress, 
in the course of which Nelson, serving in H.M.S. Agamnt- 
non took part in the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, and lost an eye 
before Calvi. During her girlhood occurred the golden ^e of 
the British Navy unoer Nelson, Collingwood, ana St. Vincent, 
while Wellington fought his memorable campaign in the Penin- 
sula, culminating in the Peace of Paris m 1814, the year before 
Maiy Anne's first marriage, to Colonel Wyndham Lewis. The 
^irit of all this entered into her at birth because she was the 
daughter of a naval officer. The first bom, if a girl, always takes 
after her father, and in courage and love of adventure undoubtedly 
shs was her father’s child. Who else, left a widow at forty-six 
with a comfortable fortune, would have married the debt- 
encumbered Disraeli, twelve years younger than herself, who had 
achieved nothing more than his first s^t in Parliament, which he 
3wed to the influence of Mary Anne and her first husband, 
and several books none of which had broi^ht him undying fame* 
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very extrav^ance oi tne moae r we gan oniy !.upp«>c tnat me 
damg and confidence which made her father run away to sea 
at the age of eleven lived again in his daughter. In the case of 
both father and daughter they were justified triumphantly. 

Mary Anne's grandparents, the Evanses, were farmers and 
lived in the sleepy little Devonshire vills^e of Brampford .Speke. 
There her father, John Evans, was born and brought up to the 
slow routine of a farm, spring sowng and autumn reaping, the 
care of big, patient farm horses and placid cow^s. But in 1771, 
when little John reached his eleventh year, there was a stirring 
in the ^ comparable to that which preceded the Great War, and 
vague echoes of important happenings reached even the tjuict 
farmhouse in Brampford Speke. 

In the new world the American colonies were thrc.atcntng 
to break away from England and that of course would mean 
war. True, Rockingham had repealed Grenville’s .''tamp Act 
in 1766, but m 1767 new duties were imposed to give England 
a monopoly of American trade and these met with determined 
resistance on the part of the colonists. In the Old World the 
beginnings of the French Revolution could be discerned; the 
nobles enjoyed privileges without responsibility, the clergy, a 
nch order «empt from taxes, took most of the high offices, but 
CTeu the privileged classes la^ed any voice in the government 
because the King and his ofikials governed. The common people 
grr^ed under taxes and constant famine, and a little later 
Vpltoe and Montesquieu were to give expression to the people’s 
teejngs and Rousseau was to stand forth as their prophet. 

o®®t “‘Otters fame to little John Evans in 
&Word Sp^e. Perhaps a soldier back from the war against 
Ae FrenA in North Amenca, now ended by the Treaty ofFaris, 

advantagcs^ihc feats 

^ 'I® ™i left the 

Fot wWto reason sta called to liiae John until he could 
longer. Eater lid 

he c™ld gaa. „ 

tkyndung txgHnaats, and puda mathetnuicall, 
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aligned, were not far away, Devon is a county of sailors and the 
farm had no lure for John compared to that of the sea. Therefore 
at the age of eleven, he joined H.M.S. Alarm with the rating of 
captmn’s servant. 

Some benign destiny must have decreed that .little John 
should begin his sea-service in the Alarm. She carried thirty- 
two guns and was a crack ship, said to be have been the first 
copper-sheathed ship in the English Navy. More important 
still, in 1771, which would be the date when John boarded her 
for the first time, she was commanded by John Jervis, afterwards 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis, created subsequently Earl St. 
Vincent in honour of his victory over the Spanish fleet at the 
Battle of Cape St. Vincent, probably the finest disciplinarian the 
Navy has ever known. 

By the time John was entered in her books the Alarm had 
already made histopr. In March, 1770, she was at Marseilles 
when, on the evening of the 30th in a violent gale she parted 
her cables and was driven on the rocks. During the night her 
total loss became imminent, but by great efforts on the part 
of the ship’s company, and the assistance of the French officials, 
she was first secured, then got afloat, hove down, and repaired. 
On May i ith she was at sea again and my Lords of the Admiral^ 
expressed their approval both publicly and privately. Captain 
Jervis wrote to his father, who incidentally had refused to allow his 
son more than twenty pounds a year when he went to sea, but 
“as he had not taken up any slops it was assumed he had been 
able to buy himself soap and clothing out of it” exultantly in 
these words: 

“ A glorious action in the midst of a war could not have 
been more applauded than the gallantry of the officers and men." 

The Alarm came home in 1771. She reached Spithead in 
mid-May, the probable date when John joined her, the whole 
ship’s company with their tails up on account of their seamanship 
at Marseilles. 

Then, as a compliment from my Lords of the Admiralty, they 
sailed on a hurrah cruise to the Mediterranean, to attend on the 
Duke of Gloucester, who had been ordered to spend the wnter 
in Italy and lived on board for the most part, leaving her only in 
1772 when she sailed for England to be pad off. 

Meanwhile little John served one of the most redoubtable 
captains in the Fleet. 

John Jervis, the second son of Swynfen Jervis, barrister-at-law, 
was educated at a private school at Greenwich, where Swvnfen 
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Jervis moved in 1747 on his appointment as solicitor to the 
Admiralty and Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital. His father 
intended John to be a lawyer also, but the naval atntos[ihere of 
Greenwich turned the boy’s thoughts to the sea. Cnjisequently 
he entered the Navy on January 4th, 1748, with the rating of 
able seatimn in H.M.S. Gloucester^ Captain Utrd Colviil, and 
remained in her till June 2jth, ijifs, when he was transferred to 
H.M.S. Severn as midshipman, and subsequently passed his 
examination for lieutenant. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that the inspiration of Jervis’ 
career impelled little John, as he grew older, to follow in his 
captain’s footsteps, and that Jervis, that grim m.irtinet, per- 
ceiving that John had the makings of a smart officer, c»*ndescended 
to furmer the boy’s ambitions. 

John could not have undergone a finer apprenticeship to the 
sea than that which he served in the Alarm utider Captain 
Jervis, in the light of that officer’s subsequent record. 

It was his iron discipline, maintained through the previous 
year, which brought his fleet to such a pitch of elTu ietn y th.at 
fifteen English sail of the line defeated a far superitir Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent, though Nelson nlayca .an imptmtant 
part in the victory by acting on his own initiative. 

In 1797 Jervis, then Lord St. Vincent, began to suppress 
the threatened mutiny at the Nore and Spithcad with ruthless 
severity. The mutiny came to its climax in May, 1 798, and the 
MarUmugh was reputed to be the worst ship in the fleet. One 
of her ringleaders was court-martiallcd and sentenced to death, 
and St. Vincent ordered him to be hangcci in his own ship by his 
OTO shipmates. The captain of the Marlhmugh went aboard 
me flagship and protested. He said his men had sworn not to 
let their shipmate suffer death.. 

St. Vincent said; 


“If you cannot command the Marlborough I will itnmcdiatclv 
s^d on boMd an officer who can. The mm shall be hanged by 

/l^ Marliorough[s captain returned to his own ship, and with 

“ outbreak the ringleader was 

« Jrif 1 ^ John Evans at the 

ageofeleven,becmecaptam’88ervant. ’ 


1 — T to wflom John Evans at the 

ageofeleven,becamecaptam’88ervant. ’ 
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the command of his uncle, Captam Suckling, R.N. The name 
of this boy was Horatio Nelson. 

Both of them entered the Navy at its most glorious period 
and both eventually were to die on active service. Nelson rose 
rapidly through the influence of his uncle, but young John 
Evans rose also, not quite so rapidly, perhaps, but even more 
remarkably, seeing he had no influence. The Navy of the late 
eighteenth century may have been no more efficient than its 
modern counterpart, but it was certainly far more democratic, and 
many a smart officer climbed in through the hawsehole, like 
John Evans. 

His little servant impressed John Jervis, the captain of H.M.S, 
Alam^ as a smart lad likely to make a good seaman later on, and 
John was born of sturdy farming stock, bred up to hard work 
on good beef and beer. As he grew older his rating became that 
of seaman, in which his officers thought well of him. After all 
why not? He had followed the sea since childhood. Old salts 
familiar with the ports of all the world, tattooed and hairy, as 
much at home on a kicking yard in a gale as in the pubs at 
Plymouth, taught him all they knew by precept and examjple 
and with a rope’s end when requisite. The Navy caught him 
young and the Navy was in his blood by now. 

Time passed. Some captain with an eye for a likely officer 
recommended John for the rank of midshipman. After all 
Jervis also had begun his naval career as a seaman, John’s rank 
was confirmed. He had become an officer and his career lay 
open to him. 

There followed years of hard experience; going away in a 
boat in rough seas, handling the still rougher material of which 
naval ratings were composea in those days, sweeping the ports in 
charge of a press gang to secure recruits who should man the 
King’s fleet. He became sailor-wise to ships of the line with 
great armaments of a hundred and more guns arranged on three 
decks and capable of discharging devastating broadsioes ; to clean- 
lined swift-sailing frigates, forerunners of the modem light 
cruiser, built and equipped for speed, handiness of manoeuvring, 
and sweeping the seas on special missions. 

Thus in the early 1780’s we find John a lieutenant R.N., 
a clean-limbed, clear-eyed young man with years of sea-serrice 
behind him and first-hand experience of girls in many ports, but 
no girl seems to have made a very deep impression on him. There 
doimtless his yeoman stock and his upbringing on a farm in- 
fluenced him. The flighty, painted, professional lovc^ls who 
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batten on sailors would get little change out of John, inheriting 
as he did an eye for quality in a beast or a woman. Besides, 
there was his friend Thomas Munn, also of the Navy'. 

There must have been a David and Jonathan friendship 
between John Evans and Thomas Munn. They had much in 
common from their plain honest names onward, and they agreed 
on almost every subject, and particularly that w'hcrever the 
eagencies of the service took them they never found women to 
compare with the pretty, clear-skinned, soft-voiced girls of the 
West Country. 

Throughout the years during which John worked his way from 
captain’s servant in the Alarm to the rank of lieutenant, two girls, 
twin sisters, named Eleanor and Bridget Vincy were growing 
up in the West. Strictly speaking they moved in more es.alteei 
circles than those to which John’s parents had access, 'rhe 
Viney girls belonged to a county family; a Sir James Viney 
figured among their relatives, and their Aunt Mary* Anne V’iney 
who lived at Gloucester seems to have been a woman of some 
weahh. 


Eleanor and Bridget were pretty girls of great ch.irm. In 
those days girls found more opportunity to develop nat«r.iiiy and 
^quire charm because the slow pace of life gave theni leisure 
in which to think and dream, and they were not educated, in the 
modern sense of the word, up to such a high nitch. In all 


men. In the 1780 s women had not yet forgotten tint it was 
business in life to make themselves attractive to men and 

as^Ue ® this respect should be as perfect 

-UlT “.-SIS.; 

jams p^ple mTon mseparablc also, the 

k.™ be® to iLvS* X 
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than Bridget, because it was Eleanor whom John Evans loved, 
while Thomas Munn gave his heart to Bridget. They make a 
charming picture across the vista of the years, these pretty 
twin sisters and their good-looking sailor lovers. You can see 
examples of Eleanor’s and Bridget’s frocks in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to-day, frocks with tight-fitting boned bodices 
coming down to a jjoint in front, low necks, and sleeves to the 
elbow terminating in an edging of lace. The skirts are full, 
with innumerable pleats at the back, and extend to the ground in 
a sweeping line. The bodices defined the waist very exactly — 
it was in the days when women had figures — and no man of 
enterprise seeing a pretty girl in such a frock could help longing 
to put his arm round her waist. 

Conversely, their lovers held a romantic appeal for Eleanor 
and Bridget, in the naval uniform of the day. Besides, they 
possessed the irresistible attraction of fighting men in a period 
when fighting was to be done, and of the senior service at that. 
Two generations of modern F,nglish women can still remember 
the thrill of being kissed by officers on leave from the various 
theatres of war. 

These four met first somewhere in the middle 1780’s and 
continued to meet because it became apparcirt that theirs was no 
passing flirtation but serious love. One imagines John Evans 
feeling very proud and happy. He had left home as a small 
child to follow the sea, won his way by sheer dogged persever- 
ance, attained at the age of twenty-six or so the rank of 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy and now found himself the sweet- 
heart of a charming, pretty girl coming of a family far more 
important than his own. But then, of course, Eleanor’s family 
didn’t matter because a naval officer was the equal of anyone in 
the land. 

It may or may not have crossed the minds of John Evans and 
Thomas Munn that Eleanor and Bridget must in the nature of 
things bring with them marriage settlements. Even at a time 
when prize-money could be picked up every now and then, 
Evans at least was not rich. It is doubtful if he cared very much 
beyond the tip-tilted nose and beautiful eyes which Eleanor 
must have possessed, because so did Mary Anne, and a girl 
would hardly inherit a tip-tilted nose and beautiful eyes from her 
father. 

It is much more plausible to d(xidc that Mary Anne inherited 
her mother’s looks and her father’s character, except for the 
frivolous side of her. Eleanor may well have been a little frivolous 



begin to see the queer workings of coincidence. John, judging 
from his surname, must have been of Welsh descent, and IWary 
Anne’s first husband, like her mother’s, was also a Welshman, 
Colonel Wyndham Lewis. Eleanor married for the first time at 
the age of twenty-three, and so did Mary Anne. I'dcanor’.s 
second husband was distinctly an adventurer and from wliat wc 
know of him, which is not much, Eleanor would find it necessary 
to keep the home going while she lived with him. Mary Anne's 
second husband was dso an adventurer, in the most *s[>lendid 
sense of the word, and she too kept the home going to a cert.iin 
extent aftw hw marriage to Disraeli. Here the parallel ends 
because Disraeli made up to Mary Anne in love, in gratitude, and 
in splendour all that she gave to him. Through hirii siic enjoyed 
die opportunity of meeting kings, queens, and princes, of lijid'ing 
hereelf an honoured guest at the greatest house.s in ftlngland, 
m of Rowing the innermost political secrets during somt: of 
England s most spacious days. 

-/'ll- 
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husband anil wife. It 
m^t have been a delightfidly picturesque wedding of one of the 
most promisi^ young ofiicers in the Fleet, .swciaily nicked 
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namely, Edward Lambert of Bo3rton, Wiltshire, and Ambrose 
Kent, D.D., of Berkley, Somerset. Ambrose Kent was, in fact, 
vicar of Berkley. Eleanor received no less than j:,30o from her 
mother, a considerable sum in those days when coal, for instance, 
only cost eighteen shillings a chaldron. Moreover, the deed 
of settlement declared that she had great expectations of being 
possessed of considerable other fortune from her aunt, Mary 
Anne Viney, of the city of Gloucester and otherwise. No wonder 
Eleanor christened her own little girl Mary Anne. 

After their marriage John and Eleanor settled at Exeter, 
near John’s people, and were happy. Threats of war still muttered 
and grumbled, and no man could predict the future of France, 
where revolution might mean a European conflagration, but 
meanwhile calm brooded over England and the sleep of a naval 
officer’s young wife need not be disturbed by nightmares of 
leaping ^ns vomiting shot and shell from battered ships in a 
death-grapple with the enemy, and lieutenants, sword in hand, 
leading boarding parties armed with pike and cutlass. 

In the winter of 1792, four years after her parents’ marriage, 
Maiy Anne was born. If John Evans loved his little daughter 
dearly, and how could he have helped it, his joy in her remained 
altogether brief, because in the following year war broke out 
between France and England. Sir John Jervis, once captain of 
the Ahrm^ now vice-admiral, conamanded an English squadron 
operating in the West Indies, and H.M.S. Cem was ordered to 
join that squadron with John Evans as her first lieutenant. 
H.M.S. Ceres was a frigate. She was a fifth rate of thirty-two 
guns, built at Liverpool by Messrs. Fearon & Webb, and 
launched on September 1 9 th, 1781. At the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars phe was used as a depot at Chatham, and was broken up 
there in 1830. No doubt Jervis remembered Evans as one of 
his best young officers and asked for him. As events turned out 
he was never to sec Eleanor or Mary Anne again. 

There is no record that John Evans became a casualty during 
Jervis' fleet-actions in the West Indies. Jervis left England in 
the autumn of 1793, and, flying his flag in H.M.S. Royae, 
ninety-eight guns, he arrived at Barbadocs in January, 1794. 
The ships under his command greatly outnumbered those of 
the French in the West Indies, and Jervis, in co-operation with 
the troops under the command of General Sir Charles Grey, 
captured Martinique and Guadeloupe after a series of brilliant 
operations in March and April, jfohn Evans died on active 
service, probably of malaria, whi(^ was raging in the West 
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leaving a widow of twenty-nine and an orphaned daughter 
of one and a half. 

Letters of administration were granted to Eleanor on May 
26thj 1794, and she inherited his estate, valued at six hundred 

S uds. John’s career had been brief and glorious, but he 
ed both Ae time and opportunity to leave any great pj-ovision 
for his family. Fortunately the Vineys were well off .and the 
Evanses could never have lacked the solid comforts of life. 

Thus Mary Anne faced the prospect of growing up without 
the influence and companionship of W father which would have 
been so invaluable to her because of the mild .scx-attr.action 


and mutual admiration which links fathers and daughters, John 
would never know the charm of taking out a pretty ten-year-old 
or fifteen-year-old daughter, and Mary Anne would never know 
the thrill of being taken out by a father who when she was 
fifteen might well have earned fame as one of NeLson’s cajUains, 
and fought his ship at the Battle of Trafalgar, 

But then, since he died when she was one and a half, Xfary 
Anne could have had no memories of him. For a while at any 
rate she occupied the whole of her mother’s thought-., aiu’l 
divided ha time between the shelter of her mother’s home and 
^ing spoiled by her grandparents. Brampford Speke was not 
far away, and no doubt she had the run of the farm on which 
John Evans was bom. There would be the excitement of flu- 
fct baby chicks, the first lambs, haymaking ami the harvest 
home, Sm would revel in home-made bread and home-made 
wim Devonshue cream spread thick on top of it, ami be 


milk the plaad cows. Life stretched before her iilimit.iblv 
^ It seemed, and yet the days were never long enough to coiunii'. 
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In the interval Eleanor introduced a certain complication 
into Mary Anne’s life by marrying a Mr. Thomas Yate. 

History is almost silent about Mr. Yate and he looms a vague 
and mysterious figure. He is said to have followed the calling 
of a master of ceremonies, a nocturnal pursuit which would 
leave him with time on his hands during the day. Like the 
musicians in modern dance bands, probably he rose and break- 
fasted at noon, and, since his were the days of hard drinking, 
attacked the meal with little appetite owing to a hang-over from 
the potations of the previous night 

A master of ceremonies must before all things dispose of 
an impressive figure. It may have been the impressiveness of 
Thomas Yate’s appearance which captivated Eleanor, though a 
master of ceremonies seems a sad anti-climax in the way of 
husbands after one of Sir John Jervis’ picked young officers, 
but in the thirties a woman’s choice of men becomes more 
limited, and the memory of that day in the parish church of 
Charles, Plymouth, when she and her sister Bridget married 
John Evans and Thomas Munn had grown faint with the 
passing years. Eleanor wanted love, and a man about the house, 
and before her appeared Thomas Yate, the pink of deportment, 
with a courtly bow, a perfect c.alf for a silk stocking, magni- 
ficently cut coats, and above all an air. Queen Victoria once 
complained that Gladstone addressed her as though she were a 
public meeting, and Thomas Yate, accustomed to intone at 
ceremonies: “Mr, Chairman, your excellencies, my lords, ladies, 

and gentlemen, pray silence ’’ could hardly have addressed 

Eleanor in any other fashion, but she found him romantic and 
married him. 

One can im^ine Thomas Yate between sips of brandy and 
water musing not altogether platonically over his pretty step- 
daughter, since intrigue entered naturally into the occasions of 
his profession, and he was accustomed to further at balls, routs, 
and other diversions, forbidden meetings between heiresses and 
handsome but penniless young admirers, or inform Lord A 
that her ladyship had retired with an indisposition when actually 
she was carrying on a flirtation with Sir George C. These 
musings in the long run came to no more than a professional 
and instinctive weighing up of form, because Mary Anne leaves 
no record of dislike for her stepfather. She confessed once that 
her happy disposition was due entirely to the fiict that no one 
in all her life had ever repressed or thwarted her. 

Either Thomas and Mary Anne found some common ground 
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for mutual esteem or else Thomas, having married slightly above 
himself, remained on his best behaviour where his wife and Mary 
Anne were concerned. In taverns among his cronies he may have 
relaxed the conventionality of his behaviour and spiced his 
conversation with discreet scandal, but at home he preserved a 
faint suggestion of the master of ceremonies. I'o begin with, 
at any rate, Eleanor must have marvelled at him, but Mary Anne 
is more likely to have thought him a funny old thing, ^ 

For the rest Mary Anne possessed a large circle of friends and 
relations who, as she grew older, provided her with all the 
social opportunities she could desire. After all, in .spite «f 
Thomas late, she still had the Vineys behind her. There was, 
for instance. Sir James in Gloucestershire, with various properties, 
a man of substance and influence. Born with a heart »>f gold, 
Mary Anne, after her first marriage, made up to Sir James 
anything he had ever done for her. Sir James, being short of 
ready money, desired a mortgage on one of his properties, and 
Colonel Wpdham Lewis, Maty Anne’s husband, took it up. 

On the other hand love changes and the best of us take refuge 
in expediency. After her marriage to Disraeli, when he ton 
was short of ready money, Mary Anne foreclosed the mortgage 
on Sir James’s property in order to put cash behind Disraelis 
Blood is said to be thicker ^an water, Inu love tr:ms- 


career. 


c^ds all ties of blood and kinship. In sprite of the forer Insure 
Sir James bore Mary Anne no grudge. jProbably he had been 
in tight comers himself and a fellow-feeling made him liruavl- 
minded. When he died he left Mary Anne a thousiuid pounds. 
„ She was firmly entrenched in the West from tJloucester to 
Wiltshire and Wiltshire to Devonshire. Beyond that she had 
Ae Navy at Plymouth. Her mother enjoyed a reasonable 
mcome, there were balls and parties and visits to country houses, 
yet still the young Mary Anne did not marry. 

It a>uld not have been for lack of proposals because her 
portraite show her to be the most attractive creature. The 
secret hes b^een her natural light-heartedness, which would 
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spirit prevailed. All those who lived through the Great War 
can understand the feverishness which affected everyone during 
her youth. In those days communications were bad, news 
travelled slowly, and rumours abounded. All the men of such 
families as Mary Anne knew would be officers in the Navy or 
Army, taking for their motto a short life and a merry one, 
because they never knew when a bullet might cut short their 
careers. We saw exactly the same spirit in existence between 
the years 1914 and 1918. 

In her thirteenth year Wellington returned from India, and 
when she was fifteen was commanding an expedition to expel 
the French from Lisbon, which resulted in the defeat of Junot 
at Vimiera and Rolica. Wellington was recalled, and Sir John 
Moore, the finest trainer of troops the Army ever produced, 
made a sortie from Portugal to divert Napoleon from Andalusia, 
and then began his celebrated retreat to Corunna, fighting as 
he retired, and falling in the battle which covered the embarkation 
of the English. 

Wellington returned with an expeditionary force, invaded 
Spain and won the Battle of Talavera. Mary Anne was seventeen 
then, old enough to take part in the rejoicings and be kissed by 
ecstatic young officers envying Wellington’s expeditionary force 
its glory. Wellington retired before Mass^na and dug himself 
in at the lines of I'orrcs Vedras, near Lisbon. Subsequently he 
defeated Mass^na at Fuentes d’Onor in 1 8n. Mary Anne was 
nineteen then, and it is certain that she went to a victory 
dance. 

Wellington proceeded to the victories of Badajoz and Sala- 
manca, and occupied Madrid, Finally after reverses he prevented 
Joseph Bonaparte from crossing the Ebro, while Napoleon 
fought for his life in Germany, and defeated Jourdan at Vittoria 
on June aist, 1813, thus celebrating the year in which Mary 
Anne became twenty-one. He went on to invade France, and 
the Peace of Paris was signed in 1814, just one hundred years 
before the outbreak of the Great War, 

No girl of spirit and ima^nation, especially one whose fia,thcr 
had won the favourable notice of St. Vincent, who trained tiie 
navy Nelson was to lead to victory at Trafalgar, could live 
through times like those without drawing inspiration from 
stirring events and acquiring gaiety, courage, and a certsun 
recklessness of consequences. She must have approximated 
spiritually to the generation of girls who grew up between i9!4 
and 1918 with death and glory, tragedy and triumph all arouna 
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them ; the girl-friends of men already dead who, in the brief 
interval before death, danced with them and loved them. 

It is understandable that in the circumstances Mary Anne 
delayed marriage until she was twenty-three, and then married 
a man of wealth and importance twelve years older than herself. 
Her wedding took place in the year of Waterloo, when England 
could draw breath and feel safe for the first time since 1 793. 
The terror of the Hundred Days was over; Napoleon’s star had 
set finally and for ever at the Battle of Waterloo on June i Sfh, 
i8iy. Mary Anne was married on Decendicr 2 end of the 
.same year which ushered in a long perioti of peace and ultimate 
prosperity. 

According to a miniature of her by RocharJ few more charm- 
ing girls could have existed in her day. She ia shown .sitting 
up properly in a high-backed chair. She wars a which 
leaves her shoulders completely hare and has hirge leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. Her bare shoulders slope considerably, hut this may 
be due to a convention followed by the painters of the perind*. 
She has an oval face with a pointed chin and the jimst inf riguing 
mouth, but it is her nose which gives her face if.s char.u tiT. 

Mary Anne’s nose was just long enough to suggest a pleasantly 
bquisitive nature but no more, and dcllciouslv tip-tilted. Ilcr 
eyes were large, ej^ressive, and inquiring, with a discreetly 
come-kther motive in their glance. She wore her hair partet! 
m the mddle with ringlets at either side which cunce-iled her 
ears accentuated the oval of her face. l-Vont the invisible 
earn ^pend ear-rings that intensify the pointc\lness of her t hin 
and help to give her whole face a divine tiotc of interro(Mti«m. 

In^s por^t the right hand is resting oti her knee, a slender, 
oerakul hand a,domed with two rings, one <m the little finger 
and one on the third. ^ 
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it exists in her mcthodically-kcpt housekeeping accounts which 
are still preserved. Anyone who doubts her charm, tact, and 
knowledge of human nature has only to reflect that she made 
two happy marriages, one with a temperamental Celt inclined 
like all his race to melancholy and brooding, the other with 
Disraeli, than whom no more highly-strung individual figures 
in the pages of history. Both these men loved her dearly; 
Wyndham l.ewis when he died left her a fortune, with no 
barring clause in his will against re-marriage, and Disraeli 
payed her the tribute of a lifelong devotion. So sensitive was 
he with regard to her that on one occasion at a country house 
when some gentleman with more impetuosity than good manners 
“quizzed” Mary Anne at the dinner-table, Disraeli insisted on 
terminating their visit and leaving the house at the earliest 
moment possible. 

Such was the girl with whom Colonel Wyndham Lewis fell 
in love in 1 8 1 5, the year of Waterloo. 

She met him first at Clifton, at a ball given by the Vernon- 
Grahams. At that period the English had not cultivated the sea- 
side habit and in the eighteenth century Brighton was still a 
fishing village, though George IV had built there an architec- 
tural horror known as the Pavillion, which still celebrates his 
complete lack of taste in these matters, as a place of residence. 
Beauty, rank, and fashion resorted to inland spas for health and 
amusement, as did the Romans than whom none esteemed more 
the waters of Bath which they called Solis. Beau Nash had 
revived its glories while master of ceremonies in the early 1 700*8, 
and the vogue remained in Mary Anne’s d.ay. Clifton was 
slightly less fashionable than of old at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centum but the spa at Hotwclls remained a formidable 
competitor of Bath. While staying there she could be certain 
of an amusing life with dances, assemblies, and plenty 
admirers. 

General Vernon-Graham seems singularly fitted to have been 
the instrument of Providence in bringing Mary Anne and 
Wyndham I.ewis together. The Generm’s home was at Hilton 
Park, Staflfordshirc. Originally plain Vernon, he took in 1814 
the extra name of Graham, and the point of interest about him in 
connection with Mary Anne’s first marriage is that his mother 
came from Cardiff, so that Wyndham lewis may have been a 
friend of theirs. Thus, since he too was at Clifton, naturally tlw 
General would invite him to the ball, at which he encountered his 
fate in the shape of the delicious Mary Anne. 
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The arrival of Wyndham Lewis on the scene takes us back 
deeply into the history of Wales. The Wyndhana Lewises were 
some of the most important people in Glamorganshire, and 
Glamorganshire is the most important county in U’ales. ft has 
vast mineral wealth and prosperous seaports like Carditf and 
Swansea. The mineral wealth of Glamorganshire had made the 
Wyndham Lewises what they were because they acquired their 
wealth from coal. 

Apart from coal they derived importance from land, vcr>' 
necessary at a period when no one, not even a landowner, enjoyed 
much consideration. Did not one of the Rentincks exclaim 
jassionately that he had in Disraeli the best man for the Party 
eader, but the Party would not hear of him because he was nor a 
landed gentleman, and so before the Party accepted his leiKicr.shin 
a landed gentleman he had to be ? * 

No Party could have objected to Wyndham Lewis’ le.uiership 
supposing his brains had entitled him to lead a Party, cm the 
score that he was a landless man. In the middle of the eighteenth 
wntury the Lewises possessed the estates of Ncwhousc and 
Greenmeadow, close to Cardiff. The Rev. William ].cwis 
occupied Newhouse and his brother Greenmeadow. Wyndham 
Loms was the third son of the Rev. William, and there is a 
Slf r of cadence as to how Wyndham came info posses- 
sion of Greenm^dow. Some say he inherited the place, hut it 

n JO Henry. But Henry lived on another cst ite 

gn^Park, and possibly Wyndham rented (ireenmeadow from 
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It was this first glimpse which decided her on making an oppor- 
tunity to meet him. 

Besides all this the excellent Wyndham had been admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn during the year 1812, though he was not called 
to the Bar till 1819, and once called never practised so far as 
can be discovered. 

According to a portrait, in appearance he exemplified the 
respectful earnestness of the typical back-bencher, acquired no 
doubt from serious devotion to politics and public work. At the 
time of meeting Mary Anne he was thirty-five, exactly twelve 
years her senior, whereas Disraeli was twelve years her junior. 
Wyndham Lewis had a slightly sad, thoughtful face with 
a long nose and the expression of a rather kind horse. His hair 
is cut in the haphazard manner of the period as though the 
operation had been performed with a knife and fork. The Duke 
of Wellington’s hair displayed the same disenchanted appearance, 
and hair-cutting does not seem to have impressed early nineteenth- 
century gentlemen as of much importance, because Mary Anne 
always cut Disraeli’s hair, and she cannot have known very much 
about hair-cutting. Incidentally she never threw away so much 
as one hair of what she cut, and after her death Disraeli found the 
clippings of thirty years carefully preserved. 

As to clothes Wyndham I.ewis affected a quiet richness in 
keeping with his station. A mystery which will never be ex- 
plained is how a man who wore such beautifully-cut coats and 
restrained waistcoats ever became a friend of Disraeli, who in 
his younger days at any rate had a passion for walking about in 
what almost amounted to fancy dress. 

It is a tribute to the undying charm of Mary Anne at the age 
of twenty-three that Wyndham Ivcwis fell in love with her. 
At thirty-five, with his coal-mines and his castle, his actual 
or prospective Deputy-Lieutenancy (Disraeli once asked for and 
obtained a Deputy-Itieutenancy because he wished to visit high 
circles in Germany and thought he would look better in a red 
coat; and then having attained the rank and the uniform he was 
prevented from going to Germany), his barristership at law, his 
town house, his wealth, and political prospects, could not be 
described as other than an excellent catch. Many pung ladies 
must have angled for him, and were there not the maidens of 
Wales; tall, with hair the colour of molten copper, long Hmb^ 
and milk-white skins, their tawny eyes pools of mystery, their 
atmosphere one of perpetual seductiveness? But ^rhaps 
Wyndham knew too well the charm of Welsh maidens, or, being 
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Welsh himself, the charm failed to compel. He succumbed in- 
stead to Mar7 Anne, born in the West, where the girls are more 
loving than anywhere else in England, but then W.alcs, of course, 
is not in England as most English people imagi nc. 

Mary Anne must have looked a perfectly adorable bride. 
In 1815 girls were wearing veiy high-waisted frocks. 'I here i.s 
a wedding dress of the period in the Victoria and Albert M useum 
which would have suited her most admirably. It has an under- 
dress of satin, an over-dress of silk erfipe embroidered with 
silver thread, and a transparent shoulder cape so ethereal that 
it takes one’s breath away. The shoes — little square-toed shoes 
like ballet-shoes — and garters are of satin embroidercvi with 
silver thread to match. 

The wedding took place at the parish church of Clifton on 
December 22nd, 1815, by licence, and the witnesses were 
James Viney and A. Yates. That would be Sir James, no doubt, 
whom Wyndham Lewis subsequently lent monev on a morfuage 
which Mary Anne foreclosed for love of Di-sracii, "A, Yates" is 
difficult to determine. Mary Anne’s stepfather w;ts T. Vafe, 
and her mother E. Yate. One can only suppor.e that there were 
other Yates in the family or that T. Yate had a snond initial, 
A, which he used on this occasion and added an “s" to his 
mtisme. Possibly, as master of ceremonies at Clifton, he might 
have lent dignity to the proceedings. Beau Nash, m.-istcr of 
ceremonies at Bath in his day, wielded despotic power. Knyaltv 
wnsidered Beau Brummell their superior. Even ( icneral Wrium'- 
Grjam need not have sniffed at Thomas Yate (or Yates) if at 
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Mary Anne oiF to the fastnesses of Wales, where fhc nhi gchls 
still linger in the remote hills and valleys, arid secrets of the carih 
unknown to prosaic English people arc revealed to the tlrcainy 
Celt. 

From all accounts Mary Anne got on extremely well with the. 
dreamy Celts. She is reported to have been popuKtr ativl j».ty 
in Cardiff, invited to balls, parties, routs, assemblies and the 
houses of the great and powerful on all sides. Reading between 
the lines, however, we seem to perceive that Mary Anne never 
really liked her husband’s native countiy and his co-nationals. 
This is hardly surprising; a certain cruelty tmderlies Wales and 
the Welsh, that Celtic cruelty most sinister and deadly. Mary 
Anne came from the smiling countv of Devetn to the somlire 
Druidical theocracy of Wales, and her sunny temperament 
encountered a strange chill. It is notorious that the people. <if 
Devonshire dislike the Cornish, who likewise are Celts. In spite 
of her round of g.aiety and outw,ird cheerfulness it is praciic.»lly 
certain that Wales bored Mary Anne. In after lit’e, when uu the 
death of Wyndham she had t(j visit Whiles in onier to wiiul up his 
affairs, she wrote to Disraeli that she could not ptu up with her 
surroundings and proposed to return. 

Disraeli replied urging her to endure for a while so as to 
secure her own intcre.sts, but she was b.ick itj London three weeks 
afterward. 

Not long after her marriage to Wyndham wc find him toying 
with the idea of entering {roiitics, and it is not at all unlikely 
that Mary Anne put the idea into his bead. .She once declared 
that she hated politics, and she may have hated them in the ab- 
stract, but she must h.ivc loved the excitement, the personalities, 
the intrigue, bribery, and corruption that distinguisned elections 
in the early nineteenth century, with beer flowing like water luid 
votes bought openly at so much a vote. A noble lord of the period 
remarked In this connection : 

“Can one blame a coppersmith with six children if he accepts 
£600 for his vote?’’ 

Years later, Mary Anne, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel beg^ag 
him to reward Disraeli with some office, mentions diat ^^40,000 
was spent at Maidstone for election purpose on her influence 
alone. In spite of this Peel turned t deaf ear. 

Certainly she was one of the most charming and successful 
canvassers who ever wheedled and cajoled a reluctant eleeiiaiiv 
so much so in fact, ^at when Disraeli sat for Shreswbuiy ^ 
his supporters in that town declared that having a wife mMf 
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A.iine -was quite a good enough excuse to have him represent them 
in Parliament. 

Thus when in time she became tired of Cardiff society it 
cannot have escaped Mary Annc’.s quick intelligence that with 
Wyndham in Parliament residence in l.ondon for a great part of 
the year would become essential, and there waiting for occupa- 
tion stood his spacious house at i CJrosvenor Ci.ite, c»ver looking 
the Park. Within its walls she could gather together all the 
leading figures of the social and political worlds so infinitely 
more attractive than Welsh country squires and Cardiff business 
magnates. 

The opportunity arrived in 1820, when \Vyndh.i!n w.is forty, 
Mary Anne twenty-eight, and Di.sr.ac)i, at the age r»f sixteen, 
on the point of leaving school. Cardiff .at that time belonged 
for all intents and purposes to the Marquess of Buu- and the 
Stuart family, and Lord William Crichton sat tWr Cardiff 
at Westminster. In 1820 a general election took place and for 
some reason Lord William Crichton Stuart did not wish to stand. 
Perhaps Parliament bored him and interfered with his hunting 
and shooting. 

Th^eupon Wyndham Lewis was chosen as the Tory candidate 
^d Anne enjoyed her first experience of canvassing, 
Little did she realise as she smiled on the dtKjrstcps ot' Cardiff 
cottages Md kissed the Welsh babies in the. approved manner 
how much more canvassing would fall to her bi as the years 
rolled on. It may have been due partly to her attraction, but 
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Party out of the old Whig aristocracy, Radicals of various types, 
and certain followers of Sir Robet Peel. 

Wyndham Lewis only represented Cardiff for some five years 
because in 1826 Lord William Crichton Stuart, tired possibly 
of his hunting and shooting or whatever it was, wanted liis seat 
back again. Quite naturally, given his territorial importance, 
he found himself returned unopposed, and Wyndham, whom the 
political virus had inoculated beyond all hope, just as the drawing- 
rooms of Mayfair had captivated Mary Anne, fell back on 
Aldeburgh, in Suffolk. 

Unfortunately Aldeburgh was not much to fall back upon, 
having been nearly washed away by the sea, so that it found 
itself extinguished as a constituency by the Reform Act of 1 832. 
Thereupon Wyndham Lewis turned his attention to Maidstone. 
Alas, Maidstone sent two Whigs to Parliament and they stood 
again in 1832, and Wyndham, a Tory, was defeated by forty- 
eight votes. This, incidentally, is the only election with which 
Mary Anne was connected that she ever lost. 

Still the Tories of Maidstone gave him a great bre^ast, 
and some magnificent plate for his pains, and his wooing of 
Maidstone was to end in triumphant possession because he stood 
^ain in 1835, headed the poll, and represented Maidstone 
till he died. 

In spite of his bad luck at Maidstone the year 1832 stands 
out as the red-letter year in Wyndham Lewis’ life, for in that 
year through the influence of Maty Anne he first met Disraeli, 
who was fighting and losing his first election campaim at 
Wycombe. It is a pathetic ract that Wyndham Lewis, for all 
his coal-mines and his Deputy-Lieutenancy, and his political 
ambitions, is only remembered to-day on account of his 
association with Mary Anne and Disraeli. 

The story goes that Mary Anne, looking frorn the window of 
her drawing-room at i Grosvenor Gate, saw Disraeli, who had 
just returned from a tour of the East, driving in the Park with 
a lady. At that time he was twenty-eight, strikingly handsome, 
the dandy of dandies, the darling of drawing-rooms, and already 
known as a fashionable novelist. Mary Anne saw and her 
curiosity was aroused. Instantly she began to lay her plans 
in order to meet him. 

On taking thought the matter became profoundly simple, 
Rosina Bulwer, the wife of Lytton Bulwer, also a succwsful 
young novelist, also a dandy, was Mary Anne’s great friend. 
Lytton Bulwer and Disraeli were inseparable. What more 
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simple than for Rosina to ask Mary Anne and Disraeli to the 
same party? Rosina consented though her interest lay in dogs 
rather than people, so much so in fact that she calk.d ht i husband 
“Pups” and he called her “Poodle.” Still, Mary Anne was 
her friend, and the Wyndham Lewises were rich and the ikilwers 
poor, though in some strange fashion the secret of which lias 
been lost, Bulwer, who lived on what he made as novelist, kept 
in Hertford Street an establishment of some splendour. 

Hence Disraeli could write to his sister Sarah on Ajual 28t!i, 
1832, that the soiree at Bulwer’s on the previous evening was 
really brilliant, and that he was introduced by particular desire 
to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a prettly little woman, a Siirt and 
a rattle. She was gifted with a volubility he should think 
unequalled. She said she liked silent, mefancholy nu*n — and 
what man more melancholy of appearance, ilid he wisly than 
Disraeli with his jet-black curls and extreme pallor? i Ic 
answered that he had no doubt ol it. 

Thus casually occurred the historic first meeting of .Mary 
Anne with her second husband, one of the most brilliant ?.tate'.- 
men in history, who deserves a chapter to himself. 



II 


DISRAELI 

D ISRAELI’S character is epitomised in this extract 
i from a speech made to his constituents at Shrewsbury 
F in August, 1844: 

“There is no doubt, gentlemen, that all men 
who offer themselves as candidates for public favour have 
motives of some sort. I candidly acknowledge that I have, 
and I will tell you what they are: I love fame; I love public 
reputation; I love to live in tlie eyes of the country; and it 
is a glorious thing for a man to do who has had my difficulties 
to contend against.” 

How he loved these things, and how colossal were his 
difficulties! 

One saw in the conventional statesman of his day a Christian 
landed gentleman educated at a public school and Oxford or 
Cambridge. Disraeli, born neither a Christian nor landed, was 
educated at more or less obscure private schools. The landed 
gentlemen never needed even to think of money, whereas from 
his youth to his advanced middle life Disraeli found himself 
encumbered by debts and the prey of moneylenders. 

He was born on December aist, 1804, at 6 King’s Road, 
Bedford Row, London, which is now 22 Theobald’s Road. 
He had an elder sister, Sarah, the “Sa” to whom he addressed 
his immense correspondence with her, born in 1802, his great 
friend and confidante up to the time of her death on December 
19th, 1859. 

Modern psjrchologists would probably decide that he suffered 
at any rate during the early part of his life, and probabli' through- 
out the whole of it, from an inferiority complex, This explains 
his poses, his arrogance on occasion, his fantastic manner of 
dressing as a young man, the grandiose style of his writing and 
oratory. It was he who coined the celebrated phrase, which he 
appliea to Gladstone: “A sophisticated rhetorician, inebriated 
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with the exuberance of his own verbosity," but the phrase is 
equally applicable to himself in many instances. 

It is in keeping with his temperament that he concocted a 
picturesque story of his ancestry to bring it into harmony with 
his ambitions and achievements. Thus he writes in a memoir of 
his father, Isaac Disraeli, which introduces the collected edition 
of his works published in 1849: 


“My grandfether, who became an English denizen in 
1748, was an Italian descendant of one of those Hebrew 
families whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate from the 
Spanish Penmsula at Ae end of the hfteenth century, and 
who found a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the 
Venetian Republic. His ancestors had dropped their (lothic 
surname on their settlement on the terra firma, and, grateful 
to the God of Jacob, who had sustained them thrcnigh unhearti- 
of perils, they assumed the name of Disraeli, a name never 
borne before or since by any other family, in order that their 
race might be for ever recognised. Undi.sturbed and un- 
molested they flourished as merchants for more than (wo 
centuries under the protection of the lion of St, Mark, which 
was but just, as the patron Saint of the Republic was himself 
a child of Israel. But towards the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy the altered circumstances of England, favourable, as it 
was then supposed, to commerce and religious liberty, attracted 
the attention of my great-grandfather to this island, and he 
resolved that the youngest of his two sons, Benjamin, the 
Mn of his right hand, should settle in a country where the 
dynasty s^med at length established through the recent 
toe of ^nce Charles Edward, and where public opinion 
coSence^^^*^^^ ^ adverse to persecution of creed and 

Jc;wsh failles who were then settled in England 

they wwe far from ummportant. They were all of them 
Sjihardim-^t is to say, Children of Israel, who had 

^es fo Ama^ residences and rich 

m Airragon, and Andalusia, and PortueaK to seek 
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into England, as from an inferior caste, and whose synagogue 
was reserved only for the Sephardim, are now extinct ; while 
the branch of the great family, which, notwithstanding their 
own sufferings from prejudice, they had the hardihood to 
look down upon, have achieved an amount of wealth and 
consideration which the Sephardim, even with the patronage 
of Mr. Pelham, never could have contemplated. Nevertheless, 
at the time when my grandfather settled in England, and when 
Mr. Pelham, who was very favourable to the Jews, was Prime 
Minister, there might be found, among other Jewish families 
settled in this country, the Villa Reals, who brought wealth 
to these shores almost as great as their name, though that is 
the second in Portugal, and who have twice allied themselves 
with the English aristocracy, the Medinas, the Laras — ^who 
were our kinsmen — and the Mendez da Costas, who, I 
believe, still exist.” 

It is important to remember the Mendez da Costas, because 
they crop up again in the association of the Disraelis, towards 
the end of Mary Anne’s life, with Mrs. Brydges Willyams. 

“Whether it were that my grandfather, on his arrival, was 
not encouraged by those to whom he had a right to look 
up ... I know not; but certainly he appears never to have 
cordially or intimately mixed with his community. This 
tendency to alienation was, no doubt, subsequently encouraged 
by his marriage, which took place in 1 765 . My grandmother, 
the beautiful daughter of a family who had suffered from 
persecution, had imbibed that dislike for her race which the 
vain are too apt to adopt when they find that they are born to 
public contempt . . . Seventeen years, however, elapsed before 
my grandfather entered into mis union, and during that 
interval he had not been idle. He was only eighteen when 
he commenced his career and when a great responsibility 
devolved upon him. He was not unequal to it He was a 
man of great character; sanguine, courageous, speculative, 
and fortunate; with a temper which no disappointment could 
disturb, and a brain, amid reverses, full of resource. He made 
his fortune in the midway of life, and settled near Enfield, 
where he formed an Italian garden, entertained his friends, 
played whist with Sir Horace Mann, who was his great 
acquaintance, and who had known his brother at Venice as 
a banker, ate macaroni which was dressed by the Venetian 
Consul, sang canzonettas, and notwithstanding a wife who 
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never pardoned Hm for his name, and a son who disappointed 
all his plans, and who to the last hour of his life was an enigma 
to him, lived till he was nearly ninety, and then died in 1 8 1 7 
m the full enjoyment of prolonged existence.” 


All this makes a spacious background for Disraeli’s career, 
but it amounts largely to picturesque embroidery of the facts. 
Benjamin Disraeli, the grandfather, came to England not from 
Venice, but from Cento, in Ferrara, and Benjamin the elder did 
not spell his name D’Israeli until he reached J-ingland. (Disraeli 
gave up the apostrophe when he was eighteen.) Benjainin’.s 
fether was known as Isaac Israeli, and Israeli is .Arabic for an 
fsraelite. In Arabic, or languages derived partly from Arabic, 
is is customary to add an “i” to foreign words for which the 
language has no equivalent. Thus in the East .A frican Campaign 
during the Great War the Germans w’cre called Germani in 
Kiswahili, the chief local native language, which has many 


associations with Arabic, 

Grandfather Benjamin began life in this country in an .Anglo- 
Italian business house, and later set up on his own account. Me 
had some unlucky experiences in speculation though he after- 
wards became a member of the Stock Exchange, but the turning- 
point in his career seems to have been his marriage to his second 
wife, Sarah, who really did inhmt the blood of the \’illa Reals. 

Sarah brought money into the family and in due time Benjamin 
prospered so well that when he died he left an estate valued at 
,(35,000. Benjamin and Sarah had an only son, lsa.ic, born in 
1766, who was the father of Marjj Anne’s second husb.ind. 

Isaac D’Israeli is a niost charming character whom everyone 
loved except possibly his wife, since in his later married life he 
lived as a complete recluse. When a boy Isaac was poetic .ind 
p^onate, a bookworm and a solitary. His mother exasperated 
him and his father placated him wdth presents. Disreali records 
that once when Isaac mn away from home his father found him 
lying on a tombstone in Hackney Churchyard, kissed him, and 
gave hum a pony. 

Isaac, having enough money to live on, adopted a literary 
car^ T Disraeli inherited his literary 

best iMown work is his Curiositm of Utermre, 

*ge of twenty-five. 

He Mana Bmcvi in 1802, but she bad little influence 

o rehed on his father for sympathy and admiration 
even if Isaac nev» u:^ tribute 
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to Isaac’s delightful personality is that Mary Anne loved him, 
an affection he returned, as a mark of which he left her his 
collection of prints when he died old and blind. His chief 
importance in history is his influence on Disraeli, and the fact 
that he came to the rescue in some of his brilliant son’s recurring 
financial crises. 

I'he son has left us this picture of Isaac; 

“He was fair, with a Bourbon nose, and brown eyes of 
extraordinary beauty and lustre. He wore a small black 
velvet cap, but his white hair latterly touched his shoulders 
in curls almost as flowing as in his boyhood. His extremities 
were delicate and well-formed, and his leg, at his last hour, 
as shapely as in his youth, which showed the vigour of his frame. 
Latterly he had become corpulent. He did not excel in 
conversation, though in his family circle he was garrulous. 
Everything interested him,^ and blind and eighty-two he was 
still as susceptible as a child. One of his last acts was to 
compose some verses of gay gratitude to his daughter-in-law 
(Mary Anne) who was his London correspondent, and to 
whose lively pen he was indebted for constant amusement. 

. . . His feelings, though always amiable, were not painfully 
deep, and amid joy or sorrow the philosophic vein was ever 
evident. . . . One of his few infirmities was rather a deficiency 
of self-esteem.’’ 

Here in the last sentence we may find perhaps an explanation 
of the inferiority complex which seems to underly all Disraeli's 
superficial boastfulness and sartorial gasconnades. 

When Disraeli was about six years old he was sent to a select 
school kept by a Miss Roper in Islington. He went on from 
there to a second school at Blackheath, kept by the Rev, John 
Potticany. No particularly strict views as to religion could 
have been maintained there, for Disraeli was not the only Jew 
among the scholars. Of his schooldays little is known, tnough 
the schooldays of the heroes in his novels Vivian Grey and 
Contarini Fleming are supposed to be autobiographical. At 
the age of fourteen he was venr ill, to the alarm or his grand- 
father, and we find him a victim periodically to mysterious 
illnesses throughout the course of his life. 

Three months later the grandfather died and Isaac, now 
better off, moved to 6 Bloomsbury Square, and remained there 
for twelve years. During his tenancy of this_ house a most 
important event occurred in the life of Disraeli, failing which 
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his political career might never have been achieved, on account 
of his religion. For some years Isaac had not lived on good 
terms with the elders of his synagogue, and in 1 8 1 6 he resigned 
from the congregation. Isaac remained neither Jew nor 
Christian, but a friend of the family prevailed on him to let the 
children be baptised. Thus Disraeli became a member of the 
established church and no religious difficulties prevented him 
thereafter from atbdning the highest office in the State. 

Shordy afterwards he attended a school jn Kpping Forest, 
kept by the Rev. Eli Cogan, a Unitarian minister. I le stayed 
there four years and declares that when he left he could have 
gone to the university without being crammed by a private 
tutor. He had read widely in the Greek classics and in Latin 
a great deal of Cicero, Caesar, and Livy, and all Virgil and 
Horace. He seems to have left the school at Epping Forest 
at the ^e of sixteen, and read on his own account for another 
year. At seventeen he was articled to a firm of solicitors, Messrs. 
Swain, Stevens, Maples, Pearse & Hunt in Frederick’s Place, 
Old Jewry, a proceeding which his father regarded with the 
greatest enthusiasm, though Disraeli already had ambitions to 
enter Parliament. He acted as secretary to one of the partners; 
he says that the partner’s correspondence was as extensive as a 
minister’s, and the clients were all men of great importance. 

At this time Anne, aged twenty-nine, had been married 
to Wyndham Lewis for six years. 

Isaac, of course, was indulging in the rosy dreams of all 
parents of sons. He had placed Benjamin with the second most 
important firm of solicitors in the City, the head of which was 
Ms great friend. The boy might now be regarded as settled in 
life, and Isaac could spend laborious days in the British Museum 
Md his library, collecting more snippets for more CurmitU'S of 
Literature untroubled by anxiety about Ben. Isaac was a kind 
of literary magpie and left a vast collection of disconnected 
jottings. Moreover, the head of the firm had a daughter, and 
what more natural than that a happy alliance might wed Ben 
to the firm in more senses than one? She married someone 
else, became the mother of two generals, and Disraeli later on 
m^e one a minister, having in the interval refused to continue 

^ ^ rosy dreams of parents. 

Meanwhile he dmd^ his life between reaJng the Greek 

■b FwSSrt appearing daily at the office 

*“ Jol® Mmray, ft. publWim. There he met 
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various literary persons, including Tom Moore, a sort of poet, 
who had returned from the Continent and revealed personal 
details about Byron. The conversation at Murray’s dinners 
furnished some of the dialogue for Disraeli’s novel Vivian Grey^ 
and the connection with Murray is important because much 
comes of it later. In the meantime Disraeli, an exuberant 
youth, became slightly abounding. We read of him wearing a 
black velvet suit with rufHes and black stockings with red 
clox. ^ He had begun already to have an eye for ladies, but his 
devotion to his sister Sarah exerted a steadying influence. About 
this time he made his first attempt at writing, which came to 
nothing. 

The business of the law was not going very well, and during 
the period of his apprenticeship in Frederick’s Place, Disraeli 
became the victim of one of his recurring fits of illness. The 
result was a six weeks’ holiday in Europe, accompanied by his 
father and a young man named Meredith, later to become 
Sarah’s fianc^. This was her fatal love affair because Meredith 
died, and with his death her love-life ended. 

There is not the faintest sign of ill-health in Disraeli’s letters 
to Sarah from the Continent, that kind understanding Sarah 
whose eternal lot it was to sit at home, receive her brother’s 
overflowing letters and reply in suitably admiring terms. Some- 
thing in Disraeli’s nature made the admiration of a woman an 
absolute necessity. This admiration he never lacked; Sarah, 
Lady Blessington, Sara Austen, the beautiful Sheridans, Mary 
Anne,^ Mrs. Brydges Willyams, and a dozen others all yielded 
it to him heaped up, shaken tc^ether, pressed down, and running 
over. The unwilling reflection arises that women love a bounder, 
and Disraeli,^ on the least admirable side of his nature, the 
flamboyant side, was always slightly a bounder. But then, 
he came as a relief to many lovely ladies after the strong silent 
Englishmen of his day; even Queen Victoria, her heart ostenta- 
tiously broken by the untimely decease of the Prince Consort, 
basked in the plainly expressed admiration of Mr. Disraeli. 
He sent her a novel of his own composing, and she sent him her 
literary ewe lamb: Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands, She also sent him camellias and primroses from 
Osborne. The secret of his appeal to women wta that Disraeli 
never lacked kindness towards them. He addressed them with a 
slightly Eastern extravagance, and there is no woman however 
exalted, but loves to hear nice things said about her in discreet 
worshipful and convincing langu^e by a distinguished man. 
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Disraeli writes to the sympathetic Sarah from Bruges that 
Isaac was frisky with mulled claret on landing, and on 
the strength of it the lion of Ostend. For Bruges he has the 
greatest admiration, and here Isaac is in fine racy' spirits. 
Ghent is too marvellous, and there he encounters a meal of 
roast joint, veal chops with rich sauce, roast pigeons, peas, 
dessert, salad, bread, and beer, all for six francs. At Brussels 
again he rhapsodises over food with the enthusiasm of a growing 
boy; the oysters are as small as shrimps and delicately sweet. 
Isaac comes out in a black stock. 

At Antwerp he celebrates a vel-au-vait of pigeons. At 
he drinks Hochheimer, johannesberg, Kudesheimer, 
and Assmannshauser. It is true there is also a great deal about 
pictures and architecture. The indisposition seems quite to 
have passed away. One imagines Sarah in Bloomsbury .'Square, 
with no roast pigeons, no Belgian oysters, no Assmannshauser, 
marvelling at the doings of her brilliant brother and reflecting 
how wonderful it was to be a man. 


At Darmstadt he lauds the opera, and the Grand Duke in 
grand military uniform standing up and beating time. At 
Coblenz the dinners if possible improve, partridges abound, and 
the roebuck is superb. 

Vopging down the Rhine he determined he would not become 
a lawyer. 

Ehiving made this great decision the question to he answered 
on his arrival in England was what should he bci* 'rcmporarily, 
at any rate, he proceeded to follow in grandfather Benjamin’s 
femtsteps and speculate on the Stock Exchange. Alas, family 
history repeated itself, and he found no more success than 
gwhdfatier Benjanun before he married Sarah, w*ho brought 
monqr into the family. At the ofEce of Messrs. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse, & Hunt, solicitors, Disraeli had met .1 young 
man named Evans, and here the Welsh motif rciippcars, for what 
nme could possibly be more Welsh than I^ans i More curious 
still it is identical with Mary Anne’s maiden name. I'hc two 
became very good friends. 

, That happened to be an era of speculation in South American 
imes, and young_ Mr. Evans and young Mr. Disraeli fixed 
tto eyes and Aar attention on this land of promise with all 
me opttnn^ of youth. Why save with punful slowness when 
Ti L t ^ conspiraCT to get rich quickly? 


ofa»,nr. In tk* fcBmriog JoBo titty were on tl» 
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wrong side. Disraeli, at twenty had begun that career of debt 
which he was to pursue through most of his life, even though 
later on Mary Anne, like Sarah in the case of grandfather 
Benjamin, would come to the rescue. 

Still, he made some small profit-out of finance because John 
Murray, the publisher, at whose house he had dined with his 
father, commissioned him to write a pamphlet on the subject of 
American mining companies. Shortly afterwards he wrote a 
second pamphlet on the same subject. This association with 
Murray gave Disraeli the opportunity to suggest the founding 
of a new daily paper. Conservative in politics, of an importance 
similar to that of The Times. 

It is remarkable that even at this early age he should have 
displayed a capacity which was to serve him well throughout 
his life, that or being able to convince men much older or more 
influential than himself of the soundness of his ideas. No one 
would have expected a publisher of Murray’s importance to 
entertain for a moment this vast scheme put forward by a young 
man whose sole litarary experience consisted in having written 
a couple of pamphlets. Strangely enough Murray did entertain 
it. Disraeli brought in a financier, and an agreement was signed 
that a morning paper should be published and managed by 
Murray, who was to have a half-share, the other half being 
split between the financier and Disraeli. 

This all happened in 1825, brought about by the youthful 
Disraeli in his twenty-first year. They proposed to start the 
paper in the beginning of 1826, and as Murray wanted Sir 
Walter Scott’s son-in-law, Lockhart, to undertake the editorship, 
he sent Disraeli to Scotland for the purpose of persuading 
Lockhart 

It developed into a very gallant enterprise. Disraeli as 
usual lived in superlatives. Edinburgh is the most beautiful 
city in the world, in ^ite of all he wrote to Sarah about Bruges 
ana Brussels and Mainz and Darmstadt and Coblentz, and 
that all he has seen of the world is one corner of Europe, The 
four-in-hands of the Yorkshire squires could never be equalled 
outside Yorkshire. There is a characteristic touch about cold 
grouse and marmalade for breakfast 

Having seen Sir Walter and Lockhart he writes to Murray 
at great length on the strategy and tactics of persuading JLockhart 
that if he accepts their offer his will be a position of toe greatest 
eminence and dignity. It seems strange at the present day 
that Lockhart apparently considered the emtorship of a newspaper 
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ranking \irith The Times to be a comparatively base occupation 
not at all suited to his station. Still, Lockhart was persuaded, 
and Disraeli, back in London, immersed himself in the details 
of producing the paper. The usual office politics followed, 
and storms arose with Murray, but nothing could stop Disraeli, 
and he proceeded to christen the new paper The Rcprcsemathe 
with the unanimous approval of all concerned. 

And there the story ends so far as he is concerned. Late 
in the year a financial crash occurred overwhelming him com- 
pletely. Murray duly brought out the paper but it only lived 
for six months. 


The strength of Disraeli’s character lay in the fact that he 
invariably founded future successes on past failures. Having 
failed with a newspaper he proceeded to retrieve the situation 
with a novel. In the autumn of 1 825 the Disraelis had taken a 
house near Amersham, and here in four months ho wrote his 


first novel, Vivian Grey, finishing it before the end of his twenty- 
first year. It was of the high society type, imitated from a 
successful novel which had appeared in the preceding year, 
Austen, the solicitor, who let the Disraelis the house at" Amer- 
sham, possessed a charming wife. After the deimie of The 
Representative Disraeli had no hope of his novel’s being accepted 
by Murray, and so he took the manuscript to Mrs. Austen, who 
knew a publisher named Colburn. 

Her name was Sara, and she was very beautiful. Disraeli 
at twenty-one constituted the ideal prot6gd for a beautiful 
married woman. He had good looks, charm, gifts amounting to 
genius, and the further appeal from a woman’s point of view that 
for the moment fate had crushed him. Besides, it was all so 
sate; she was a friend of his mother, and the last thing he desired 
wouH be a love affair with her. Nothing could result but that 
most delightful of relationships between an older, beautiful 
woman m a romantic young man who admired her discreetly 

imbibe most swcctly- 
f 0^ literature, 

■-“«* William 
for Cariiff once more. 
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Sara wrote Disraeli a charming letter praising the novel, 
promising to use her influence with Colburn. He was not told 
the author’s name, and Sara copied out the manuscript in order 
to preserve the secret. This alone demonstrates her profound 
interest in the young author, for copying a manuscript is tedious 
work, except as a labour of love. In any case anonynaity was the 
mode of the moment. A publisher would produce a novel called 
So-and-So anonymously and follow it with another entitled 
Such-and-Such, by the author of So-and-So. Colburn, who under- 
stood publicity, led the world to suppose that the author’s name 
had been suppressed because the portraits in the book were so 
true to life. 

Consequently Vivian Grey became a success and the papers 
reviewed it at length. For the two volumes in which it first 
appeared Disraeli was paid ,^200. Unfortunately the secret 
of the author’s name leaked out, whereupon a storm of ridicule 
burst upon his jet-black curls. Colburn had done his best to 
imply that the author of Vivian Grey was a man of fashion, and 
the critics turned on him. In spite of that the novel went into 
three editions. 

Like many of Disraeli’s novels it is largely autobiographical. 
Vivian Grey’s father was a distinguished literary figure and 
Vivian is precocious and brilliant. This fits Isaac and Disraeli 
well enough. A Lord Beaconsfield figures in the book. Most 
critics agree that the hero of the first volume is Disraeli. 

In June, 1826, after the excitement which attended the pub- 
lication of Vivian Grey, Disraeli fell ill once more. Fortunately 
for him the Austens were about to start on a holiday in Switzer- 
land and Italy and invited him to join them. One feels that Ae 
inspiration came from Sara, just as the inspiration came later to 
Wyndham L-ewis from Mary Anne when Wyndham offered 
Disraeli a safe seat at Maidstone. 

All the charming and devoted women who furthered his 
interests shared the prophetic inspiration that the gods loved him, 
that he had success written on his brow, and one day the gate- 
way of fame would be open for him. The desire to be associated 
witihi success is common to most people, and women detect 
successful (Qualities in a man more quickly and accurately than 
others of his own sex. Thus Sam Austen reasoned no doubt tihat 
this {>recocious and handsome young man, with his a mazing 
audacity tempered by a very real chivalry towards women, would 
one day pass out of her life in order to scale the heights for wHch 
he was destined, but at any rate for the moment he belonged to her. 
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His political future she could not foretell, but her life had been 
spent in literary circles and she saw in Wm a writer of genius. 
Brooding over him she knew the pride of a trainer when, looking 
at a colt in a paddock, he feels convinced that he sees before him a 
foture Derby winner, 

Sara had engineered the handsome young man’s first literary 
success and was entitled to some reward. Not only did she 
copy the manuscript but suggest certain alterations, and more 
important still it was she who sold it to Colburn. 'I'hus no one 
could grudge her this delicately sentimental jotirncy with her 
young, lion through Switzerland and Italy, especially as her 
feelmgs toward him remained almost completely maternal. 
Besides, there was so much remaining for him to learn about 
women, and who could instil this necessary knowledge more 
subtly than she, against a background of Swiss mountains and 
Italian sunsets? 

As for Disraeli, he had borne the strain of a failure and a 
success, collapsed under it, and seized with joy upon the oppor- 
tunity to put London behind him and embark on weeks of 
pleasant wandering. London had seen his humiliation over 
Murray and The Representame^ made amends by its attitude to 
Vivian Grey, and then, changing countenance once more, hurled 
bitter scorn at Vivian Grefs author once his name was known. 
London could go to hang; it had not given him much happiness 
so far; he would be quit of Scots reviewers who de.scribcd Vivuin 
Grey as a paltry catchpenny by an obscure person for whom 
nobody cares a straw. 

Switzerland and Italyl Byron had known them l«>th, that 
Byton of whom four years previously— how long ago it seemed 
and how much had happened since then— he heard intimate talk 
when dining, a mere shadow of his father, at Murray's tabic. 
Much TOter would flow under the bridges before he dined at 
Murray s table ^ain. What had Tom Moore said of Byron? 
fhat M was gettii^ fat and his hair was grey and his tccUi were 
bad. Yet after all Byron had been the great literary figure of the 
age, who for aU that admired Isaac, and had asked the publisher 
to send him anything new of Isaac’s. 

^ew^mtzcrland and Italy well. There were the days 

8«nc circle as the 

^eilm and loved Mrs. Shelley’s step-sister, Claire Clairmont, 

■ HaraW aul Mai/nJ. DUracli. 

too, meant to wnte in Switzerland, and in Italy. He would glide 




DISRAKI.I AT 'rilK 1»KRI()1> WIIKN nilAN aRKT WAS PUJihlSHED 
Note the riftKft, the ruihed Hhlrt-hlecves, the pompoms on the sl»)e8, the luxuriant curls, and the 
general atmosphere of the perfect dandy. 
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in gondolas along the canals of Venice, where Byron spent years 
in dissipation and wrote Mazeppa and the first two cantos of 
jDo« Jum^ his masterpiece. 

There the Countess Guiccioli rescued him and they lived 
together at Ravenna and Pisa and Genoa, cities with names like 
jewels. Into the young Disraeli's life also there might enter 
beautiful Contessas, mistresses of Italian palaces. After all, 
the star of his family had risen in Italy. Grandfather Benjamin, 
the English denizen of 1 748, first saw the light there, and Italian 
influences remained with him to the end, since in the days of his 
prosperity he formed the Italian garden near Enfield, ate macaroni 
prepared by the Venetian consul, and sang canzonettas. 

So Disraeli crossed over, from Dover to Boulogne, and all the 
trumpets of adventure sounded for him on the other side. The 
Austens and he set out for Paris, and it took them days, stopping 
at Montreuil and Grandvilliers on the way. 

There begins once more the flood of enthusiastic correspon- 
dence typical of Disraeli on his travels, but this time he writes 
freely to Isaac as well as to Sarah. Paris, where he stayed in 
the rue do Rivoli, leaves him, as might be imagined, com- 
pletely breathless, and he explores the city with the energy he 
brought to all his undertakings. Years later he was to return 
to Paris with Mary Anne and be received by the King, Mary 
Anne’s presentation being impossible owing to some formality. 
Did he remember then the eager boy of twenty-one lost in wonder 
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the quais, and the old city 
He is so excited that he forgets to keep his diary, though Austen 
and Sara kept theirs faithfully. Sara, after all, could lend him 
hers to copy, re-living every incident, and chiding him gently 
for his lack of pains in not keeping his own. 

They stayed in Paris a few days and continued to Geneva 
by the road which led through Dijon. How wonderfully one 
saw France from a travelling carriage drawn by post-horses, and 
how intimately one came to know one’s companions. The 
isolation of the carriage resembled that of a ship at sea; he 
learned to recognise every light and shade of Sara’s pretty face, 
the shadow of her eyelashes on her cheeks, Sara when happy 
and Sara when bore^ the very play of her thoughts mirrored 
in those expressive eyes. 

And yet, had he but known, mastery lay all the time with 
Sara, for all his precocity and the success of his first novel. 
She was happily married to Austen and had designed the pattern 
of her life, while that of his remained so far without design. 


B 
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For her he represented the charm of a partiv ularlv appealing 
kitten or puppy, or of an exceptionally engaging eliiid. As the 
journey proceeded the maternal side of her character became 
more and more in evidence. She wotc to Sarah, _ who in all 
tin's world was never, it seemed, to know the joys c»f continental 
vagabondage, noting the improvement in Disraeli’s health with 
the most detached satisfaction. He was, after all, only a boy. 

Geneva offered him the majesty of mountains and the blue 
waters of her lake as a spectacle, and conversations with a 
boatman who had waited upon Byron, 'i'hc boatman gossipped, 
as boatmen will, of his one-time patron, and Disraeli recounts 
it all faithfully to Isaac. The food had left much to he desired 
between Paris and Geneva, but Geneva makes up h)r all short- 
comings. Sara’s French is even more rapid than her English. 

Before he left Geneva he was able to witness a storm the 


lake such as Byron had described in ChiUt' HtnlJ, He dis- 
tinguishes it with the adjective sublime, which becomes gravely 
overworked in his descriptions of Alpine scenery. It must have 
seemed a great adventure to make the passage f>f the Himplon 
in a horse-drawn carriage, and inevitably the slowness of the 
procedure heightened the effect. 'Die cold lUstressed the 
travellers — perhaps even Sara’s delicious nose turned red or 
blue — and on the descent into Italy they welccmied the sun, 
and there were convents with cupolas and fig and acacia and 
almond trees. They saw the villa of the late queen, and the 
ornaments were so indelicate that it was painful to behold them 
in the presence of a lady.^ Evidently Sara had attained success 
in his sentimental education, and he remained full of a tentlcr 
idealism that seems a thought wistful in these days when in- 
delicacy has ceased to shock ladies, and even amuses them. 

He dwells upon the kindness of the Austens and Austen's 
knowledge of the world in regard to postilions and strange 
images, and rejoices in the slowness of their journeying. 
Even at that period many travellers, according to Disraeli, had 
become slaves to the vice of speed. 

1. ^ conscientious tourist than he, and 

he md Mil^ m detail under the guiduicc of an Italian doctor, 
to wnm he had a letter of introduction, who lived in a palace 
anA dined every day on beefsteak. Then, leaving Milan the 
pam continued to Brescia and Verona. 

• 

of a at its worst, but he rises to noetic 

heights on ainvmg at Venice, ‘ 
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There are the gliding gondolas, and St. Mark’s, the Cam- 
panile, the Bridge of Sighs, the Palace of the Doges, and the 
prison. Nothing could have exceeded the magnificence of 
their lodgings. The Jew, with his black velvet cap, figured in 
the crowd. Music was never absent in Venice. 

And then, of course, there were the palaces with names like 
Foscari, Grimani, and Barberigo. Disraeli could hardly fail 
to admire palaces, given the spaciousness of his ideas. Porphyry 
and agates and mosaics in gold, jasper, and lapis lazuli figure in 
the description. The cupolas are not only cupolas, but hooded 
cupolas. Literally Disraeli got drunk on Venice. 

He continues to Florence and admits the existence of clever 
artists and sculptors in that city. Remember that these are all 
the quickly-conceived opinions of a boy of twenty-one, immature, 
impressionable, and uninstructed, who has just taken some of 
the chief sights of Europe at a gallop. He might have made 
more intelligent comments, but equally he might have made 
worse out of a surfeit of mental and sphitual indigestion. The 
marvel is that his opinions are as sound as they are. Leaving 
out the early nineteenth-century prancing of his letters, or, 
conversely, allowing for the colloquial balderdash of to-day, 
he makes a very creditable effect. It seems quaint in the light 
of the present that he employed a copyist to make a miniature of 
Charles the First by Vandyke for his father, when at this moment 
one can buy for a few pence reproductions of almost every 
notable picture on earth. The miniature failed to repeat the 
genius of the original, which suggests that a modem generation 
is insufficiently grateful to process engraving. 

Florence, writes Disraeli, is cheap, for there luxuries are 
cheap. That of course is the criterion of cheapness, and England 
to-day is the dearest country in the world, because tobacco and 
wines and spirits are dear. 

In all his descriptions of the marvels he saw the fact obtrudes 
itself that the marvels are not only marvellous in themselves, 
but because he saw them. In the language of the modern 
newspaper they are very carefully written up. It would not do 
for the palaces of the Foscari, Grimani and so on to disappoint. 
This is the young Disraeli’s continental holiday, and he did not 
come out into the wilderness of Europe merely to see a reed 
shaken by the wind. Reading the account of his doings one 
feels inevitably that he has an eye on posterity. Even in his 
day the averse son did not write such rotund, posed, and 
calculated letters to his father. Many of Disraeli’s letters are 
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as intimate and personal as anyone’s; those from Switzerland 
and Italy when he travelled in company with Mia and her 
husband are not among them. These arc the careful effort ot a 
rather self-conscious young man diligently sustaining the pose 
of an intelligent and instructed connoisseur, i hey tonn a very 
interesting comment on his state of mind at that period. 

The travellers went on to Spezzia and Genoa and Turin. 1 he 
Apennines draw from Disraeli lyrical passages reminiscent of the 
Song of Solomon. He cannot credit his geographical situation 
and demands passionately to site the Apennines in .Asia under 
an Oriental sky, though the flora of the Apennines, which excites 
his wondering admiration, probably has little in common with 
that of Asia, be the sky of Asia never so Oriental. 

It is all a part of his exotic nature. If Disraeli could return 
to earth at the age of twenty-one and travel in the tube troin 
Piccadilly Circus to Edgware Road he would pour out lyrical 
ecstasies to Sarah or Isaac about the shining rails, the artistic 
treasure of the posters on the walls of the stations, the marvellous 
system of signalling which keeps one train trom running into 
another, the ventilation, the convenience, the brilliant lighting^ 
(“Dizzy loves lights,” Mary Anne once said)>_and all the rest of 
it. llie fact is he could not see anything which interested him 
through the eyes of an ordinary person. It had to be enlarged, 
gilded, rhapsodised about till the commonplace became pheno- 
menal, to assuage that appetite for the heroic which never left 
him. 

And yet, at the end of these dithyrambs about the Apennines, 
and Venetian palaces, huge aloes, five capitals, and twelve 
great cities, there emerges the Disraeli who lived and still lives 
in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. Dazzled by all that he 
has seen he declares solemnly that England vnth ail her imper- 
fections is worth the rest of the world put together. This may 
have been due to a sudden fit of home-sickness; more likely it 
signifies the mature Disraeli beginning to emerge from the 
moods, green-sickness and extravagances of youth. 

He told his sister Sarah that he had not been idle, and this, 
as we.shall see, was not an empty boast. In spite of his exuber- 
ance, affectations and general over-abundance, he won the 
approval of Sara Austen as a travelline companion. She wrote 
to Sarah that he is easily plcasei^ amusing, and actively 
kind. 

They travelled by road more than two thousand miles, which 
sounds an mcredible distance for horse transpotii for even if 
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they averaged ten miles an hour, an impossible feat, it would 
mean two hundred driving hours. 

The not being idle of which Disraeli acquainted Sarah 
produced z sequel to Vivian Grey, which he completed during 
his \yanderings with Sara Austen and her husband. It was 
definitely inferior to the original two volumes, and the scene 
is that of the German tour which Disraeli undertook vnth 
Isaac and Meredith two years previously. A Byronic melancholy 
distinguishes the Vivian Grey of the sequel, probably due to 
the author’s unhappy experiences with Murray and The Repre- 
sentative, his debts, his illness, the brutality of certain critics 
in connection with the original two volumes of Vivian Grey, 
and above all to Disraeli’s continued lack of direction. 

It is not hard to understand his desolation at this stage of his 
career when he is not rhapsodising about mountains, lakes, 
pictures, and palaces in letters written home with one eye on 
posterity. He was twenty-one, and so far without the slightest 
pretensions to a career, and he owed a great deal of money. 
Murray disliked him and the critics were against him owing to 
Colburn’s misguided publicity in connection with the original 
two volumes of Vivian Grey. He was obsessed by an overweening 
ambition which found no outlet, he could not bear to be ignored, 
he must excel or perish, and yet there seemed no direction in 
which he was likely to excel. 

Doctors tell us that it is impossible to bully Nature, that 
Nature always strikes an average, that stages of unusual activity 
are followed by stages of recuperation during which nothing 
of any account is produced. Disraeli cetainly justified this theory 
after the appearance of the sequel to Vivian Grey. 

The next three years were almost completely fruitless. The pre- 
cocious youth who set Murray by the ears, made his flying visit 
to Scotland and electrified Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart, paid 
for his precociousness by a long period when he lay fallow. 
There was some talk of the Bar in 1827, but except for keeping 
his t^ms and eating his dinners at Lincoln’s Inn for two years 
nothing came of it. Apart from this the two yckrs show hardly 
anything accomplished. 

The explanation is simple. During those two years Disraeli 
suffered from one of the strange and obscure states of depression 
to which people who have over-taxed their physical and nervous 
strength rail victims. If we look back on his early career there is 
no reason for surprise. When he was twelve has grandfather 
Benjamin wrote anxiously about “poor little Ben,” who had been 
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very ill. At sixteen he left school and read voraciously at home for 
a year. Then came the apprenticeship to Messrs. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse & Hunt in Frederick's Place, and the unfortu- 
nate speculation in company with Evans which laid upon him 
the burden of debt, to be followed by the feverish planning which 
-preceded the founding of The Representaitve. 

In all these years his only weeks of complete relaxation occurred 
during the tour of Belgium and Germany with Isaac after a 
second illness. On his travels in Switzerland and Italy with 
Sara and Austen, after a third, he wote the sequel to Ihiafi 
Grey, so that they formed only a partial holiday. 

Consequently this queer, paradoxical young man, who admired 
his industrious recluse of a father, more or less ignored his 
mother, because Maria found herself incapable of entering into 
her son’s intellectual life, and depended almost pathetically on 
the sympathy and my-brother-right-or-wrong (but never wrong) 
attitude of his sister Sarah, found himself in a strange mental 
state, quite unable to set about the business of a career. He 
suffered from blinding headaches and could not concentrate for 
long on work of any kind. He was il! in the summer of 1 827 
and in the summer of 1828; fortunately there were always Isaac 
and the family home to fall back on in these distressing condi- 
, tions. With them he shared country holidays in Oxfordshire, 
where the Austens joined them, and at Lyme Regis. Still, he 
managed somehow in the intervals of being ill to write a satirical 
work entitled The Voyage of Captain Repanilla, which the faithful 
Colburn published in 1828. 

Disraeli dedicated Captain Ropaniila to a certain Plumer 
Ward, whose house at Amersham the Disraelis once rented, 
thus leading to Disraeli’s acquaintanceship with the delightful 
Sara Amten, since Austen acted for Ward in the matter. This 
dedication may have been intended to make some slight return 
to Ward for the fact that his novel Tremaine had served as a model 
for Vivian Gny. Ward behaved as all people to whom books 
are dedicated should behave, and praised Captain Pepanilia to 
me skies, hailing Disraeli as a second Swift, He was alone in 
ms opinion, A^|:h tlwt scarcely detracts from the compliment. 

inis was all Disraeli had to show for the years 1 827 and 1 828. 
He contoued, according to his own statement, as ill as ever. 
1^ aftOTards his doctor described the complaint as chronic 
iraammation of the membranes of the brain. It sounds more 
neurasthenia brought on by over-work and an over- 
excitable nature. Throughout his life he alternated between 
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periods of severe stress and subsequent periods of semi-collapse, 
and in later years he was accustomed to recuperate periodically 
at Hughenden, his Buckinghamshire estate, under the care of 
Mary Anne, from the exhaustion of parliamentary sessions. 

In the summer of 1829 Isaac took a step which contributed 
very materially to his son’s recovery by moving from London to 
Bradenham, an old manor house hear High Wycombe. This 
manorial splendour alone acted like a tonic on Disraeli, who 
always loved splendour for splendour’s sake. Beyond that he 
was fascinated by the park of Bradenham with its grass-land and 
beech woods. Walking there, alone or with Sarah, he set 
himself to analyse his failures of the past and plan the triumphs 
of the future. Bradenham did him more good than all the 
doctors; regularly it was to be the starting-point of his enter- 
prises and a retreat from his failures, a refuge alike from duns, 
and the exacting social life of London. Here his family were 
first to meet Mary Anne, and after their marriage for years it 
provided them with a country home, since all the Disraelis adored 
her. 

At Bradenham he remained for nearly a year while the clean, 
reviving air of Buckinghamshire healed him mentally and 
physically. After a long lapse of time he could still describe the 
house affectionately in his novel Endymion as : 

“. . . an old hall with gable ends and lattice windows 
standing in grounds which once were stately, and where 
there are yet glade-like terraces of yew-trees, which give an 
air of dignity to a neglected scene. In front of the hall huge 
gates of iron, highly wrought, and bearing an ancient date as 
well as the shield of a noble house, opened on a village green, 
round which were clustered the cottages of the parish with 
only one exception, and that was the vicarage house, a modern 
building, not without taste, surrounded by a small yet brilliant 
garden.” 

How the ancient date and the arms of the noble house must 
have comforted him! 

Here then Disraeli lingered. He wanted his father to buy 
him a country estate where he could settle down, but Isaac 
rebelled. The Austens invited him to London, but he remained 
at Bradenham, partly on account of his health, partly because 
appearance in London meant pursuit by his creditors, of whom 
the innocent Isaac knew nothmg. He planned a journey to the 
East which Isaac forbade for me moment. Disraeli therefore 
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setded down to write a book in order to make money for the 
Eastern journey. 

It is one of the features of his career that periodically, whatever 
else may be occupying him at the time, he is obliged to sit down 
and write a novel in order to make money. Con.sequently, 
with the call of the East becoming more and more insistent, he 
sat down to write The Toung Duke. 

He began it towards the end of 1^29 and finished it in the 
spring of 1830. Evidently, judging from the reception given to 
Captain Popanilla there was no money in satire, at any rate for 
the moment, so he returned to the vein of Vn'utn GVej and 
produced another novel of high society, society so high in fact 
that Isaac is ssdd to have exclaimed with the depressing candour 
always shown by relations to budding geniuses: *‘\\hat does 
Ben know of dukes?” Actually Ben knew extremely little almut 
dukes at this stage, but the time would come when he was to 
meet them on terms of equality. 

His hero, the Duke of St. James is, as usual, a Disraelish 
creature, influenced by a lady called May Dacre, a distinctly 
attractive heroine whom, seeing she belongs to the Roman 
Catholic faith, the Young Duke ^cinates by a speech In support 
of Catholic Emancipation, a remarkable means of winning a 
lady’s affections, but effective in his instance. (The Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed in 1829, when the Duke of 
Wellin^on introduced a bill throwing open the Houses of 
Parliament and most public ofliices to Roman Catholics, 'fhe 
Young Duke’s method of appealing to his beloved represented, 
therefore, a topical touch.) 

The novel has serious political leanings and includes parlia- 
mentary sketches which give thumbnail portraits of the dcliatcrs 
of those days_ and indicate that Disraeli’s passion for politics 
rmained as intense as ever. Canning, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Brougham, Macaulay, Peel, and even the Duke of Wellington 
are included in the ^lery. 

The autobiographical interest predominates for all that. 
Disraeli nev^ seems to tire of turning his characters into mouth- 
pieces for his opinions, philosophy, ambitions, and views on 
evmrthing under the sun relevant or irrelevant. The writer of 
i^ay can do no more then envy the latitude allowed by pub- 
lishm to au^ors in the early nineteenth century; few modern 
authcars could claim the indulgence of their publisher or even 
^ ® they digieased from the main theme of a novel 

er to discuss the mtory of, let us say, Mr. Ramsay 
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Macdonald, Mr. Baldwin, Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. George 
Lansbiiry, and Lord Hailsham. In Disraeli’s time the action 
of a novel proceeded at the speed of the post-horse and the 
sailing-ship. Nowadays it has to synchronise with that of the 
sports car and the aeroplane. Also the modern writer would 
never be allowed to pad as Disraeli padded in such passages as: 

“Oh, my soul, must we then part? (The character refers to 
his own soul and is not addressing a lady.) Is this the end of 
all our conceptions, all our musings, our panting thoughts 
(can thoughts pant.?), our gay fancies, our bright imaginings, 
our delicious reveries, and exquisite communing? Is this 
the end, the great and full result, of all our sweet society?” 

What the character really means by all this is: “Am I going 
to die?” 

There is also a piece about his father, foreshadowing their 
parting when, thanks to money earned by writing The Toung 
Duke, Disraeli would really and truly set out for the East: 

“Oh, my father! . . . Peace brood o’er thy lettered bowers 
and Love smile in the cheerful hall (this means Bradenham) 
that I shall not forget upon the swift Symplegades, or where 
warm Syria, with its palmy shore, recalls our holy ancestry!” 

The Symplegades have always exercised a fatal attraction for 
writers apt to be seduced by fine words. Swinburne also fell: 

“ Who shall seek thee and bring 
And restore thee thy day, 

When the dove dipt her wing 
And the oars won their way 

Where the nanowing Symplegades whitened the straits of 
Propontis with spray ? ” 

But then Swinburne also was a precocious young man, and 
had red hair into the bargain. 

The Toung Duke includes also a particularly juicy passage about 
' England, thus: 

“Oh England! Oh my country — althot^h full many an 
Eastern clime and Southern race have given me something of 
their burning blood it flows for thee ! I rejoice that my flying 
fathers threw their ancient seed on the stern shores which they 
have not dishonoured; I am proud to be thy child.” 

It is a far cry from this sort of thing to the joyful metaphor in a 
speech against Peel: “The right hon. gentleman caught the 
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Whigs bathing and walked away with their clothes. He has 
left them in the full enjoyment of their libera! position and he is 
himself a strict conservative of their garments.” 

If Disraeli was ever to reach the hiastern climes and Southern 
races whence his flying fathers arrived to throw their ancient 
seed on the stern shores of England it became necessary, having 
written The Toun^ Duke, to find a publisher, i le asked to see 
Murray with a view to placing it with him, but Murray was not 
at home. The affair of The Repmenhiihe still rankled in his 
memory. Disraeli betook himself to the excellent Colburn, but 
Colburn’s reader was critical rather than enthusiastic. Disraeli 
therefore turned to Lytton Bulwer for comfort. 

This remarkable young man had m.adc a success with a novel 
called Pelham, whereupon Disraeli exchanged books with him 
and they corresponded until a meeting took place. 

Bulwer was married, and thus, when Mary Anne, her friend, 
wished Disraeli to be introduced to her at Rosina Bulwer ’s house 


it was a simple matter for his beautiful wife Rosina to comply with 
the request. The two young dandies, Bulwer and Disraeli, 
solemnly discussing Disraeli’s latest masterpiece must have made 
an Meeting picture, both admirably earnest and intense. Bulwer 
praised The Toung Duke and then suggested that the use of a 
blue pencil might not do it any harm. Disraeli writhed, but he 
had heard the East a-calling and heeded naught else. ColWn 
must be persuaded, and persuaded he was at last to pay five 
-hundred pounds for The Toung Duke. 

The author’s clothes may have had something to do with the 
deal, for a friend records at this time that Disraeli was 'wearing a 
bme surtout, military light blue trousers, black stockings with 
red stripy and shoes. Another eye-witness spe^s of him In 
green velyrt trousers, a canary-coloured waistcoat, low shoes, 
silvtt buckles, lace at his wriste, and hair in ringlets. 

A contemporary portrwt supports these descriptions. It shows 
to stoding before a mantelpiece with one knee crossed over 

mantelpiece, and the 
nght hand toying with the jct-black ringlets. He wears a tail 

trousers are 

adorned with pompoms at the instep. 

I and Jod are incredibly magnificent and rings 
The face Is exceptionally good- 
^nsitive mouth and large, expressive eyes; the 

Ihe clothes worn by gentlemen of the period, as exhibited in 
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that fountain of all wisdom, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
show us none of this gaiety. Excepting an occasional pair of 
white Nankeen trousers, they are dignified to the point of sombre- 
ness. We have also the example of Wyndham Lewis, whose 
apparel featured a quiet richness and superlative cut, who would 
have died rather than wear red-striped stockings, or a canary 
waistcoat except in the hunting-field. But then it must never be 
forgotten that Wyndham Lewis had the coal-fields of Glamorgan- 
shire behind him, a castle in Wales, and a London house, while 
Disraeli had nothing except bed and board at Bradenham, an 
occasional few hundreds from a novel, and crushing debts. 

It was impossible to overlook Wyndham Lewis, a landed 
gentleman of Wales, a Deputy-Lieutenant, M.P. for Aldeburgh, 
a rich man. Disraeli, a Jew, with no resources and no prospects 
except such as he might attain by the exercise of his restless 
genius spurred on by ambition, might quite well be overlooked 
for the rest of his life. Therefore he took pains to make himself 
conspicuous. 

The determination to cut a figure in the world was at the root 
of all his arrogance, affectation, and eccentricity of costume. 
People might detest him, but at least they should not ignore him. 
The couplet: 

“ Cet animal tst trh michant : 

Quand on Vattajue, il st ilfenil' 

might have been written especially for him. 

In the new year of 1 830 he was in the grip of an inspiration to 
visit the East, and nothing should stop him, neither debts, nor 
lack of money, nor the objections which at first his father raised. 
There is no doubt that the resulting journey exerted a remarkable 
influence on his career. The late Lord Curzon provides a modem 
instance of a statesman who, as a young man, learned the East 
at first hand in preparation for his future destiny. To Disraeli’s 
expedition we can trace the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
and to Curzon’s the Vice-Royalty of India. Moreover, Dis- 
raeli’s travels in the East saw the beginning of that Imperial 
outlook which influenced his policy when he became Prime 
Minister. 

At the time when the plan first came into his mind the lure 
of the East arose mainly from its alleged grandetnr, and the fact 
that in the East his race was cradled. Beyond that its stm and 
colour, its beauty and barbarism, its intrigue and cruelty were 
such as to appeal to his nature. Solomon brought gold and ivory 
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and apes and peacocks in ships of Tarshish, and silver was 
nothing accounted in his day; such an atmosphere could not fail 
to attract a debt-encumbered young man of ambition who once 
remarked that moderate reputation could give him no pleasure. 

Like all really great men he kicked down light-heartedly any 
ladder by which he had reached a desired position. Once The 
ToungBuke had provided the necessary five hundred pounds the 
book ceased to interest him, and remained for the rest of his life 
the Cinderella among his novels. It appeared long after he left 
England and he annotmeed to Sarah that it could take its 
chance. Sarah, as might have been expected, went into ecstasies 
over it when it was published and wote to him with her pen 
dipped in her heart’s blood. The Toung Duke plcriscd the public 
both in England and in the United States, 

It was arranged that Meredith, the companion of Isa.u'’s and 
Disraeli’s holiday in Belgium and Germany some years before, 
should accompany him on this more majestic promenade to the 
East. Meredith was now engaged to Sarah, but he longed, as 
well he might, for one last bachelor expedition betorc settling 
down. The faithful Sarah raised no objection, for she was not 
one to make objections. The only sister among three brothers, 
the dutiful daughter of a remote and distinguished father, she 
recognised very well her place in the scheme of things where 
men were concerned; a minor place whence one gave continually 
and received little or nothing beyond a kindly tolerance and the 
opportunity to sympathise or admire as occasion offered. 

It seems appropriate here to describe the faithful Sarah. 
Accordmg to her portrwt she was by no means a beauty, but she 
has a strong, intelligent face which suggests that she would stick 
to anyone she loved through thick and thin. She wears a 
sm^Mly ugly dress with leg-of-mutton sleeves, and her high- 
piled hairdressing is so (Bstasteful to modern eyes that the 
portrait probably fails to do her justice. 

Before leaving England Disraeli wrote two fairly important 
letters. One was to Evans with whom he had indulged m rash 
y^aton dming the days when they both worked in the office 

Fredf'T'p^'®’ ^ “ 


f us .becornes vaguely sentimental when on the 
it that with bad luck he may never sec 

recaUed old friends, old faces and old debts. He told Evans that 
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to depart without settling his accounts cut him to the heart, 
expressed the hope that Evans was doing well in the world, and 
that he would see him at Bradenham some day. 

There is no record that this letter produced any result, but 
the second, to Murray, hoping to submit a manuscript on the 
writer’s return from the East, led to a renewal of business 
associations in the future. 

Having made his peace all round so far as circumstances 
permitted Disraeli sailed from London with Meredith for 
Gibraltar. Once again begins the stream of letters to Isaac at 
Bradenham, still written from all appearances with one eye on 
posterity. 

■ At Gibraltar the Garrison Library has the good taste to include 
all Isaac’s works. The Governor, a very fine old gentleman of 
the Windsor Terrace school, asked the travellers to dinner. 
Evidently in those days the lot of governors and other officials 
in outposts of the Empire was much the same as it is to-day, 
namely, to dispense official hospitality at the official residence to 
passing strangers, using a nice discretion, aided by the tact of 
A.D.C.’s, as to who came within the social pale and who 
remained outside it. 

Disraeli complains about his health, but spends eight hours a 
day on horseback. Momentous news is that the officers wear no 
waistcoats in the morning. Since notoriety must be gained 
somehow he attains it by carrying two different canes, one for 
the morning and one for the evening. He changes them at 
gun-fire, to the astonishment of the garrison. 

At this date Mary Anne was still ignorant of his existence, 
except that she may have read Vhian Grey, though it might not 
have appealed to her sophisticated taste because Mary Anne at 
the time knew high life from the inside and had no need to read 
about it described from the outside in a high-life novel by young 
Mr. Disraeli who, as his father remarked, knew nothing of 
dukes. Wyndham Lewis still sat for Aldeburgh, so soon — ^for 
it was now the year 1830 — ^to be extinguished both geographic- 
ally and legislatively, and Mary Aime displayed her charm, her 
tact and her beauty at parties she gave at his house in Grosvenor 
Place. She was now thirty-eight, Wyndham Lewis was fifty, 
and Disraeli twenty-six. 

Directly he began his travels the word sublime cropped up 
again in his correspondence, applied this time to the Struts of 
Gibraltar. The Governor’s wife, though very old, is very 
agreeable. Probably she never saw anything quite so amusing 
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m her life as this spectacular guest, a whole cabaret show in 
himself as it were. He complains ^at his hair is coming off, 
just when it was so luxuriant that ladies mistook it for a wig 
and had to be allowed to pull it to convince them that it was real, 
Meredith and he remained for two months in Spain. Life in 
Spain comprises one long rhapsody made up of ten hours in the 
twenty-four on horseback, sailing on the Quadalquivir, bull- 
fights and brigands. Ladies on balconies ravished the senses. 
Byron also had noticed this, for did he not write, in Beppo-. 

“ I sud that lake a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 

Particularly seen from a balcony 
(For beauty's sometimes best set of afar) 

And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 

They peep from out the blind or o’er the bar ; 

And, truth to say, they’re mostly very pretty. 

And rather like to show it, more's the pity ! " 


True, Byron’s balconies were in Venice and Disraeli’s in 
Cadiz and Seville, but a balcony is a balcony all the world over, 
though m the days of Byron and Disraeli it was pronounced 
“balcdny.” 

In spite of his health, food comes in, as usual, for a good deal 
of fevourable notice. Mary Anne was to realise later on his 
partiality for good things, hence that historic pie from Fortnum 
and Mason which yet loomed in the future, its very meat not yet 
bred, the grain for its flour as yet unsown. There were the 
inevitable oUa pedrida, good soups, and an olio. 'I'o make an 
olio, take boiled beef, boiled porlt sausage, and black pudding. 
Se^e a portion of each, and add French beans, slices of melons, 
and whole pears. Mix them on the plate and pour over them 
quantities of tomato sauce. 

He is enraptured and overwhelmed at the language of the fan 
as mmpiflated by the young ladies of Spain, A yeoman of 
sisals k.N. W1& two signalling flags could hardly say more, 
and would certainly say it less appealingly, than Lola or Car^ 
mencite with a fen. In spite of all, he begs Sarah to tell him 
about Bradenham and the dogs and the horses* 

» fril,A really behaved very badly, so that according to 
hS to tolerate “that damned 

11% ¥to of Disraeli’s remark 

But then if one will 

Mess I , r ™ wliat can one expect? A 

Mess IS a conservative institution, even to this day. Moreover, 
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he went visiting in a sash all the colours of the rainbow, and 
white trousers. Last but not least, he learned to smoke — of 
course he is the greatest smoker in Malta — ^and finds it relieves 
his head. There is also his costume of a Greek pirate — a red 
shirt with silver studs, a red scarf round the waist full of pistols 
and daggers, red cap, red slippers, broad blue striped jacket and 
trousers. 

Disraeli, on the other hand, considered himself a great social 
success, and that “Ponsonby, the Governor” was very friendly. 
Ponsonby, reputed extremely exclusive, could never have seen 
that rainbow sash. Finally, Disraeli and Meredith left Malta 
in a yacht hired by Clay. Clay’s valet was called Giovanni, 
alias Tita, and Byron had died in his arms. The yacht, named 
Susan^ of fifty-five tons, carried a crew of seven. The name 
struck the travellers as unromantic and so they painted it out. 

After touching at Corfu, Disraeli, Meredith, and Clay, with 
a guard of Albanians, arrived at Yanina. Disraeli was pre- 
sented to the Grand Vizier, and as he found the local costumes 
rich and various decided to dress for the occasion. He wore, 
according to Meredith, a red shirt, green pantaloons with a 
velvet stripe, a silk shawl round his waist, red slippers and a 
Spanish jacket. 

All these extravagances arc merely so much evidence of the 
fact that he had found his spiritual home in the East. Its gar- 
ishness, for the East is above all garish, appealed to the exotic 
streak in him. He loved gorgeous colours, large mountains, 
strong sunlight, pleasant fruits and what he was pleased to call 
the sublime. Moreover, he longed to become a personage, and 
almost any Englishman was, and still is, a personage in the East, 
whose inhabitants will always produce for an Englishman a 
string of honorifics and a servile manner in exchange for a 
moderate tip. 

Besides that, the English whom he met in Malta and Gibraltar 
were likely to treat him with more consideration than if they had 
met him at home. In a station overseas where everyone laiows 
everyone else to the point of boredom a strange face provides a 
much-needed touch of novelty even if its owner proves some- 
thing of a mountebank. Thus Ponsonby, the Governor, could 
afford a greater measure of friendliness in Malta than in the 
Parish of St. James’s. Disraeli in Malta was a bird of passage, 
there one day and gone the next. Friendliness in this instance 
committed Ponson% to nothing more than temporarjr hospi- 
tality to the son of a distinguished man of letters, and if the son 
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showed a lamentaWc tafte in drcxs front {’nnf.nnby’s point of 
view, he wottld not rnna'ii at NJa’fa to fitVjKi thf' cyi" vcrv Ions 

As for the (irand Vi/iir, an tpiitf unauustomed to 

English visitors, the more biravre the visitor's costume the 
greater impressitm he would make. 

These facts Disraeli seems not to have realised, or to have 
ignored. All that concerned him was that h(’ sbrndd cut a fimire 
and make himself the talk of the station. .<o far he had never 
been able to make himself the talk of London, try .as he might. 
Remote from creditors and critics he se^urcil with lui great 
expenditure of money or effort the notoriety I’f .r which he longed. 
Better even that young ofHcers slwnild ret'er to him as ‘*11131 
damned bumptious Jew boy" than leave him minctticed. 

Thus Gibraltar and Malta with their governors and garrisons 
became mere practice grounds for the i.mqurst of London 
vAich he meant to achieve later. He Wfuild try on them the 
meet of his methods, and see whether the metlv.d'; succeeded or 
ailM, just as to-day a theatrical m.mager protiuces a piece first 
m the provinces because a provincial' f.iilure costs less than a 
London laiKu'e and the lessons learned in the provinces mav lead 
to a London success. 


Could he force himself on the society of Gibraltar and Malta 
w that It dared not ignore him? If .so, the s.imc t.utiis must 
temg the sme success in London. As for the arrogance, the 
Mowmmhip, what the young officers called damned Inmiptious- 
i,!?’ t ^ ^ nu'ans to an end. Disraeli 

U that wery man has a right to be conceited until he 

r for 

him. and so, ace<,rding to his 

“ffHiiad a nght to conceit. 

calcukLl rtw officcr.s the spect,ic le of this 

about it ‘ something splendid 

spirit to okv th« ** certain amount of 

humour.^ Deco SwJ*? fclf^onsciousncss, and a sense 
genius which u*”®« ^ be knew that he possessed 

twiftro jffiK >n Public except in full 
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cliques of Gibraltar and Malta, and showed it by dining with 
them in what amounted to fancy dress. In consequence he 
became their one topic of conversation. 

Disraeli had a very exact appreciation of a man who could 
play the clown without losing dignity, as witness his first meeting 
with Montagu Corry, who Mterwards became his faithful 
private secretary. Mr. Buckle records that one wet afternoon at a 
house-party the girls insisted that a very quiet young man 
should dance and sing a comic song at the same time. This 
young man was Montagu Corry. 

Disraeli appeared during the performance and looked on. 
Corry felt sin^larly foolish, because he wished to make a good 
impression on Disraeli. The great man, for this occurred in the 
days of his greatness, remained impassive, but the whole-hearted 
manner in which Corry had made himself ridiculous in order to 
amuse the girls appealed to him. 

Corry became his secretary, and on Lord Beaconsfield’s final 
defeat by Gladstone all he asked of Queen Victoria was a peerage 
for Corry, who took the title of Lord Rowton. This reward for 
a private secretary created ill-feeling, and some people said un- 
kind things in consequence. 

Disraeli continued his wanderings and his enthusiasms. 
Having raved about Asia, he cast that continent to the winds on 
discovering Greece, and apologised to Isaac for his Asiatic 
rhapsodies. They reached Athens, and like every great sight 
beheld for the first time, Athens eclipses everything he has ever 
seen before, but the hardships of travel in Greece distress him 
so that he is glad to reach Constantinople, The Susan sailed 
proudly up the Dardanelles, which he considered is not so 
“sublime” as the Straits of Gibraltar. He compared the bazaar 
at Constantinople to a square mile of Burlington Arcades, which 
seems to anyone who has ever seen an eastern bazaar an unfor- 
tunate simile. 

At Constantinople a strange indolence overcame him. 
Ambition departed and he no longer wished to achieve any- 
thing. He felt content with the life of a complete idler, so long 
as the idling could take place in Turkey where the sun shone 
and the tobacco was good, and no vulgar English politics 
intruded. Finally, he and Clay weighed anchor and set sail for 
Smyrna, where Meredith had preceded them overland. From 
Smyrna the Susan continued to Jaffa. 

There they landed, and left on horseback for Jerusalem, 
which it was Disraeli’s great desire to visit. For a wonder 
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Jerusalem is not more remarkable than Athens, and he brackets 
the two cities equal in impressiveness. The party went on to 
Egypt and remained there four months. 

He must be considered a hardy traveller, for he rode across 
the desert from Alexandria to Rosetta, a journey of twelve 
hours ; after that five days’ journey up the Nile brought him 
to Cairo. 

On the voyage to Thebes they encountered a sand-storm 
which tore the sails to pieces and terrified him. Thebes, once 
seen, completely eclipsed Athens, though there is no mention of 
Jerusalem. In all they travelled seven hundred miles up the 
Nile and then returned to Cairo. 

Here he lingered with Clay, who became ill. Meredith, it 
seems, remained in upper Egypt. Giovanni, or Tita, was ill 
also, and of the Cairo contingent only Disraeli continued in good 
health. Perfectly happy he revelled in Oriental life, extolled 
the fruits of Egypt and Syria, and made the straiige statement 
that the most delicious thing in the world is a banana. 

He was now twenty-seven, still without the semblance of a 
career, his achievements in the past confined to a few novels, 
Ae only clue to his future a passion for politics. On the face of 
it he could look back on a good many years which the locust 
had eaten, for in a period when politicians were not compelled 
to serve the Party for decades in order to become candidates for 
ofiice during their middle age, as now, he would enter late into 
the political field, supposing he entered it at all. Fox had been 
a Meniber of Parliament at the age of nineteen and a junior 
Lord of die Admiralty at twenty-one; in May of this very year, 
while Disraeli lingered in the East, Gladstone, aged twenty- 
mo, hM been elected MT. for the borough of Newark at the 
invimtion of the Duke of Newcastle, on the strength of a speech 
lasting for three-quarters of an hour at the Oxford Union in 
support of a mrtion condemning the Reform Bill. This Bill, 

said yoi^ Mr. Gladstone, was calculated to break up the whole 
irame of society. * 

politically speaking, 

tn w'wi! ^ the light of history it seems peculiar 

ToS dSj for Newark at the invitation of a High 

f r ^ ^ mind on 

M pohttcal fence to come down. In The Tomg 
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“Am I a Whig or a Tory? I forget. As for the Tories, 
I admire antiquity, particularly a ruin; even the relics of the 
Temple of Intolerance have a charm. I think I am a Tory. 
But then the Whigs give such good dinners, and are the most 
amusing. I think I am a Whig; but then the Tories are 
so moral, and morality is my forte; I must be a Tory. But 
the Whigs dress so much better; and an ill-dressed party, like 
an ill-dressed man, must be wrong. Yes, I am a decided 
Whig 1 And yet — I feel like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy.” 

How this frivolity must have shocked Gladstone, who never 
had any doubts about anyAing, supposing he ever read The 
Young Duke. 

For the rest, in the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
those who began work late received a penny, exactly the same 
as those who began early. Supposing he ever reached his goal 
and found himself returned to Westminster, what a marvellous 
preparation Disraeli had made for the responsibilities of states- 
manship. At the age of twenty-seven he knew intimately almost 
every country in Europe, as well as Egypt and Palestine. With 
Isaac he had toured Belgium and Germany; with Austen and 
Sara Austen he had posted two thousand miles from Paris 
through France, Switzerland and Italy. With Meredith and 
Clay he had coasted along the Mediterranean from Malta to 
Constantinople in the fifty-five-ton Susan because, as he said, 
that was the only way to explore the Mediterranean where 
every bay and headland held an interest of its own. 

From Constantinople the Susan had sailed to Jaffa and 
Alexandria; and then followed the seven hundred mile trip up 
the Nile and back. 

All this comprised no mere peaceful globe-trotting. In the 
Mediterranean they exercised the crew in musketry on account 
of pirates; in Greece and Spain they rode armed, on account of 
bandits. They rode in an armed party from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
and travelled with an Albanian guard to Yanina. On the way 
up to Yanina Disraeli got very drimk with a young Bey; at 
Yanina he had audience of the Grand Vizier; in Greece he con- 
sidered himself lucky, when moving about the country, if he 
could find shelter for the night in a vermin-infested shed; in 
Cairo he met Mehemet Ali; he rode through the whole of 
And^usia on horseback; and there were, of course, the G.O.C. 
at Gibraltar and Ponsonby, the Governor at Malta, 
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After these journeyings and experiences it would seem 
remarkable if any European crisis could occur anywhere with- 
out his having first-hand knowledge of the people and the 
locality. Moreover, in a year of such travel his acquaintance 
with human nature must have become extensive and peculiar; 
he would say and do the right things whether Ponsonby the 
Governor, a Greek bandit, a Spanish grandee or a Turkish Bey 
engaged in “pacifymg” Albania was in question. 

One would hesitate to claim as much on behalf of Gladstone 
for all his juvenile entry into Parliament. True he travelled, in 
Italy, and proposed to his wife by moonlight in the Coliseum. 
He returned to Italy later in life and rode on a singularly 
ungenerous mule which he was compelled to beat continually. 
This induced the reflection that just as he felt towards the mule 
so Queen Victoria had always felt towards him, and he realised 
in a flash what she must have suffered whenever he held the office 
of Prime Minister. Faced by a Greek bandit Gladstone would 
probably have delivered a speech on the right of an English (or 
Scottish) gentleman to go unmolested, and been shot for his 
pms. 

So, by the time Disraeli found himself lingering in Cairo 
waiting for Meredith to arrive, and for the recovery of Clay, 
longing for England and Bradenham and yet ftacinated by the 
strange, indolent life of the E^t, the soil was prepared for the 
sowing.^ He halted without being aware of the fact in a kind of 
no-man s-land between two worlds, that of the past wherein he 
had lacked diredon and Aat of the future when he was to know 
with almost furious conwetion what he meant to do if only he 
could overcome the initial barrier to his ambitions and attain 
what he coveted more than anything else; a seat in Parliament. 

The dreamy days in Cmro came suddenly to an end. Meredith 
returned there at the end of June. He and Disraeli had intended 
to retura to England by way of Italy in order to see Naples and 
Rome, but sudden tragedy overwhelmed them. Meredith went 
doTO with smallpox and died of it towards the end of July. 

His dwth brought about one of the crises of Disraeli’s life 
became Meredith was engaged to Sarah, and Disraeli loved 

escape 

the refl^ that but for this tour of the East which he had 

iflS. , acuteness of his grief he 

wrote hep-broken letters home. He tells Isaac he^ would 

wilhngly have given his life for Meredith’s and that he will 
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come home directly, imploring Isaac at the same time to comfort 
Sarah. 

This letter and the one to Sarah show none of the usual 
Disraelian excessiveness of expression. He tells Sarah his 
thoughts are only for her, and begs her to live for him in future. 

“I have no wife, I have no betrothed; nor since I have been better 
acquainted with my own mind and temper have I sought them.” 
He swears they shall never part, but share “the perfect love of a 
brother and sister.” 

On reaching England he found a sorrowful household. Braden- 
ham was still Bradenham with its beech-woods and glades, the 
horses and dogs of which he had begged Sarah to send him news in 
her letters — ^not politics, but home news, was what he wanted from 
her — ^gave him an affectionate welcome, but Sarah had almost 
collapsed under the blow of Meredith’s death. She was a simple 
soul emotionally, completely absorbed in the two men she loved, 
Meredith and her eldest brother. For her there could be no 
second blooming in the emotional sense. Meredith was her 
first and last lover. She was too intelligent to make herself ill 
with grief, and she transferred her love for Meredith to Disraeli, 
adding it to her already deep affection for him. No one, not 
even Mary Anne, ever had more unshakable faith in him, and 
his career became henceforward her main interest in life. Unlike 
Mary Anne she did not live to see him Prime Minister. 

He repaid this devotion on Sarah’s part by making her his 
lifelong confidante and writing her a long series of affectionate 
letters giving her the earliest possible news of all that was 
happening to him. After his marriage Mary Anne became her 
great friend; the two women found themselves linked very 
closely by their common interest in their husband and brother. 
Mary Anne recognised the inhabitants of Bradenham for the 
charming family they were; the gentle, dreamy old father, 
suffering patiently the aiBiction of failing eyesight, the affec- 
tionate wife and mother completely absorbed in husband and • 
children, the sincere, loyal Sarah, and the two younger brothers 
who looked up to Disraeli with admiration and awe. She was 
never jealous of Sarah, and Sarah was never jealous of her. 
Each seemed to understand that her own part in Disraeli’s life 
remained entirely separate from the other’s. Marv Anne could 
never have written detached, carefully reasoned letters like 
Sarah’s, even if her brother did once criticise Sarah’s punctuation. 
Sarah could never have behaved as a pretty little flirt and rattle, 
counteracting the brooding and melancholy side of Disraeli’s 
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temperament. Sarah was the patiently enduring daughter of a 
persecuted race, but Mary Anne came from the West, where 
girls are born for love, and adopted instinctively the r 61 e of 
Mary, while Sarah could only sustain that of Martha. 

To most great men an audience is a necessity, and “poor Sa” 
made the perfect audience. Mary Anne could never have 
served as an audience. She was always much too close to him 
for that, for a certain gulf necessarily separates the actor from his 
audience. 


Before setting out for the East, Disraeli had hinted to Murray 
that on his return he would have a manuscript to offer. Actually 
he wrote durmg his absence two novels, or most of two novels, 
Contarini Fleming and Alroj. The first was published in May, 
1832, and the second in March, 1833. He had to live, and 


fiction provided his only source of income. 

As in the case of Vivian Grey and The Young Duke both are to 
^ extent biographical. The perfume of the purple East lingers 
in Alroy, not surprisingly, seeing that he began the book in 
Jerusalem. He wrote of Contarini Fleming that he considered it 
the perfection of jEnglish prose and a chej d'eeuvre. He added 
that it had not paid its expenses. 

Since the father of Contarmi Fleming, the hero, is a Saxon 
nobleman at a northern court, and his mother came of a great 
Veneti^ family, his origin bears a certain resemblance to 
Disraeli’s, even if Isaac fell short of being a nobleman. As a 
child Contarini indulged in imaginary deeds of conquest and 
later felt the strong necessity of fame with no simultaneous faith 
in his own power. These words might equally have been 
written of Contarini’s creator in his youth. Contarini also wrote, 
in a week, a novel called Manstein which corresponds more or 
less to Disraeli’s completion of Vivian Grey in a few months, 
Manstein also was conceived in the high society vein, so much so 
that various keys were handed about” for the identification of 
me originals on whom the characters were based, just as had 
happened in the case of Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, 

Contarini Fleming suffered from the same weakness as its 
author s previous worb; as long as the autobiography was main- 
toned It sustoed the reader’s interest, but obviously the 
J conclusion, and as soon Disraeli 


Aff personality the novel tmled 

well-known passages 
i within me which may yet mould the 
tond and fortunes of my race”-~an inspired prophecy, and: 
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“Read no history, nothing but biography, for that is life without 
theory.” 

After some hesitation Murray agreed to publish Contarini 
Flemings but the Murray-Disraeli association continued to be 
dogged by failure and the novel fell flat in spite of enthusiasm 
on die part of certain critics. Disraeli thereupon cursed, the 
public, as many another author has done since. Vviiian Grey, 
which now he considers dreadful, had sold by the thousand, ^d 
yet the public refused to look at Contarini Fleming, the perfection 
of English prose. 

Depressed by the reception of this novel, Murray refused to 
risk money on The Wondrous Tale oj Alroy, and it was given to 
the world accordingly by the invaluable Colburn. In Alroy 
Disraeli sought inspiration from the history of the Jewish race. 
The hero, descended from the House of David, was a Hebrew 
prince during the Captivity, and set himself the task of freeing 
his people. He succeeded and then fell a victim to his own 
ambition and died an edifying death as a martyr who refused to 
deny the faith of his forefathers. 

It is all rather melodramatic stuff, typical of Disraeli on his 
romantic side. He had in a sense a dual personality, composed 
half of the brilliant man of affairs, half of the dreamy mystic. 
Moreover, the novel is written in a peculiar style which he 
described as “having recourse to rhythm,” and its rhythm is 
just as eccentric in places as that which distinguishes modem, 
so-called “hot” music. One critic even went so far as to parody 
the recourse to rhythm; on the other hand, a lady declared that 
to read Alroy was like riding an Arab. In spite of all Colburn’s 
efforts Alroy never developed into a best-seller. 

Disraeli signified his return to England by removing his 
name from the books of Lincoln’s Inn and taking his final fare- 
well to the law in any shape or form. Owing to a complete 
restoration to health he felt full of courage and resource; true 
there were always his debts, but he had proved to himself that 
he could make a living by writing, and after all, as has been 
demonstrated by the financial ups and downs of nations since 
the Great War, the creditor is always in the hands of the debtor. 
It is the creditor’s sad lot in life to coax, support and preserve 
the debtor in the hope that some day he may be able to seide in 
full, as Disraeli did eventually. Meanwhile nothing will be 
gained by hounding the debtor into the courts, or prison, where 
he cannot possibly earn anything either fbr hw creditors or 
himself. 
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The return to England stands out as a critical point in 
Disraeli’s life when he committed himself finally to a political 
career. On the ^y that he landed Parliament was prorogued, 
and in the event of a new election he determined to stand for 
Wycombe. He departed from Bradenham to London in the 
early part of 1832, settled down in Duke Street, stilly famous as 
an abode of gilded bachelors, and began his fascinating experi- 
ence as a darling of drawing-rooms. 

This introduction to the high life he had already depicted by 
the light of imagination in Vivian Grey and The Toung Duke he 
achiev^ thanks to the influence of Lytton Bulwer, who had 
arrived already, through whose house in Hertford Street a 
coruscating procession of lovely ladies and distinguished noble- 
men sauntered by night, while his wife, the beautiful Rosina, 
decided more and more firmly that dogs interested her far more 
than people, and that writers above all other human beings in 
the world bored her completely to death. 

Writers, alas, there had to be, and critics, and all the other 
raggle-taggle of literary life, for Bulwer kept up the Hertford 
Street house, and Rosina, and her dogs, by the exercise of his 
pen, and in consequence to hold a candle to the devil became 
necessary, but there were others: my lords Strangford and 
Mulgrave for instance; and Count d’Orsay, the French dandy, 
whose name forms such a scintillating example of fitting the 
punishment to the crime, the glittering wy-friend of the delight- 
ful Lady Blessington, both of whom were to mean so much to 
Disraeli. 

More important still for an ambitious yotmg man with his 
way still to make were the lovely ladies. At Bulwer’s he met 
Lady Mm^an, Mrs. Norton and others of the witty and beauti- 
ful. Mrs. Norton was so charmed by him that she asked him 
to her flat, and he arrived there in a black velvet coat, poppy 
coloured trousers with gold embroidery and a scarlet waistcoat. 
Albania and Cairo had much to answer for. Also he wore 
rings outside white kid gloves. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton was one of the three beautiful Sheri- 
dans; her sisters being Mrs. Blackwood and Lady Seymour^ 
me last lOTclior if possible than her sisters. They could scarcely 
' being beautiful, given their pedigree. 

/-n? 'f’ Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist 

^Ae Rivals, ^School for Scandal, The Critic), made a romantic 
m^age with the beautiful singer, Eliaabew IJmley, of Bath. 

Un accowt other appearance various gentlemen pestered her 
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with their attentions, and Sheridan fought two duels on her 
account, besides removing her to a nunnery in France to put her 
beyond reach of an impetuous major in the interval. 

Richard and Elizabeth Sheridan had a son, Tom, who in his 
turn married one of the beauties of the day, Caroline Henrietta, 
the second daughter of Colonel James Callander, by his third 
wife. Lady Elizabeth Helena. 

Tom and Caroline were the parents of the three beautiful 
Sheridans whose looks came to them inevitably, seeing their 
mother and grandmother were, each in her ^y, reigning 
beauties. 

Mrs. Norton had black hair coiled round her head and a 
Greek profile, blushed delightfully, and told naughty stories. 
She used to wave from her balcony every day to the aged Lord 
Melbourne on his way to the House. Lady Seymour had a 
distracting pallor. She was Queen of Beauty in the Eglinton 
Tournament, and heroine of the Shuckborough Correspondence, 
featured in the Press of the period. It runs as follows : 

Letter I 

“Lady Seymour presents her compliments to Lady Shuck- 
borough, and would be obliged to her for the character of 
Mary Stedman, who states that she has lived twelve months 
and still is in Lady Shuckborough’s establishment. Can 
Mary Stedman cook plain dishes well, make bread, and is 
she honest, good-tempered, sober, willing, and cleanly? 
Lady Seymour would be glad to know the reason why she 
leaves Lady Shuckborough’s service. Direct under cover 
to Lord Seymour.” 

Letter II 

“Lady Shuckborough presents her compliments to Lady 
Seymour. Her Ladyship’s note, dated October a 8 th, only 
reached her jresterday, November 3 rd. Lady Shuckborough 
was unacquainted with the name of the kitchenmaid until 
mentioned by Lady Seymour, as it is her custom neither to 
apply for or to give characters of the under-servants, this 
being always done by the housekeeper, Mrs. Couch, and this 
was well known to the young woman, 

“Therefore Lady Shuckborough is surprised at her re- 
ferring any lady to her for a character. Lady Shuckborough 
having a professed cook as well as a housekeeper in her 
establishment it is not very likely she herself should know 
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anything of the abilities or merits of the under-servants; 
therefore she is unable to answer Lady Seymour’s note. 
Lady Shuckborough cannot imagine Mary Stedman to be 
capable of cooking for any but the servants’ hall.” 

Letter HI 

“Lady Seymour presents her compliments to Lady Shuck- 
borough, and begs she will order her housekeeper, Mrs. 
Pouch, to send the girl’s character; otherwise another young 
woman will be sought for elsewhere, as Lady Seymour’s 
children cannot remain without their dinner because Lady 
Shuckborough, keeping a 'professed cook and housekeeper,’ 
thinks a knowledge of the details of her establishment beneath 
her notice. 

“Lady Seymour understood from Stedman that, in addition 
to her other talents, she was actually capable of dressing food 
for the little Shuckboroughs to partake of when hungry.” 

(Hwe appeared a caricature of the little Shuckboroughs 
gobbling, with Mary Stedman in the background.) 


Letter IV 

“Madam; 

“Ladjr Shuckboroi^h has directed me to acquaint 
you she declines answering your note, the vulgarity of which 
is beneath contempt; and although it may be the character- 
istic of the Sheridans to be vulgar and witty, it is not that of a 
‘lady,’ unless she happens to have been born in a garret and 
bred in a kitchen. 

“ Mary Stedman informs me that you only require a girl 
who can cook a mutton chop; if so, I apprehend that Mary 
Stedman or any other scullion will be found fully equal to 
cook for, or manage the establishment of, the Queen of 
Beauty. ^ 

“I am your Ladyship’s, etc., 

“Elizabeth Couch 
“(w/ Pouch.)” 


for granted that the society of the 
lacked sparkle. Their mother, 

mnuto^T survived, mth the 

putation of being the most beautiful woman in the world 
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except her daughters. Disraeli found himself more and more in 
their company. They were lovely, amusing creiiturcs who 
pleased themselves whom they knew and what they did. They 
breathed a freer air than any to which he had been accustomed 
so far. They exemplified the gospel that a lady can do and say 
anything she chooses merely beacuse she is a lady. 

He felt suddenly like a man let out of prison. In this atmo- 
sphere he could lose the self-consciousness and sense of inferiority 
which had oppressed him since his earliest years. These were 
the people and surroundings for which he had always longed, 
god-like young men and lovely women leading untrammelled 
lives in magnificent houses, amusing, delightful, and above all 
free. 

There was something prophetic in that dream ancestry of 
his because he found himself far more at home among aristocrats 
than among the middle-class surroundings of his home_ and 
upbringing. In those days, as now, the middle class distin- 
guished itself by a peculiar dinginess, both mental and physic.al, 
in dress, decorations, and surroundings. It fettered its swial 
life with unbreakable conventions and then envied the upper 
and lower classes their less regulated existence. The upper 
classes pleased themselves by right of might, the lower classes 
were so low that they could not very well sink lower; the middle 
class while not powerful enough to plca.se itself maintained a 
snobbish respectability which permitted its members to despise 
the lower classes and enjoy, it hoped, the esteem of the aristocracy, 
whereas the aristocracy never has troubled about the middle 
class and never will. Fresh blood flows into the aristocracy 
to-day chiefly from the lower classes who have succeeded com- 
mercially; in 1832 fresh blood flowed into it from the fightbg 
services in time of war, Wellington and St. Vincent being two 
examples. 

The London into the drawing-rooms of whose Ma^idr 
Disraeli now penetrated was village-like compared to the Lon- 
don of to-day. The old wall and gates had only been taken down 
in 1760, the year in which Maiy Anne’s frther was bom, gas 
was first used for street-lighting m 1807, and the first oamibua 
only appeared in 1829. Long after 183s gentlemm still used 
their horses as a means of getting about Town. Did not Lord 
Palmerston once apologise to Queen Victoria because, having . 
mounted his horse to ride to the iftddii^n Station (for 
Lord Palmerston, thinking about this and that, absmMn^M^ ' 
rode in the wrong direction and found himself by 
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Nine Elms station, not the least use to a noble statesman wishing 
to proceed in the direction of Windsor ? 

Noble lords and ladies travelled in their coaches or barouches, 
and specimens of their state carriages may still be seen in the 
establishments of the older coachbuilding firms, who now con- 
struct motor bodies. It is not obvious how the lower classes 
could have travelled at all unless they walked, so a man must 
needs have lived near his work. This led to decentralisation 
and the community spirit rather than to large dormitory districts 
as to-day where the inhabitants of dormitory suburbs have no 
local interest or link in common. 

Entertaining took place in houses instead of restaurants, 
though even in 1832 a beautiful and charming lady could 
attract friends and admirers to small premises, for the I Ion. Mrs. 
Norton lived in a small flat at Storey’s Gate and her drawing- 
room was microscopic and invariably crowded. Disraeli became 
greatly sought after as a witty, amusing, unattached young man, 
for of such is the kingdom of hostesses. He found himself 
maHng his way easily in the highest set, and notes that envy, 
malice, etc., are absent from that favoured circle, where they only 
wmted to admire and be amused. The highest set christened 
him “Dizzy,” and “Dizzy” he remained to Bulwcr and Mary 
Anne and everyone else who knew him well for the rest of his 
days. 

Thus, in due course, on April 27th, 1832, he met, at 
Bulwer’s very brilliant soiree, Mary Anne, a pretty little woman, 
a flirt, and a rattle. 


_ Apart from the fact that she was married to Wyndham Lewis 
It could not be cdled by any stretch of imagination a case of love 
at first sight. Disraeli had a further distance to travel and much 
more experience to gain before he could recognise the virtues, 
the charm, and the understanding of Mary Anne. Indeed, the 
story goes Aat when, subsequently, at the Rothschilds’ his 
hostess asked him to take Mrs, Wyndham Lewis in to dinner, he 
^claimed; Oh, any^ing rather than that insuiferabie woman! 
Howwer, great is Allah 1” and obeyed under protest. 

^ female cunning on the part of 
Mary Anne. He intwested her, but she understood that in 

was intolerable to a woman. 
r- conceited, a vain popinjay who so 

everhe mtttest in him, and yet knew that if 

ever he was to justify his promise a Uttle emotioik surgery must 
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be performed on him by some woman. Evidently she per- 
formed it, hence the cry of wounded vanity; “Anything rather 
than that insufferable woman 1” Yet he remembered, as she 
intended him to remember, or his reply might have been: 
“Mrs. Wyndham Lewis? Who is Mrs. Wyndham Lewis? I 
never heard of her.” 

Like Sara Austen, Mary Anne foretold to herself his future, 
but as yet she could do nothing to help him. For the time being 
he must make his own mistakes. Later she could, at the pro- 
pitious moment, interest Wyndham in this gifted young man. 
Wyndham, after all, was rich and kind and amenable, and a little 
stupid perhaps, a very satisfactory combination in a husband if 
ever one wanted him to do sometlring on behalf of a brilliant 
young man. 

Mary Anne was now forty and had been married to 
Wyndham Lewis for seventeen years. These arc significant 
facts. 

At the age of forty a woman who has been married for seven- 
teen years is prone to look round for a new interest in life, on the 
principle of now or never. In the nature of things she will not 
remain at the zenith of her attractiveness very much longer. If 
ever she is to interest another man sufficiently to influence his 
career, it must be in the near future. Obviously the man in the 
case will be considerably younger than her husband. 

There is not the slightest suggestion that when Mary Anne 
saw Disraeli driving in the park with a lady her emotions were 
remotely comparable to those of David when he saw Bathsheba 
washing herself. She declared herself that she was extremely 
happily married to Wyndham Lewis, and her ultimate hesitation 
when Disraeli wanted to marry her precludes any blind passion 
on her side. Her interest in Disraeli seems to have been mental 
rather than physical, except that she recognised in him a young 
lion of the period, a young lion of twenty-eight, moreover. 
Wyndham Lewis, on the contrary, was fifty-two, a staid back- 
bencher, politically a very average person. At forty Mary Anne 
could not possibly have looked or seemed anything like her age, 
as witness Disraeli’s exjjression; “a jpretty little woman, a flirt.” 
a young man of twenty-eight, particularly a dandiacal young man, 
the bosom firiend of the beautiful Sheridans, does not usually 
call someone of forty a pretty little woman. 

Having caused him to be introduced at Rosina Bulwer’s, 
Mary Anne proceeded to apply all the strategy and tactics with 
the knowledge of which West-country girls are bom, added to an 
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experience of men spread over some twenty-three years. How 
easy it is to picture her telling Disraeli solemnly with the gravest 
expression in her beautiful eyes, and secret giggles, that she liked 
silent melancholy men, and Disraeli, in his vanity commenting: 
“I have no doubt of it!” 

Surely the Lord delivered him into her hand that day I 
On June yth, 1832, the royal assent was given to the Reform 
Bill, and Disraeli travelled from London to High Wycombe in 
order to canvass the electors for the forthcoming election. _ He 
was still vague as to his political party. In a recent political 
work he had written: “I am neither Whig nor Tory. My 
politics are described by one word, and that word is England.” 
A young politician could hardly have taken his stand on a plat- 
form more vague, for what Party would deny that it stood for 
England amongst other things? Finally he contested Wycombe 
as a Radical, declaring that Toryism was worn out and he could 
not condescend to be a Whig. This, in the founder of the 
Conservative Party, the descendant of the Tories, seems even 
more remarkable than for Gladstone, subsequently a great 
Liberal statesman, to stand in the first place for Newark at the 
invitation of the Tory Duke of Newcastle. 

Disraeli’s opponent was a Colonel Grey, afterwards, when 
General Grey, to become famous as Queen Victoria’s private 
secreta^. In that capacity he was called upon, years later, to 
give his views as to the advisability of making Mary Anne a 
peeress in her own right, a step her husband, when Prime 
Minister, had begged Queen Victoria to take. 

Colonel Grey, a simple soldier, made a very poor speech to 
the electors, but Disraeli fulfilled Mary Anne’s confidence in his 
political future by standing, the perfect dandjr, on the porch of 
the “Red Lion,” at Wycombe, beside the lion itself, and making 
a ms^ificent speech. 

Pointing to the head of the lion he announced: “When the 
poll is declared I shall be there,” and then, pointing to the tail of 
the lion, “but my opponent will be there.” Unfortunately his 
prophecy turned out to be inaccurate, for Colonel Grey was 
returned by a majority of eight votes. 

Mct this defeat Disraeli retired to Bradenham accompanied 
by Bulwer. A general election would occur shortly, and the 
constituency needed to be nursed. Disraeli’s main theme was 
the betterment of the people. He produced a marvellous piece 
01 rhetonc featuring: “The farmer in doubt, the shipowner in 
despair, our merchants without trade, and our manufacturers 
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without markets, the revenue declining, and tin* army im vea'^t'd, 
the wealthy hoarding their useless ca[>ital, and pauperism pni*-- 
trate in our onec-contented cottages.” 

In fact, it all sounds exactly like the condition of afVairs to-day. 
Unfortunately these glowing w«)rds fell on de.af ears. At the 
next election a Whig, named Smith, headed the poll. Colonel 
Grey came next, and Disraeli at the bottom. 

Various occupations now engaged him. fie went on to Bath 
with Bulwer and began a new novel, but b’ebniary foujui him 
back in London listening to Bulwer adjourn the House of 
Commons. He also heard what he calls Macaulay’s best .speech, 
and assures Sarah at the sajiie time that lie could (l»ior them all. 
He had sat next Sir Robert Peel at a men’s dinner-party during 
the previotis year and alleged that I’eel .ittacked his turbot 
mostly with his knife. Peel behaved in a fricjidiy manner, little 
dreaming what the future was to bring forth. 

By the spring of 1833 a year had passed siiue Disraeli’s first 
attempt to enter Parliament and he still remained as far as ever 
from his goal, chiefly hec.iuse, in opinions, he represented no 
one but himself and could not fall into line with either of the 
great Parties. 

The year 1832 proved iKilitically disastrous for both Mary 
Anne’s husbands, the existing and the prospective. Wyndham 
I.ewis, his Aldeburgh constituency extinguished alike by the 
tide and the Reform Bill, stood as a Tory for Maidstone, which 
continued to return two Whigs, who defeated Wyndham by 
forty-eight votes. All Mary Anne’s charm and imrsuasivcness 
failed to lure M.aidstone from its persistent Whiggery, or perhaps 
Wyndham failed to spend enough money on getting hitmelf 
returned. 

For the post-war generation which docs not even remember 
‘^ttso«ei'-whcn-arrcsted<lung-to-thc-railings” tactics of 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her sufFragettes immediately before the war, a 
glance at the electoral system of the early nineteenth ccntuiy can 
scarcely lack interest. In 1831, before the passit^ of the Reform 
Act, there existed both county members and borough memben. 
County members were elected by freeholders of land bru^ging 
in at least forty shillings a year. There was only one votii^ 
place for a county, so that a candidate, as well as bribmg hw 
voters, had to take them to the voting place, board and mdge 
them while they remained there, and twee them back honie agW» . 
*«erwards. Inevitably gang warfare took place betweejs^jip ' 
supporters and their opponents who picketed, the 
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very rough manner. Disraeli, deep in debt, could not possibly 
afford all the outlay in money this entailed. _ 

The representation of boroughs sounds like a fairy tale, for 
some were represented and some were not. In open boroughs 
the electors numbered a favoured few, being sometimes certain 
people with a property qualification, sometimes the mayor and 
corporation. In closed and pocket boroughs the seat became 
private property and even bribery was useless. There, unless a 
candidate knew the right people, he stood no chance whatever 
of being elected. Unlike Gladstone at Newark, Disraeli had no 
pocket borough at his disposal. 

Elections, in short, were a matter either of pure bribery or 
pure jobbery, which explains his repeated failures to secure a 
seat. Not until Wyndham Lewis jobbed him in at Maidstone 
could he hope for success. 

If he made no progress towards Westminster, at least he 
shone more and more in drawing-rooms. At that period 
Almack’s, a species of private dance club, was the chief meeting- 
place of society. Great and beautiful ladies ruled Almack’s with 
a rod of iron, and breeches and silk stockings were de ripieur for 
gentlemen. The Duke of Wellington himself once tried to gain 
admittance when wearing trousers, but even in his case the 
inflexible rule could not be broken, and he departed into the 
night. Disraeli duly crashed Almack’s, under the aegis of Lady 
Tankerville, and thereafter could consider himself to have 
arrived. 

At this stjge Ma^ Anne and her husband begin to enter more 
and more into his life. He lunched with them on the occasion 
of a review in Hyde Park, which their house overlooked, but 
evidently Mary Anne occupied his thoughts to a very small 
degree, because he suggests to Sarah the idea of marriage with 
another lady, adding that he would never marry for love, because 
all his friends who marry for love or beauty either beat their 
wives or live apart from tnem. 

It may or may not have been the influence of Almack’s. To 
TOUntoact Almack’s there is a record of his meeting at Mary 
Anne s house, Joseph Bonaparte, and his beautiful daughter. 
One would ^sume that for the moment Almack’s found itself 
whpMd. The spoiled Disraeli, going to see a new play by Sheri- 
. dan Knowles with Mrs. Norton, makes the comment that public 
cntertai:^ents are tedious, but ni a private box with a fair com- 
^lon l^s so. Even at that, this period sees him thinking a 
great deal of marriage. He seems to have realised tfrat rooms in 
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Duke Street, though well enough in their way, afforded a public 
man no background. He must have, to use the expression of 
the period, an establishment, and a beautiful, charming wife to 
sit at the head of his table and wear his jewels, coax his adver- 
saries, and fascinate his friends. 

This is what might be called without offence Disraeli’s self- 
advertising period. His letters to Sarah, in the sylvan solitude 
of Braderdiam with her calm, devoted mother and her studious 
father gradually going blind, and above all Tita, in whose arms 
Byron died, whom Disraeli brought home from his tour of the 
' East and planted on his father, glitter with noble and fashionable 
names. There are the St. Maurs, and Lady Westmoreland, 
Lord Clements, Lady Aldboro, Lucien Bonaparte, Lady Cork, 
the Prince of Moskova, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Wilton, and 
many more. Beyond all, at this period, he felt it incumbent on 
him to write an epic poem. 

In spite of that he could bring himself to declare that all men 
of high imagination, of whom no doubt he considered himself 
one, are indolent. 

He said that he first conceived the poem in the plains of Troy. 
He would. No epic poem of Disraeli's at this period, a feverish, 
rhapsodic, exalted period, could possibly have been conceived in 
less important surroundings than the plains of Troy. It was, 
in the event, a perfectly dreadful poem. Still in contact with the 
divine Sara Austen, he consults her about it. The problem of 
the hour is a sou’wester. Whence does it blow, and where? 
How delighted Sara must have been to resolve the problem. 
Her fascinating prot<Sg6 still needed her. Accordingly, given 
Almack’s and the glitter of society with which he now found 
himself familiar, she was a woman among women. 

He dined with her and her husband and read them the first 
canto, dressed in his fantastic best, with ruffles to his sleeves and 
red rosettes on his shoes. 

The poem was published in 1834. It proved a complete 
fiasco. For instance; 

“ Divine EqualiQi', thou art a God 
Omnipotent indeed ! Thy sacred fire 
Bums now in sacred temples not to fall 
Like thine old shrines ; yet who can e’er forget 
Whose soul indeed thy noble faith inflames, 

Thy broken altar on Athena’s hill ! ” 

Almost anyone with an ear for metre could continue in this 
strain by the yard. 
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The Duke of Wellington expressed his conviction of feeling 
flattered by the author’s desire of dedicating the epic poem to 
him, adding that twenty years previously he had decided he 
would never give formal permission for a dedication. If tlie 
author in the teeth of this information persisted in dedicating 
the poem, then, Heaven help him, the Duke could do no more. 
He had the honour to be the author’s most obedient humble 
servant. 

The poem was not dedicated to Wellington. The next news 
is that at someone’s ball Disraeli dined off gold and danced in 
the sculpture gallery; and now we come to Count D’Orsay and 
Lady Blessington. 

Hers is a romantic story. She was bom the daughter of a 
magistrate in Ireland who made her marry a rich insane husband 
when only fifteen years old. Lord Blessington was also rich, 
and a little peculiar, a man of much property, and the father of 
two motherless daughters. The unfortunate situation of a 
beautiful young girl married to a madman excited his pity and 
sympathy, and in the end he suggested bringing her to 
England, arranging a divorce, and marrying her; and so it all 
happened. 


The story now becomes more and more strange. The 
Blessingtons went to Italy, and with them travelled Count 
D’Orsay, a Frenchman, the fine flower of all the dandies who 
eventually obtained for himself the influence on English society 
once held by George Brummell. It is said that he became Lady 
Blessington s lover, but Lord Blessington developed such a deep 
regard for him that he made a will in D’Orsay’s favour, bequeath- 
ing most of his money to this handsome young nobleman on the 
underetanding that he married whichever of Blessington’s 
^ughters he preferred. D’Orsay accordingly married Lady 
Harriet m 1827 when she was only fifteen, but gossip declared 

that he promised Lady Blessington never to consummate the 
marriage. 

_ Bulwer said hCT attitude to D’Orsay was purely maternal, and 
Z-ZJ tlie time Disraeli met her the lady had reached 

e age, though her beauty remained. Great ladies did not 
consider her veiy mce to know. She lived in Seamore Place and 
overlooked the Park. Disraeli loved it for 

drawino-rn' the second of his lady friends with a 

drawing-room overlookmg .the Park. Being itracised by her 

^ Se^ Itouse formed a 

rendezvous for young men of mark in the political and literary 
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worlds like Bulwer and Disraeli. The latter became a great 
friend not only of her ladyship but also of D’Orsay. 

It was an age when brilliant talkers were not only allowed 
to talk but actually were listened to. A visiting American 
journalist, one of the gossip writers of the period, made a pen- 
picture for his paper of a dinner party at Lady Blessington’s 
at which he was present, for even then the peerage had discovered 
the uses of gossip-writers. After a time she made an opening 
for Disraeli, and “he burst at once, without preface, into that 
fiery vein of eloquence which, hearing many times after, and 
always with new delight has stamped Disraeli in my mind as the 
most wonderful talker I have ever had the fortune to meet . . . 
Add to this that Disraeli’s is the most intellectual face in England 
— pale, regular, and overshadowed with the most luxuriant 
masses of raven black hair.” 

Evidently it had recovered since that exceeding bitter cry of 
his from Gibraltar that it was falling out. 

D’Orsay also sparkled. 

That is a picture by an unprejudiced foreign observer of 
Disraeli in society, the man whom Mary Anne from her window 
in Grosvenor Place had marked down as a singularly interesting 
creature, who was inviting him to her parties sure already in 
her heart that in him she beheld one of the coming men. Disraeli 
himself tells Sarah a story, quoted by several of his biographers, 
illustrating his position in the world. The date is July, 1834. 

“A good story ! On Monday, I think. Lady Sykes was at 
Lady Cork’s, and Lord Carrington paid her a visit. 

Lady C.: Do you know young Disraeli. (Note. — ^Dis- 
raeli’s age was thirty.) 

Lord C.: Heml Why? Eh? 

Lady C.: Why, he is your neighbour, isn’t he, eh? 

LordC.: His father is. 

Lady C.; I know that. His father is one of my dearest 
friends. I dote on Qie Disraelis. 

Lord C.: The young man is a very extraordinary sort of 
person. The father I like; he is very quiet and respectable. 

Lady C.: Why do you think the young man is extra- 
ordinary? I should not think thatyow could taste him. 

Lord C.: He is a great agitator. Not that he troubles us 
much now. He is never amongst us now. I believe he has 
gone abroad again. 
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Lady C. (literatim) : You old fool ! Why, he sent me this 
book this morning. You need not look at it; you can’t 
understand it. It is the finest book ever written. Gone 
abroad, indeed! Why, he is the best tev in London. There is 
not a party that goes down without him. The Duchess of 
Hamilton says there is nothing like. I.ady Londsdale would 
give her head and shoulders for him. He would not dine at 
your house if you were to ask him. He does not care for 
people because they are lords; he must have fashion, or 
beauty, or wit, or something: and you are a very good sort of 
person but you are nothing more.” 


How it mxist all have thrilled Sarah, mourning her dead 
lover among the beechwoods of Bradenham, and pouring a 
double portion of her affection on her miraculous brother in 
consecmence. 

At Mrs. Norton’s house that year he was introduced to Lord 
Melbourne, who behaved with great cordiality and inquired 
what was Mr. Disraeli’s ambition. “To be Prime Minister,” 
came the startling reply, and Lord Melbourne, having recovered 
from his surprise, reed, plisolemnly: “No chance of that in our 
time.” He then explained at some length that after Lord Grey, 
an old m^, gave up the premiership, Stanley must inevitably 
succeed him. Stanley could then remain in office practically as 
long as^ he liked. No doubt Mr. Disraeli would do very well 
in politics, but there was no use asking for the moon. 

In 1848, Melbourne, in his old age, hearing that Disraeli 
was to lead the Tory Party in the House, made the astounded 
comment: 


“By <^d, the fellow will do it, yet!” 

Also in 1834 there was Henrietta. 

Perhaps if there had been no Henrietta, Disraeli might never 
have setded doym with Mary Anne, twelve years older than 
himself, in which case history would have needed to be re- 
^t^ because lacking Mary Anne he could never have risen 
to the hMghte which he reached ultimately. Not the least 
remarkable of his achievements was to marry the riffht 
■ woman. ® 


_Id^ of nmxiage did not enter into the association with 
^ possessed a husband. Disraeli merely 
h« passionately. It is even unlikely that she would have 

Henrietta was one of 
those perfect companions who take a man’s life from the shadows 
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into the sunlight and then, passing on, leave him to drift back 
into the shadows. The perfection of such as Henrietta is too 
rare, a lover’s joy in her too acute, for the association to endure. 
From the serene safety of old age men look back and recall them 
with a smile and tell themselves: “My God, how happy I was 
thenl” So Disraeli, ambitious and aspiring, found time to 
exclaim even while the lovely days lasted; “What a happy, or 
rather amusing, society Henrietta and myself commanded this 
year.’’ 

It is a hall-mark of the perfect love affair that while it lasts 
life is not only happy but amusing. With his whole being 
Umed to a pitch it never attained before nor will again, the 
lover lives a year in an hour, contrives all his most brilliant 
sayings, finds in the most trivial matters a fascination he can 
never know in after years, or after months, when the spell is 
broken. Perhaps Disraeli’s real year of triumphant life began 
in 1834, before ever he entered Parliament, the year when he 
loved Henrietta. 

There were delicious suppers after the opera and river parties, 
and garden parties. The particular circle in which they moved, 
very exclusive, the only passports to it beauty and wit, knew 
they were in love, and enjoyed them as much as they enjoyed 
one another. It could never have happened among the middle 
class, but then Disraeli had quitted the middle class for ever, and 
Henrietta never even knew it. 

They loved one another during that brief and brilliant period 
of his life which is radiant with Sie society of beautiful women, 
when, at a fancy dress ball. Lady Chesterfield was a Sultana and 
Mrs. Anson a Greek, with her own hair lower than the calf of 
her leg. Lady Londonderry wore a dress embroidered with 
emeralds and diamonds from top to toe, and Mrs. Norton and 
Mrs. Blackwood, two of the divine Sheridans, were beautiful 
Greeks also. And then to crown everything “Lyndhurst gave a 
supper to eighty of the most supreme ton and beauty,’’ very 
nearly ruining the fancy dress ball by taking away the cream of 
the guests. 

In honour of Henrietta, Disraeli wrote Henrietta Temple, 
which is a love story. The first volume was begun in 1834 at 
the height of his passion for the real Henrietta. Time passed, 
love waned, politics beckoned, head won dominion over heart, 
and in 1 836 he could set down dispassionately this saddest of all 
his recorded statements: 

“Parted for ever from Henrietta . . . Concluded Henrietta 
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Temple, of which one volume had been written three years. It 
was pukished early in December, and was very successful.” 

And that was Henriettas’s end, and the end of that hunting. 
Which tired of the other who knows I Perhaps Henrietta went, 
singing, to a new lover. In any case, her contribution to history 
had bek made. She had inspired this passage in the book 
named for her: 

“There is no love but love at first sight. This is the 
transcendent and surpassing offisprin^ of sheer and un- 
polluted sympathy. All other is the illegitimate result of 
observation, of reflection, of compromise, of comparison, of 
expediency. The passions that endure flash like the light- 
witig ; they scorch the soul but it is warmed for ever.” 

So Henrietta warmed Disraeli’s soul for ever, and moved on, 
and left the way clear to Anne. After all, Mary Anne too 
had her tribute, in the dedication to SyhU. Besides, Henrietta 
didn’t matter to Mary Anne, who was Disraeli’s wife for thirty 
years. Henrietta passed him as April passes, with face made 
out of a rose. 

In the summer and autumn of 1834 he was ill. This illness 
may well have been brought on by the acuteness of his passion 
for Henrietta and his feverishly social days and nights. Lady 
Blessington, a wise and experienced woman of the world, seems 
to have taken this view. She told him that authors are the 
least controlled of human beings when they fall in love. As 
ever he fled to the peace of Bradenham in order to recover, 
spent two months on a sofa and found himself completely 
restored. Thereafter politics took the foremost place in his 
thoughts. 

He now enjoyed the interest of Lord Lyndhurst, whom he had 
met at dinner at Henrietta’s. Lyndhurst consi^red that the 
day of the Whigs was over. Disraeli’s Radical phase also was 
nearly over. In his third election at Wycombe, which he lost, 
as has been recorded already, he advocated that Radicals and 
Tories should unite, making, it must be supposed, remarkably 
strange bedfellows. After the election he received a letter of 
sympathy from the Duke of Wellii^on, who certainly was no 
Radical. It is not strange to find that a little later he was put 
up for the Carlton Club, then, as now, the ark of the Tory, or 
Conservative, covenant. 

Thus, at last, he had decided on which side of the political 
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fence he should come down, and could anticipate a reasonable 
chance of the career in Parliament which he desired. 

In January, 1835, ^ dramatic meeting took place. The 
Chancellor gave a dinner which Disraeli attended, where among 
others he noted the presence of “young Gladstone,” who did not 
make much impression, for Disraeli remembered chiefly that 
they had a swan, very white and tender, stuffed with truffles 
which he considered the most interesting feature of the enter- 
tainment. 

He told his father triumphantly in April that the Whigs 
could not form a Government. Pretty women as ever were 
pulling political strings, and he spent a whole afternoon with 
Mrs. Norton, Lord Melbourne’s great friend. Finally Mel- 
bourne formed a purely Whig Cabinet containing what Disraeli 
calls rather rudely all the old hacks, among whom he includes 
Palmerston. Disraeli himself dashed off to Taunton to fight a 
hopeless battle in the Tory interest. He drove himself to the 
point of exhaustion, and wore during his exertions a bottle- 
green frock coat, an extravagant waistcoat covered with glitter- 
ing chains, and fancy pattern pantaloons. He seems to have 
suffered from a weakness for chains. Bulwer once asked him ; 

“Why so many chains. Dizzy? Are you practising to be 
Lord Mayor, or what?” 

D’Orsay warned him to be careful what he said at Taunton 
as a so-recent convert to Toryism, and he delivered a long 
explanatory speech, treading on broken glass with all the deli- 
cacy of Agag. In the result he lost the election by 170 votes, 
but won tremendous local popularity, and the Conservatives in 
those parts gave him a triumph afterwards, concluding with a 
banquet. At this affair he crystallised finally his political creed: 
democratic Toryism, a hereditary monarchy, an Established 
Church. 

There followed his dramatic quarrel with O’Connell. 

Disraeli at Taunton poured scorn on the understanding 
between the Whigs and O’Connell and was misreported to have 
called O’Connell an incendiary and a traitor. O’Connell, a wild 
Irishman, replied in a speech at Dublin. He called Disraeli an 
egregious liar, a liar both in action and words, and a living lie, add- 
ing that the British Empire was degraded by tolerating a miscreant 
of this abominable description. He possessed, O’Connell con- 
tinued, all the requisites of perfidy, selfishness, depravity, and 
want of principle to qualijfy him for becoming a Tory. There 
were many most respectable Jews, but, as in every other people. 
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some of the lowest and most disgusting grade of moral turpi- 
tude: 

“And of these I look upon Mr. Disraeli as thfe worst. He 
has just the qualities of the impenitent thief on the Cross, and 
I verily believe, if Mr. Disraeli’s family herald were to be 
examined, and his genealogy traced, the same personage 
would be discovered to be the heir-at-law of the exalted 
individual to whom I allude.” 

These few words naturally annoyed Disraeli very much. 
Therefore he wrote to O’Connell’s son challenging him to a 
duel. O’Connell himself had once killed a man in a duel and 
sworn never to fight again. The son replied that really he could 
not be responsible for everything his faAer said, and so Disraeli, 
like so many other politicians since his day, sent a letter to the 
Press. It was not addressed to the usual anonymous corre- 
spondent, but to O’Connell himself. It began: 

“Although you have long placed yourself out of the pale of 
civilisation, still I am one who will not be insulted, even by a 
Yahoo, vdAout chastising it.” 

Here is another scarifying passage; 

“With regard to your taunts as to my want of success in my 
election contests, permit me to remind you that I had nothing 
to appeal to but the good sense of the people. No threatening 
skeletons canvassed for me; a death’s head and cross-bones 
were not blaroned on my banners. My pecuniary resources, 
too, were limited; I am not one of those public beggars that 
we see swarming with their obtrusive boxes in the chapels of 
your creed, nor am I in possession of a princely revenue wrung 
from a starving race of fanatical slaves.” 

With such pretty manners and such refined language were 
politics conducted in the 1830’s. The papers published Di^ 
TEcli s letter. He and C ^Connell more or less patched up a 
peace long afterward. * 

An important event occurred that year (i 835). Lord Lynd- 
hwst visited Bradenham. Two more occurred in the year 
flowing, p^eli wrote a series of letters to The Tims siied 

Kunnymede, addressed to members of the Government. The 
language recalled m many instances thatof theletter to O’Connell, 
but there IS a delicious description of Lord Melbourne “saunter- 
ing over the destinies of a nation and lounging away the glories 
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of an Empire.” The letters created much stir and Lyndhurst 
wrote his congratulations to “My dear Dissy.” 

The second was his election as a member of the Carlton Club. 
In February he wrote to Lady Blessington asking her to canvass 
for his election. Lords Lyndhurst and Chandos were on his 
side, but he expected opposition and her influence was worth a 
great deal. In March he announced triumphantly to Sarah his 
election . Evidently Lady Blessington’s influence was not without 
its effect. 

In the winter of 1836 more of his articles appeared in The 
Tims, but when he wished to contribute verse, Barnes, the editor, 
delivered a masterly criticism of Disraeli as a poet. 

“The tone is a high one, but the sound is monotonous,” said 
Barnes. No one ever spoke a truer word. 

We now come to Henrietta Temple, which was published by 
the inestimable Colburn late in 1836, and Fenetia. 

They were not, wrote Disraeli, political works, but they would 
commemorate feelings more enduring than public passions, and 
they were written with care, and some delight. He dedicated 
them to D’Orsay and Lord Lyndhurst. The dedication to 
Lyndhurst is understandable because Lyndhurst was a man and a 
statesman. D’Orsay, if we put aside his personal charm, 
amounts to nothing more than a he-butterfly, a gambler, and 
generally speaking the gilded toy of an idle hour. He wrote 
Disraeli the most charming letters in his own French, and his 
influence on the world for good, except as a tailor’s dummy, is 
possibly zero. Disraeli considered that, placed in a public 
position, D’Orsay would have displayed a courage, a judgment, 
and a commanding intelligence which would have ranked him 
with the leaders of mankind, but what grounds has Disraeli for 
the statement? All we know is that Lord Blessington left 
D’Orsay a great deal of money, and D’Orsay accomplished 
nothing at all beyond living next door to Lady Blessington, 
launching male fashions, getting into debt, and making himself 
agreeable to a number of pretty ladies. A bus driver is more 
admirable, because the average bus driver supports a wife and 
family, and all bus drivers, married or single, perform a useful 
public service. 

Lord Lyndhurst deserves his dedication as well as anyone. 
He was born with a golden spoon in his mouth, but apart from 
that, as a man of character he served his country when it was 
in his power to remain a dilettante idler, like D’Orsay, 

Disraeli had begun Henrietta Temple in 1834 when his love 
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for the real Henrietta was at its height. The years between its 
commencement and its date of publication, in 1836, were filled 
up with the society of Henrietta, the lovely Sheridans, and their 
circle, and political plans which resulted in nothing very tangible. 
Ultimately, after the final break with the real Henrietta, his 
financial affairs were at such a crisis that money had. to be made 
somehow, and so in despair he returned to the unfinished manu- 
script of Henrietta Temple, completed it, and sold it to Colburn 
for the best price he had ever obtained from this faithful 
publisher. 

No doubt the names he chose for his characters suited the taste 
of the times, but to-day they sound unbelievably artificial. The 
hero oi Henrietta Temple, Ferdinand Armine, was stationed with 
his regiment at Malta, where Disraeli had met Ponsonby the 
Governor and worn a rainbow sash and white trousers. Ferdinand 
was a spendthrift, so that the author could easily draw him from 
life. Ferdinand discovered that he had been disinherited in 
favour of his cousin, Katherine Grandison, returned to England, 
and decided to marry her and keep the money in the family. 
This device is as old as fiction, and will continue to be used by 
hard-pressed writers until fiction ceases to be written. 

Naturally the brilliant Ferdinand, a handsome young soldier, 
succeeded with Katherine, but later on he met Henrietta 
and fell genuinely in love, as she with him. Thus matters 
became very awkward; he was engaged to one girl and in love 
with another. Worse, Henrietta and her father discovered the 
existence of the engagement, and she parted with Ferdinand. 
Litde as we might believe it, Henrietta also became a great 
heiress — ^Ferdinand seemed to make a habit of heiresses — and 
later engaged herself to Lord Montfort, heir to a dukedom. 
Ferdinand sank lower and lower, bowed under his load of debt, 
Katherine repudiated the engagement like a wise girl, and his 
heart was broken for love of Henrietta. 

To the rescue of Ferdinand in these unfortunate circumstances 
Disraeli brought Count Alcibiades de Mirabel, the bearer of 
another of those names which would hardly appeal to the modern 
public. The Count is really D’Orsay, Disraeli's great friend, 
done from life. Under the guidance of Count Akibiades the 
ancient expedience of swapping lovers and girls was resorted to; 
Lord Montfort, who would be a duke some day, paired ofif wdth 
Miss Gran<hson, and Ferdinand regained his Henrietta. Count 
Alcibiades improved the occasion with a few weighty remarks 
and all ended for die best in the best of all possible worlds. 
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It sounds like the very worst kind of transatlantic talking 
picture, but the earlier part of the novel celebrates first love in a 
genuine and touching fashion. One passage has been quoted, 
but there is also this : 

“Amid the gloom and travail of existence suddenly to 
behold a beautiful being, and as instantaneously to feel an 
overwhelming conviction that with that fair form for ever 
our destiny must be entwined; that there is no more joy but 
in her joy, no sorrow but when she grieves; that in her sigh 
of love, her smile of fondness, hereafter is all bliss; to feel our 
flaunty ambition fade away like a shrivelled gourd before 
her vision; to feel fame a juggle and posterity a lie; and 
to be prepared at once, for this great object, to forfeit 
and fling away all former hopes, ties, schemes, views; 
to violate in her favour every duty of society; this is a lover, 
and this is love!” 

Better sentences have been written, but if we follow the 
author through this verbal counterpart of the Hampton Court 
maze, the statement rings true. The later portion of the novel, 
written after Disraeli’s parting with the real Henrietta, fails to 
reach this pitch of emotion. 

All the pretty ladies in society wept copiously over the book. 
Lady Wilton, down at Strathfieldsaye — the Duke’s place- 
cried so much that she aroused the interest of her fellow-guests 
in the book. Bulwer reported that he heard of nothing but tears, 
tears, tears. Colburn rejoiced, for that remarkable man knew well 
that a woman loves nothing better than a book which will 
provide her with a really good cry; and it was to women readers 
that he looked for success in the case of a fashionable writer like 
Disraeli, who at that era combined for women of the highest ton 
— ^to use his own expression — the charm enjoyed to-day by 
Fredric March, Ronald Colman, Leslie Howard and Maurice 
Chevalier. Moreover, Disraeli was better looking than these 
favourites and much more intelligent. 

D’Orsay wrote a most beautiful letter to cher Dis” 

thanking him for the dedication. Very naturally, bathed in the 
tears of the beautiful among the highest Henrietta Temple 
soared to success. 

Perhaps Mary Anne read the book also; if so it is almost 
certain that she would have enjoyed it, for, born in the West, 
she must have aroused a great deal of first love in her time, but it 
is to be doubted if she wept. That tip-tilted nose and those 
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deceptively innocent eyes suggest a great sense of humour; 
besides, no one without a sense of humour could ever have lived 
happily with Disraeli. 

It was now four years since Rosina had introduced him by 
Mary Anne’s particular desire. Four years meant a good deal 
at her time of life, especially when she faced the competition of 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Black, and Lady Seymour and others equally 
beautiful. Still, at this time Mary Anne was not in love with him 
and possessed, as always, a heart of gold. She moved, as he did, 
among the very highest ton, though her section of it lacked the 
feverishness of his, and she would never have asked poor Lady 
Blessington to No. i Grosvenor Gate. She watched his career 
with wise and kindly eyes. Politically speaking it did not go 
very well, but then what else could one expect of a man who 
wanted to please himself irrespective of the great Parties.? Aside 
from a great Party which might choose to adopt him he had little 
influence; there was no Duke to present him with a seat as in the 
case of Gladstone. Everyone knew him to be in debt and 
consequently unable to buy votes. Mary Anne, an old hand at 
electioneeering by now, knew to a farthing, for she was good at 
accounts, ^ctly what a vote cost in all Wyndham Lewis’ 
constituencies. 

It is one thing for a man to buy votes with the coal mines of 
Glamorganshire behind him, and quite another to attempt to 
win Aem by spell-binding oratory and the publicity value of a 
dandified appearance. Mary Anne, who declared on one 
occasion that she hated politics, but understood them very well 
for all that, sighed for her young lion, though he was not so 
young nowadays, shook her ringletted head and dismissed him 
for the moment with a wave of her slender, intelligent hand. He 
would have to learn, and wisdom only grew from experience. 

. When the news came of his contesting Taunton (n the Tory 
interest her lovely, eyes opened a thought more widely. That, 
of co^e, made all the difference. One heard that Lyndhurst 
behind him now, and even the Duke of 
Wellington expressed polite interest. Besides, he had stood as a 
To^, and Wyndham also was a Tory, and Maidstone could not, 
forwer justice under Heaven, go on returning Whigs 


Unfori^ately the lion was being hunted mercilessly at this 
leriod. Disraeli s debts positively haunted him. No wonder 
le could TOte inHemem Temple that debt has a small beginning 

but a giant’s growth and strength. ® ^ 
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In spite of his race and ancestry he had no money-sense at all 
in his own affairs, though ironically enough in later life he was 
to become a wise and statesmanlike Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had slipped into debt as a youth during the ill-starred Stock 
Exchange speculations in company with Evans, and continued 
to increase his liabilities ever since. The prudent course would 
have been, on the occasion of his first liability, to go to his father 
and confess the whole thing. Isaac was quite wealthy enough to 
have arranged matters. Instead Disraeli said nothing, and the 
debt continued to grow like a snowball, with interest piled on 
interest. His habits of life only made matters worse. He never 
stopped to think if he could afford a thing: the only question he 
asked himself was: did he want it? 

To a natural indolence he added a natural lavishness of out- 
look and love of display. He made money in hundreds by writing 
novels and spent it in thousands by borrowing from money- 
lenders. Having arrived among the very highest ton, he found 
himself mixing on terms of equality with men who from the hour 
of their birth had never needed even to think about money. 
The great landed families, whether Whigs or Tories, ruled 
England, and from the very nature of the electoral system, as 
we have seen, in order to succeed in politics wealth was essential. 
To take one example of wealth derived from land, Lord Blessing- 
ton, the admirer and benefactor of Count D’Orsay, was reputed 
to have enjoyed an income of ,^30,000 a year. That D’Orsay 
let his share of it run through his fingers is evidenced by a sad 
letter to his ''cher Dis” in difficulties, swearing before God that 
he had not sixpence at his bankers, having lost three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds two nights previously. In spite of that 
he offers to stand security, not a very happy proposal from 
Disraeli’s creditors’ point of view. 

He had only one attitude towards money, that it was there to 
be spent, and as long as he did not go in actual fear of arrest for 
debt he seems to have remained perfectly happy. This happiness 
sometimes eluded him, though no man ever bore the burden of 
debt with a lighter heart. If Disraeli’s had been a worrying 
nature he must have ended in a lunatic asylum, but a common 
feature of great men is that they refuse to worry. Faith in a 
star may relieve them from worry, but more probably their free- 
dom is due to an iron digestive system without which no man 
can become great. The frequent references to food, anything 
from an olio to a swan, on Disraeli’s part, suggest that he 
possessed the type of digestive system necessary for greatness. 
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No dyspeptic could endure so many thoughts concerning the 
fount and origin of all his miseries. 

Still, the position of a debtor had its inconveniences. He 
cannot dine with Austen for fear of duns or writs, so Austen 
must dine with him. His affairs reached such a condition that 
solitude and hard work became essential. There entered now 
upon the scene one, William Pyne, a solicitor, who took over 
the thankless task of trying to straighten out Disraeli’s money 
affairs, and succeeded so well that he talks about buying a half 
share in a weekly paper for five hundred pounds — ^weekly 
papers must have been cheaper to produce in 1836 than they are 
now — ^though he possessed little more than two hundred pounds 
at the time. Peel invites him to dine at the Carlton, and he asks 
Pyne ansously if it is safe. The moment comes when Disraeli 
doubts if it is “safe” to remain at Bradenham, as proceedings 
against him for debt in a constituency which he had nursed with 
such care would be “confusion.” 

The amount of work his poverty-stricken state compelled 
him to accomplish was staggering. We read of his having 
completed five octavo volumes of one novel, and two of another, 
which he hopes to finish by the end of the year, the month being 
November. After that he expects to start a third novel, and 
so on. 

Only a professional writer can understand the immense and 
exhausting industry necessary to produce fiction at this pace. 
No wonder Disraeli describes the quantity as “something 
monstrous.” But very soon he talks of taking rooms in the 
Albany, not an inexpensive neighbourhood, and even of buying 
Chequers Coiut, which he imagines might cost forty thousand 
or fifty thousand pounds, but wishes to leave half the money on 
mortgage. This wish at least is understandable. 

Chequers Court was not bought. 

The early part of 1837 found him staying in I.ondon w'ith 
his beloved D’Orsay. Lady Blessington now lived at Gore 
House, Kensington Gore, and D’Orsay had taken the house next 
door so as to be close to his old friend. The financial arrange- 
ments of these fine fellows appear completely mysterious to a 
generation compelled to live on a cash basis. We last heard of 
D’Orsay swearing he had not even sixpence at his banker’s, and 
now he takes a house in Kensington Gore. Lady Ble.s8ington 
wote also, for ten hours a day, and made two thousand a year, 
being good to her relations. 

The delights of D’Orsay’s menage ceased owing to a bye- 
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election in Buckinghamshire, for Disraeli returned to Braden- 
ham in order to help the Conservative candidate. At Aylesbury, 
owing to the strain of over-work and the exertion of making 
speeches he had a slight fit. They took him back to Bradenham 
and here, enfeebled by illness, he made at least a partial con- 
fession about his debts to Isaac, who came to the rescue, but 
also improved the occasion with wise saws. D’Orsay rejoiced 
over this step, and who can wonder, for a solvent friend greatly 
exceeds in charm one who is insolvent. 

Somehow or another in the midst of all his troubles, financial 
and political, Disraeli finished Venetia^ the novel dedicated to 
Lord Lyndhurst. It is inspired by Byron and Shelley, Bryon 
being dramatised as Cadxircis and Shelley as Marmion Herbert. 
It seems a little unfortunate to have christened the Shelley 
character with a name out of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known 
what-ho-without-there, boot-and-saddle romance in verse, for 
Scott and Shelley could never really have enjoyed one another’s 
society. Much local colour was derived from Tita, who had 
been Byron’s servant and saw him die, that Tita who served 
Disraeli during the voyage of the Susan and now lived, a pen- 
sioner, at Bradenham. Venetia herself is a delightful study of 
girlhood. This novel, like Henrietta Temple, had no political 
background of any sort, but unlike Henrietta Temple it appealed 
more to the critical few than to the uninstructed many. 

The hour was now almost at hand when Disraeli would realise 
his dream and enter Parliament. He left Bradenham for Lon- 
don in May, and plunged into the thick of social and political 
activities. He met many men of great importance and took a 
leading part in the election of Sir Francis Burdett, for West- 
minster. But bye-elections ceased to count very much because 
of far more important events close at hand. 

King_ William IV was dying, “dymg like an old lion,” as 
Disraeli put it. He told his doctors on June i8th, 1837, Ae 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo : “Only let me live 
through this glorious day.” He did live through it, and died on 
the night of June the 1 9th. 

That was the spirit in which the sailor king might have been 
expected to die. The third son of George III, he had entered the 
Royal Navy and taken part in the Battle of Cape St, Vincent 
under Sir John Jervis and Nelson (1780). He became heir to 
Ae throne on the death of the Duke of York in 1827, and 
succeeded George IV in 1830. During William IV’s brief 
reign many historic events took place; the passing of the Reform 
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Bill (1832), the emancipation of slaves, the settlement of the East 
India Company, and the rise of the middle class, among others. 

There succeeded him the youthful Queen Victoria at the age 
of eighteen, whose association with Disraeli in years to come was 
to be distinguished by such a gracious intimacy and warmth of 
fnendship. At the moment of her succession his excitement 
became intense, because a new parliament must be elected and 
his place in it seemed assured. 

Actually he received invitations to stand for Ashburton, 
Derby, Chicester, Dartmouth, Marylebone, and Taunton. 
Fate, however, stepped in, and who shall say that Fate did not 
take on the appearance of Mary Anne? 

He was in close touch with the young Queen’s accession. 
He went to Kensington Palace when peers, Privy Councillors, 
and so forth did homage to Victoria. Lyndhurst witnessed the 
scene with emotion. They kissed the young Queen's hand, 
which they agreed was remarkably sweet and soft. After all, why 
not, for she was only eighteen ? And then began a political dog- 
fight, since the deam of the King necessitated a new parliament. 

T^e were all sorts of brouhaha and tra-la-la^ but eventually 
Disraeli could inform Sarah, still in the peace of Bradenham, 
that, for all Ashburton, Derby, Chicester, Dartmouth, etc., his 
prospects seemed bright, because he started for the borough 
of Maidstone with Wyndbam Lewis. 

Therein at last Mary Anne was justified of her opinion. 
Lyndhurst may have been Lyndhurst, and Chandos Chandos, 
but undoubtedly Disraeli owed his choice for the second Tory 
seat at Maidstone to Mary Anne. The Conservatives of Maid- 
stone meant first to run only Wyndham Lewis, but realising 
later their strength they sent to the Carlton Club for another 
candidate. That candidate was Disraeli, and if Mary Anne did 
not engineer his choice, then the earth is flat, and raspberries 
grow on gooseberry bushes. 

At Maidstone he repeated his political creed which has been 
set out earlier, namely Kng, church, and Parliament. He 
also threw his handkerchief to the farmer, a wise inspiration, 
since agriculture was, and still is, the greatest industry in the 
country, 

“Reddent,” said he in his address to the Maidstone 
dectcffs, “in p ^icultural county, and deeply interested in 
the land, I vill on all occasions watch with vigilant solicitude 
over the fortunes of the British farmer, because I sincerely 
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believe that his welfare is the surest and most permanent basis 

of general prosperity.” 

No doubt the local British farmer took it all for gospel, 
ignoring the fact that an ambitious young politician would say 
anything under the sun for vote-catching purposes. No doubt 
the beer was good, and anyhow an election to-day is no less hypo- 
critical than an election in 1837, let alterations in the electoral 
system be what they may. 

Lastly he attacked the Poor Law of 1834. “It went on the 
principle that relief to the poor is a charity. I maintain that it is 
a right!'' It seems remarkable to discover Disraeli preaching this 
doctrine in 1837, when it has not been accepted universally 
to-day. It rounded out the most attractive political programme 
that can ever have been conceived: King, Church, Parliament, 
solicitude for the fortunes of the British farmer, and poor relief 
as a right, not a charity. 

Wyndham Lewis wrote about this speech to Mary Anne in 
glowing terms. We can picture her sitting up in bed, for, 
surely, like all attractive women, she breakfasted in bed when 
alone, reading the letter with a smile, her ringlets in char ming 
disarray, her tip-tilted nose slightly more provocative than lisual. 

“What did I always say?” she would inquire of space. “Who 
is less surprised than I am?” 

How narrow is the margin between triumph and catastrophe I 
At that very moment the devoted William Pyne was doing his 
utmost to prevent writs being served on Disraeli at Maidstone. 
Disraeli wrote to him that he was glad to find the Sheriff's officer 
there among his staunch supporters, adding the conunent; ‘‘I 
suppose gratitude.” 

At first he had no opponent, but later Colonel Perronet Thomp- 
son, a Radical, took up the challenge. In spite of the Colonel, 
Disraeli in the end could send Sarah triumphantly these figures: 


Lewis 707 

Disraeli 616 

Thompson 412 


and realise with a sigh of relief that debts and vicissitudes 
notwithstanding he was now in Parliament. 

Mary Anne felt, of course, delighted, though she had never 
allowed herself any doubts of success, because she was not the 
woman to plan and then strike at the wrong moment. There 
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and then she permitted herself one of the most remarkable 
prophecies ever made, though a charming woman is seldom 
wrong in her estimate of a man in whose career she is interested. 

“Mark my words — ^mark what I say,” wrote Mary Anne to 
her brother. Major Viney Evans. “Mr Disraeli will in a very 
few years be one of the greatest men of his day. His great 
talents . . . with Wyndham’s power to keep him in Parliament, 
will ensure his success.” She ended with delightful complacence 
that they called him her parliamentary protege. 

This he was most certainly, and the irony of circumstances 
compelled him to owe success to the pretty little flirt and rattle 
of Rosina Bulwer’s soiree in April, 1832. Mary Anne had 
discovered her new interest in life, so essential to a lady in the 
early forties who has been married for twenty-two years. Some 
women of her age indulged in more or less unsatisfactory flirta- 
tions, but she had made a far better choice by taking under her 
wing the political sensation of the future. Mary Anne believed 
profoundly that Disraeli would indeed prove a political sensation 
and events justified her belief. Henceforward she would see 


history in the makings enjoy the confidence of a brilliant young 
politician, and share the secrets of his campaigns. Caroline 
Norton could have her Lord Melbourne and welcome . A greater 
than Melbourne prepared to take the field, and politically 
speakmg he belonged to Mary Anne. 

She must have smiled when she wrote those words 
to her brother about Wyndham’s power to keep Disraeli in 
Parliament. True, the hand was the hand of Wyndham, but 
the choice was the choice of Mary Anne, She had plotted 
qmetly but relentlessly for three whole years, watching her 
brilliant discovery, whom she had assured that she liked silent 
melancholy men, make his mistakes, and tread his primrose 
pathway through the dra^ng-rooms, disappear from Mayfair 
m order to do(^e his creditors, and produce novels in feverish 
haste to satisfy them, sow his political wild oats, and come at 
last into the party fold where, long ago, Wyndham preceded him. 

It IS doubtful if she even grudged Disraeli his love-a^air with 
Henrietta. That sort of thing went with his temperament and 
was inevitable. Now he had survived it and henceforward 
■^bition alone possessed him. It would be great fun, Mary 
Anne reflerte^ twwting the rings on her slen&r fingers, to be 
the pow^ behmd Disraeli, not the inspiration perhaps, but the 
means of success. A woman could never in her own person 
become a Grey or a Melbourne, a Peel or a Stanley, but she could 
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do it at second hand if she discovered and encouraged one whom 
destiny had chosen to be greater than them all. 

She read Wyndham’s letter again, and dwelt on that phrase 
about Disraeli’s being a splendid orator. A good sort, Wyndham, 
very kind, very sound, and almost as enthusiastic as herself. No 
doubt he believed he was seconding her prot^gd to further the 
progress of the Party, but he wasn’t. He did it because Mary 
Anne wanted him to on account of a young man she had seen 
from her window driving in the Park, with much the same emo- 
tions as those of the wise men when they saw a star in the east, 
and determined to follow his career even as they followed the 
star. And it had all come about through that 'rather fatuous 
woman Rosina with her dogs and her affectations and her 
quarrels with her husband. 

From Bradenham the triumphant prbt6g6 shared with Mary 
Anne in the most charming fashion his glory. On the way down 
from London he had seen in his own county of Buckinghamshire 
his colour adorning every town, and placards with Lewis and 
Disraeli. It was curious, he thought, to see their united names 
in his native surroundings. Coming events had indeed cast 
their shadows before them. At Wycombe it was market day, 
and on the receipt of the news that he had been elected they rang 
the bells and got up a subscription in the market to illuminate 
the town. This must have pleased him with his passion for 
lights. The band paraded in his honour till after midnight, and 
good Buckinghamshire beer ran freely in celebration of his 
health. At Aylesbury Lord Chandos himself announced the 
result and the crowd cheered again and yet again. 

And then, oh, crowning touch, the statement that they all 
longed for her and Mr. Wyndham — a pretty touch of deference, 
that “Mr.” from the younger to the: older man — ^to visit them 
at Bradenham, if simplicity and affection were enough to tempt 
them. The signature was simply: “Dis.” 

A week later she asked him to dine at Grosvenor Gate, and 
gave a wonderful dinner, wonderfully served; the Clarendons, 
Lady Lloyd, Prince and Princess Poniatowski, and others present. 
He perceived that the Wyndham Lewises grew more and more 
friendly to him, and why not? Mary Anne had laid her plans, 
brought them to the point of success, and now shfc proposed to 
enjoy the prestige of her political discovery, to exhibit her young 
lion to the fashionable gaze as, in particular, her young lion. 
From now onward she held him in leash; he was linked to her 
by ties not only of friendship, but of personal advantage. 
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For wha.t would be the situation when Parliament met? The 
Whigs were in power, but not strong. Allegiance of leaders to 
parties was less firm than at the present day and opportunism 
was rampant. Anything might happen in the near future, with 
a youthful queen on the throne, mexperienced in public affairs, 
faced with political giants in both the great parties. Mary 
Anne’s prot^g^ would find limitless opportunities for advance- 
ment, and the more attractive they proved the more important 
to him that safe seat at Maidstone, 

Disraeli himself recognised the hand of Fate. He dwelt 
once on the oddness of his sitting for Maidstone and accepted 
the fact with. Oriental fatalism. The future lay in the lap of the 
gods; he awaited events and refused to try to read the riddle of 
destiny. 

Before the political future began to unfold itself Mary Anne 
and her husband paid the much desired visit to Bradenham, 
and the charm of the house, and the grassy rides, and the beech- 
woods of Buckinghamshire laid its spell upon her. There she 
found quite another Dis from the Mayfair dandy with his chains 
and his elaborate waistcoats, his fantastic colour schemes and 
rings worn outside white kid gloves. He appeared instead as 
the affectionate son of a simple and charming family, happy 
with his horses and dogs, a country justice of the peace given to 
country pursuits. 

She met all the figures of whom she had heard so much: 
Maria, the quiet, self-effacing wife and mother, Isaac, the gentle 
old scholar with failing eyesight and the half-pathetic kindness 
of his race, Jem and Ralph, the younger brothers, and Sarah the 
beloved sister, her eyes dark with the tragedy of her dead lover; 
Tita, the link with Shelley and Byron, who had stabbed several 
men in his time, Latin and long-moustached. 

Surely during those days in the woods and on the terraces of 
Bradenham some psychic foreknowledge of what would befall 
must have come to her. 

For him the spell began already to operate. Passion had 
spent itself on Henrietta and his parting from her marked the 
end (ff an epoch. Henceforward ambition was to rule him 
exclusively, but the sombre melancholy of his nature persisted, 
and alwaj^.hc would find himself subject to periods of gloom and 
d^pair. In these moments Mary Anne understood him per- 
feeny. Then, indeed, she saw before her the silent melancholy 
type she professed to admire. She became at those times exactly 
what he had called her, a pretty little woman, a flirt and a rattle. 
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The flirting was infinitely decorous, but she would make him 
laugh and chase away the furies of depression. She had all the 
softness and charm of a West-country girl, and she admired him. 
More important still, during those black fits of his she could 
persuade him that he was admirable. 

There lies the secret of Mary Anne’s long and happy marriage 
to Disraeli and his eternal gratitude to her. Intellectually she 
was not remarkable, but as a psychologist, so far as Disraeli was 
concerned, she has been equalled seldom and never surpassed. 
Neither does she appear as a mere feather-bed wife after she 
married him, blindly admiring in an indiscriminate fashion. 
She soothed him in his moments of misery, but she spurred him 
forward in his moments of ambition. As witness ^ere is the 
vow of hers never to hear him speak in the Commons until he 
had become Prime Minister. In the case of a man as vain as 
Disraeli that vow alone constituted a master-stroke of psychology. 
He imderstood much of his need of her and her power to satisfy 
it after that first visit of her and “ Mr. Wyndham” to Braden- 
ham. When she had gone away the glory seemed to him to 
have departed from the manorial house with the high device on 
its great iron gates. Everything appeared stale and monotonous 
and nothing happened; even the beautiful weather only made him 
feel more lonely for her. He told her, in case the news might please 
her, that everyone at Bradenham loved her, including himself. 

May Anne went home completely charmed by her visit and 
her hosts. She described to her brother every detail of the stay 
at Bradenham, of the great rooms, and the servants, the horses, 
the dogs, and the library. Old Isaac Disraeli won her heart 
completely; she called him lovable and perfect, but the affection 
was not all on her side. That visit initiated a friendship between 
them which lasted until Isaac’s death, and in his old age, when 
his sight had failed, it was Mary Anne who cheered him with 
light-hearted, peculiarly Mary-Anne-ish letters, giving him all 
the gossip of London and the latest news about his wonderful 
son. Disraeli had now proceeded beyond the status of political 
prot%6. Mary Anne wrote of him to Major Evans as their 
political pet, adding that he was commonly called Dizzy. 

The political pet occupied the interval before the meeting of 
Parliament with country house visits. He found himself 
among shooting dandies for the most part, including the cele- 
brated Whyte Melville. Breakfast went on all day long, the host 
merely hoping that his guests would have breakfasted before he 
dined. 
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From the midst of these venatorial delights in which he 
took no part, to the joy of the ladies bored, as always, with shooting 
parties which deprived them all day of male society, he wrote at 
length to Mary Anne, but the tenderness of his mood at Braden- 
ham after she left was absent, and he confined himself almost 
solely to politics. Apparently Melbourne had already gained 
his ascendancy over the little Queen, for they were having their 
portraits painted at the same time by the same artist. 

Disraeli spent the remainder of the lull before Parliament met 
in reading political history at Bradenham. His health had 
improved, and the only cloud on the horizon was the eternal 
difficulty about his debts. 



Ill 


THE POLITICAL PET 

O F all the Parliaments that engaged Maiy Anne’s 
interest none was so exciting as that which met on 
November 15th, 1857. Historically its interest lies 
in the fact that it was the first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria’s reign; to Mary Anne interest lay in the fact that in it 
Disraeli took his seat for the first time. In his political career, 
unbroken for almost forty years, she was to experience many 
more thrills, but first things have a wistful charm which greater 
triumphs in a more glorious future cannot equal. 

Lord Melbourne was Whig Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords, with Lord John Russell, Home Secretary, leading the 
House of Commons, and Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 
Sir Robert Peel led the Opposition. No more notable and 
instructive models could have appeared before the eyes of a 
young member making his parliamentary d^but. 

He arrived at the House with Wyndham Lewis and took his 
seat on the second bench behind Sir Robert Peel. Though 
excited by the novelty of the proceedings he does not seem to 
have been overwhelmed, for he^ described the Speaker as looking 
like an old laundress. Probably he felt greatly encouraged by 
the attitude of Peel, who shook hands with him and invited him 
to a dinner at the Carlton on the following Thursday. 

On the twentieth he was summoned to the Lords with the rest 
of the faithful Commons to hear the little Queen read her 
speech. She wore a diamond tiara, and aroused his admiration. 
There was a division on the Address, he missed his dinner, being 
kept at the House till ten o’clock, and had supper at the Carlton: 
oysters, Guinness, and broiled bones. 

Mary Anne, eagerly anticipating his maiden speech, was 
obliged to wait patiently for over a fortnight, but the sensation 
it provoked justified the delay. The speech took place on a 
somewhat acrimonious debate in which O’Connell spoke. 
Disraeli followed him. The memory of O’Connell’s speech 
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putting forward a suggestion received from the invaluable 
Colburn, his publisher. Again Peel cheered, and there was much- 
congratulation. To crown all, Maidstone gave Disraeli a 
banquet and Wyndham Lewis overwhelmed him with kindness. 

The prophetic Mary Anne now had definite reasons to feel 
confident in the future of her pet. It seems likely that he 
suffered some reaction from the excitement of his maiden 
speech, and the success of the speech on the Copyright Bill, 
and that she felt obliged to chide him for sinking into depression. 
At any rate he complained during the Christmas recess at 
Bradenham that everything was depressing, and everyone 
seemed as dull and flat as she thought him. 

She thought him nothing of the kind, but she knew to a 
nicety when to feed him with sugar and when he needed a 
touch of the spurs. 

That happened after a second visit of hers to Bradenham. 
Some mysterious foreknowledge of the future made her remote 
and enigmatic. He might take a more significant place in her 
life than that of a political pet if events fell out in a certain 
manner, because Wyndham Lewis’ health was failing. Though 
only fifty-eight he had become already something of an 
invalid, and if he were to die, what then.^ 

Mary Anne, looking in the glass, gave herself that ruthless 
scrutiny in which a wtoman only indulges when she is -alone. 
According to the calendar she must call herself forty-six, but 
even to her own candid eyes she looked little more than thirty- 
six. She came of robust ancestors, the Evanses on the one 
hand and the Vineys on the other, service families and farmers. 
The adventurous spirit of John Evans vitalised her and the 
West Country had given her radiant health. Besides, she had 
always lived care-free and perfectly happy; the lines traced by 
sorrow and anxiety were absent from her face. 

A smile trembled about her mouth, and when Mary Anne 
smiled she looked adorable. One would regret Wyndham if 
anything happened to him, but no one could influence destiny, 
and destiny had led her to make the acquaintance of the dazzling 
young Disraeli. Mary Anne’s expression grew thox^htful; 
must one after all call him so very young? Accordmg to the 
calendar he was thirty-four, but he belonged to a type that is bom 
old, and she to one that remains perenially young. Mentally 
she was years younger than he, and physically not a great 
deal older. Those mysterious illnesses, the vicissitudes of 
travel, the claims of society, exacting literary work, the stress 
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of politics, and the anxiety due to his debts all taken their 
toll. A man could not play the part of social, literary, and 
political adventurer without acquiring scars in the process. 
Taking everything into consideration not a great deal separated 
them in the way of age. 

Looking back on the visit to Bradenham, had she perhaps 
been a little remote, unkind, even harsh? He did not even 
get down in time to see her off when she left. His excuse was 
that he worked late and slept badly, but that scarcely deceived 
a woman of her intelligence and intuition. Perhaps his feelings 
were really hurt, and still he missed her. Mary Anne smiled a 
second time. There is no more delightful pastime for a woman 
than healing wounded feelings, and whose touch could be 
gentler than hers when she wished? 

Thus when he returned to L-ondon for the new session of the 
House he found Mwy Anne very kind, and perhaps a thought 
wistful. After all he had let her leave Bradenham without even 
coming down to say good-bye. At the end of the month she let 
him accompany her to the theatire with Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Twiss to see Kean act. It was a charming, intimate little theatre 
party, undertaken in great comfort because Lord Chesterfield 
had lent them his box. Kean was mediocre, but they had a fire 
— ^the winter was freezingly cold — and their own tea, Wynd- 
ham’s absence may have been regrettable, but he was ailing and 
remained at home. Parliamentary duties kept him in London, 
but perhaps he foresaw that he would not live a great while 
longer, for the Celts are psychic, and longed secretly and hope- 
lessly for Pantgwynlais Castle and his Welsh hills that he might 
never see again. Grosvenor Place, a view over the Park, and 
the cUp-cl(^ of hoofs from passing horses made a poor substitute 
for the illimitable Cambrian distances, the blur of mountains on 
the skyline and the soft Welsh speech, 

Mary ,^ne was kind, and Disraeli flung himself whole- 
heartedly into the political mei6e. Henceforward politics were 
to be the main preoccupation of his life ; they would never prevent 
him from offering Maty Anne all the charming solicitude which 
was to bind her to him for ever in unselfish love, but she would sit 
at home to wdcome the warrior on his return from battle and 
^are the feasting and triumph. Nothing could be more remark- 
able than Dhraeli’s tireless interest in every detail of the House 
of Commons. His letters to Sarah have the technical insight of 
s commentaries, thor^h not the style. Nothing Is too 
tnvial to bo noticed and considered. Outside the House ne went 
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everywhere and saw everyone: to a concert at the opening of the 
season where, curious to discover, the Duke appeared wearing 
the Garter and the Golden Fleece, most unconcert-like decora- 
tions, together with the Lansdownes, Salisburys, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and last but not least, Mary Anne. There was a 
dinner with the Powerscourts and an evening with the Salisburys. 
Lady Londonderry was the means of his meeting the Salisburys. 
Her interest in him did not cease with her speaking of him to 
Lady Salisbury. She offered him more kindness shordy 
afterwards. 

These names indeed made news. 

Then, on March 14th, 1838, that occurred which proved the 
most fateful happening in Disraeli’s career. Wyndham Lewis 
died at his London home. 

He was only fifty-eight, entided at that age, as a man of wealth 
and influence, to anticipate a long and fruitful life, but fate inter- 
vened and he had looked his last on the Welsh hills. His portrait 
is a littie dim, but he appears to generations that succeeded him 
as a generous, kindly man, an affectionate husband and a good 
friend. For all his political associations and his local importance 
in his native Wales he' only has a place in history because he 
married Mary Anne and gave Disraeli the opportunity to become 
a member of Parliament. His epitaph consists in those words of 
Mary Anne when she declared that she had been happy with 
both her husbands, and the most admirable tribute to a husband 
is a confession of happiness on the part of his wife. 

Wyndham Lewis died as he had lived, generous and affection- 
ate, leaving Mary Anne a fortune and the house in Grosvenor 
Gate, without any clause in his will penalising her in the event 
of a second marriage. 

Disraeli broke the sad news to Sarah, who knew and loved 
Mary Anne. She had remained with her husband when he died. 
Disraeli called on her and was struck by her grief, but his 
attitude towards her still remained merely that of a friend, 
his career absorbed him, and the day after the death of his 
fellow-member for Maidstone he made a brilliant speech on a 
motion against the Com Laws. Wyndham Lewis had passed 
but life marched on, the opportunity for the speech offerfia itself 
and the essence of generdship, military or political, is to seize 
an opportunity and exploit it. Lord John Russell, a great man, 
niggardly of praise, sitting on the opposite side of me Houses 
told a friend the speech was the best thing he had heard for a 
long time. ... 
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They would gain first-hand news of the triumph at Braden- 
ham because Jem had come up from Buckinghamshire to see his 
wonderful big brother in the house and watch the mysterious 
functioning of the Mother of Parliaments. Disraeli intro- 
duced Jem into the House, but lost sight of him after the speech. 
In the flush of victory one could hardly trouble about one’s 
young brother. Chandos, noticing Jem, remarked to Disraeli 
on the family likeness. Jem went home to Bradenham, and the 
wonderfulness of the big brother lost nothing in the telling. 
Jem described to them with bated breath how Castlereagh 
had rushed into the House before Disraeli’s speech asking: 
“Is Disraeli up yet.?’’ Sarah, the faithful sister, wrote para- 
phrasing the Nunc dimMs, that now four hundred members 
had heard him she didn’t seem to mind what happened, and sent 
her dearest brother her blessing. Well W'as she named Sarah, 
for Sarah means a Princess, and Sarah Disraeli had indeed a 
royal quality of giving where her eldest brother was in question. 

Looking back nearly a hundred years and seeing the happen- 
ings of 1838 in a clear perspective we seem to detect a definite 
change in Disraeli’s attitude towards Mary Anne after the death 
of Wyndham Lewis. 

When first he met her he affected to despise her, and there 
is nothing strange in this because many a man has despised 
at their first meeting the woman with whom subsequently he 
fell passionately in love. Indeed, lucky the woman a man 
despises at the outset if she wishes to captivate him, because 
by despising her he makes her task so easy. He preserves no 
secret of his character; he makes of it an open book for her to 
read so that she can detect the weak points and concentrate 
on them. That Mary Anne summed up Disraeli at Rosina 
Bulwer’s on that first occasion is obvious from her remark that 
she liked silent, melancholy men. This to the social lion, the 
brilliant conversationalist^ the fashionable author, sounded very 
hke irnpertinence. How dared she tell him, with a solemn 
espression in her beautiful eyes and a smile planting round her 
^um, that she preferred a ;^e the antithesis of his own? He 
lOT her in a fit of pique, which was exactly what she wanted 
mm to do^ He isliked her, but he remembered, a very promising 
state of affams from Mary Anne’s point of view. 

Gradually Ae ill-temper passed and he began to like and 
tespect her. She gave wonderful dinner-parties, she was kind, 
a* 5 Wing, ^d understanding, she sympathised with his ambitions 
and stood ready to further them. Moi^ she enlisted the 
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interest of her husband, a man of wealth and influence. Disraeli 
found he could talk to her, turn to her in those black fits of 
melancholy and weariness which overwhelmed him periodically, 
when Parliament seemed imattainable, success a dream, and his 
debts a crushing burden not to be borne. 

Mary Anne, who lacked a single care in the world and had 
never known one, who only wanted to be amused and interested, 
saw with the detached vision of the fortunate considering the 
affairs of someone less fortunate, the real obstacle in his path. 
Allowing for all his airs and affectations she recognised him for a 
political genius if only he could enjoy the opportunity provided 
by a seat in Parliament. Through her husband she gave him 
that opportunity, never doubting the result for one moment. 

It is very difficult to form a just appreciation of Disraeli’s 
character. He had so many glorious q^ualities: courage, 
imique political judgment, a matchless gift of words, a capacity 
to win the confidence of men divided from him by seemingly 
unbridgeable gulfs of thought and upbringing; and at the same 
time a perfectly villainous pretentiousness and gimcrack ostenta- 
tion, such as caused the young officers of the Malta garrison 
to describe him as that damned bumptious Jew boy. 

What turns the scale definitely in his favour is a gift of un- 
swerving gratitude, a dog-like faithfulness to anyone who had 
ever been good to him, and his unthinking generosity. He 
meant every syllable of every word when he declared that he 
would have given his life for Meredith’s in Cairo to ^are Sarah 
her lifelong mourning for her dead lover. His affection for 
Sarah, for his father, and later for Mary Anne, never faltered. 
He never forgot a friend; even Tita, on the death of Isaac, was 
found a place as messenger in a Government office. 

So long as breath remained in Disraeli’s body he would 
remember in Mary Anne the woman who gave him his chance 
to become famous, but to gratitude during her visits to Braden- 
ham, first with Wyndham Lewis and 3 ien alone, had been 
added something more. There is, as everyone knows who 
possesses any sensibility, a genius of places, and Buckinghamshire 
exerted a profound influence on Disraeli. He encountered it 
first when the ffimily took Ward’s house near Amersham for the 
holidays; it increase during the long tenure by Isaac of Bradan- 
ham, and it culminated in ihe closing years of Disraeli's life with 
Marjr Anne, when she became the lady of Hughenden, also in 
Buclanghamshire, and designed those walks through the woods 
which recalled the Germany of her honeymoon travels. 
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It was when he saw her in the surroundings of Bradenham 
that the good friend, the charming hostess, the amusing com- 
panion became the woman he could bring himself to love. 
It is certain that Mary Anne knew this quite well, and that when 
he remained in his room and let her return to London without 
the courtesy of a formal farewell she smiled privately as she 
stepped into her travelling carriage. It may well have been 
that her eyes met Sarah's in a glance of mutual understanding. 
A man who remained indifferent toward her would have behaved 
punctiliously at any cost of boredom. Either her dear Dis 
felt too wretched to face her or he hid in his room for strategic 
reasons. His conduct convinced her that she meant more 
to him than mere friendship. 

By that time it seems likely that she knew she would marry 
him if Wyndham Lewis died. She did not want Wpdham to 
die, yet ihe psychological link between her and Disraeli had 
been forged. He could not recognise it as clearly as she, but 
an inaeasing restlessness warned him that he no longer thought 
of her purely as a friend. One does not tell a mere friend, even 
a woman friend, that the world is flat, stale, and unprofitable 
because she has left Buckinghamshire for London. 

■ For the first time in his life the idea of marriage entered 
definitely into his plans. He had told Sarah, when trying to 
console her for the death of Meredith, that he had neither wife 
nor betrothed and had never sought them. He had said con- 
temptuously that he would never marry for love because 
all his friends who married for love either beat their wives or 
separated from them. Since then had occurred the passionate 
episode of Henrietta. If any woman in the wide world could 
have made him a slave to love she was Henrietta, but Henrietta 
failed, as every woman must fail. He acknowledged only one 
mistress, namely, ambition. Any woman who shared his life 
would as a matter of course subordinate herself to his career. 
Henrietta came of a type which subordinates itself to nothing 
and no one, hence her epitaph; “Parted for ever from Henrietta.” 

Passion lay behind him and fame beckoned, but even the 
famous needed the background of a home and the solicitude 
of some delightful woman, content to bask in reflected glory, 
who would ts^ upon herself the responsibility of housekeeping 
and entextmning,.and meet her husband wth a smile when he 
returned weary from the clash of factions in the House, 
^^woman could play such a part better than Mary Annc.^ 
She had piayed it already to adnuration for Wyndham ILewis. 
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Disraeli, with the run of many great houses in London could 
recall none with more charming amenities than those of No. i 
Grosvenor Gate. There Mary Anne gave perfect dinners 
perfectly cooked and served to a concourse of fashionable 
guests. No one canvassed more successfully than she and electors 
worshipped her. She was familiar with the political world and 
possessed a flair for politics. She was delightful, amusing, a 
marvellous housekeeper, and disposed of her own fortune. 

There is no good ground for concluding that in the end 
Disraeli married her purely for her money. Wyndham Lewis 
left her between four and five thousand a year and the house in 
Grosvenor Gate, and she inherited more from her mother, but 
even in those days four or five thousand a year did not represent 
a large fortune. By the date of his marriage Disraeli had 
arrived politically; the Lyndhursts, the Chandoses, and the 
Lord John Russells, not to mention Peel, recognised him for 
a coming man. Years previously he had asked Sarah what 
she thought of a certain lady who possessed 5,000 as a 
possible wife for him; given his success in the House and his 
powerful friends he might quite well have chosen a wealthy 
bride without much difficulty. 

Since he desired not a marriage of passion, but one of affection, 
no temperamental beauty would suit his purpose, no Henrietta, 
or Caroline Norton, or Lady Seymour. Bulwer’s marri^e 
offered a grim example of marriage for love and beauty. After 
repeated quarrels Bulwer had departed with his wife to Italy 
in order to build up again the fabric of marriage, but once there 
settled down to write a book, leaving Rosina to her own devices. 
There followed some sort of contretemps between Rosina and 
an Italian prince and the Bulwers separated. 

Mary Anne’s essential appeal to Disraeli is expressed in a 
remark made by Clay at Cairo. By the time ffiey reached 
Cairo, Clay, who chartered the Susan for their Mediterranean 
voyage, knew Disraeli very well. Clay became ill and proposed 
to leave Cairo and return home, a fact which grieved Disraeli, 
because he hated to be troubled with “those little affairs of 
which life greatly consists,” and Clay excelled in organisation. 
Consequently, Clay remarked to Meredith that Disraeli ought 
never to travel without a nurse. 

If he were to take Mary Anne for his bride he need never 
again travel through life without a nurse because, to an even 
greater extent than Clay, she knew how to manage the little 
affairs of which life greatly consisted. Neither would she long 
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to steal the applause from him or monopolise the limelight, 
being content to sit at his feet and admire him after having 
made every conceivable arrangement for his comfort. This 
last attribute recommended her also because, like all great men, 
Disraeli could never have tolerated in the home a rival who 
wished to compete with him for the interest of the world at 
large. Mary Anne, a West-country girl, cherished no such 
foolish ideas. She knew and had always known that men were 
her fortune, that her aim must be to shine in the reflected glory 
of a man, not seek glory on her own account. This seemed to 
her only logical; it was infinitely more simple to make a man 
love one and want to give to one than to struggle for fame on 
one’s own account. She found women celebrated for their 
intellectual achievements the most dreadful bore, and they had 
acquired, most justly, the nickname of bluestockings. 

Thus inevitably after the death of Wyndham Lewis the 
paths of Maty Anne and Disraeli converged. Each had some- 
thing to offer which the other desired greatly. Apart from 
his solitary passion for Henrietta he longed always to be consoled 
and mothered by a woman older than himself; Mary Anne 
xsished for nothing better than to mother and console this 
wayward genius younger than herself, who would reach the 
topmost pinnacle of fame if only he could be spared the petty 
ansi^es of life and be left free to concentrate on his career. 

Disraeli’s attitude towards her in her widowhood marks 
a stage in his life when he forsook extremes of conduct and 
concentrated on the House of Commons. Brilliant hostesses 
contended for him and she was not brilliant, only affectionate, 
amusing, practical, and a judge of men, but he began to weary 
of brilliant hostesses. Among their company one must always 
glitter in conv^ation and appearance, and nowadays he was a 
lapidary of polished phrases for the House rather than for May- 
fair drawii^-rooms. He had evolved a formula that would 
ensure political success; attend the House faithfully during 
the session, and during the recess read Hansard. These were 
exactii^ occupations and a man only disposed of so much 
energpr. In the company of Mary Anne one was not expected 
to shine. She could keep up a flow of delightful nonsense if 
one, was tired, and comment shrewdly, in the light of past 
-cx^ence, on men and matters in the political arena. 

^ .^us his attitu^ towards her began to assume a greater 
intmiacy. Lamenting his departure for Maidstone he spoke of 
the town as that Maidstone where we have been so happy, and 
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regretted that absence from London, where she remained, would 
mean no letters for a day or so. He hoped on his return to 
find her more recovered from the grief and strain of Wyndham 
Lewis’ death. He ended a letter with the words “God bless 
you, dear friend” and signed it simply; “D.” 

To Mary Anne, weary from reaction, the letter abounded in 
those unmistakable signs which tell a woman so much. He did 
not wish to leave her; Maidstone meant to him chiefly a place 
where they had been happy together; he would have liked to 
write more often than circumstances permitted, and he longed 
for her to be well and happy. 

She could not avoid the conclusion that on analysis it showed 
all the attributes of a love letter. That of course suggested 
a great many possibilities, but at the moment they could not 
materialise on account of her so recent widowhood. Meanwhile 
gloom hung over the house in Grosvenor Gate. One might 
neither entertain nor be entertained to any extent, and exterior 
mourning did not accord very well with her temperament. 
With Wyndham gone the mainspring of life seemed to have run 
down, for much of the household’s routine had centred on his 
affairs. 

Those tiny signs which indicate that friendship has merged 
into affection continued to increase. She became more and 
more his confidante in matters which touched him closely. 
There was, for instance, the increasing frailness of Isaac about 
which Disraeli worried so much. In all seriousness he wondered 
if he could possibly survive his father’s death supposing it were 
to occur. He sent her little scraps of local news from Bradenham, 
quite sure that they would interest her; snow was falling in the 
middle of April ; Jem had cut a new path through the woods. 

Looking at the spectacle of life, a sad, small figure in her 
widow’s weeds, she could see her almost-lover on his return to 
London basking once more in an instalment of the fame which, 
according to her prophecy, so surely awaited him. He made 
another brilliant speech on the Copyright Bill which won him 
distinction without saving that excellent measure from an un- 
timely grave. After that personal affairs took her away from 
London; there was the business of Wyndham’s will to be 
settled. 

He had left her a life-interest in his estate and made her 
joint executor of his will with his brother, the Reverend William 
Price Lewis, and this was a further tribute to Mary Anne’s ex- 
cellent common sense from one of the two men who knew her best. 
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Wyndham Lewis, a man of property, would never have named her 
joint executor if she had been a frivolous little feather-head. 
Therefore, much against her inclination, for she had always 
disliked the Welsh, Mary Anne journeyed to meet the Reverend 
William Price Lewis. 

Wyndham Lewis’ estate, apart from the house in Grosvenor 
Gate, did not comprise solely Welsh property; there was more 
in Gloucestershire which belonged to Mary Anne’s mother’s 
family, for Sir James Viney, in some emergency, had mortgaged 
Taynton Manor to his niece’s husband. It was this mortgage 
which she foreclosed after her second marriage. Sir James 
bore her no grudge on this account, for when he died in 1841, 
he left her a thousand pounds. 

The visit to her in-laws depressed Mary Anne very much, 
and she confessed to Disraeli her annoyance at the pin-pricks 
and petty annoyances with which she had to contend. This 
called forth from him a reply far more lover-like than any of 
his previous letters. 

It is always highly significant when a man writes to a woman 
for whom he has a great regard giving her good advice, taking 
her quarrels on his shoulders, disliking the people she dislikes, 
and sympathising with her to the exact degree and in the exact 
manner she herself would have chosen. 


Never having seen the historic country of Wales or visited 
the Lewises in their native land, he yet expresses the fear that 
Mary Anne finds herself in “a miserable circle of narrow- 


minded people incapable of any generous emotion and any genial 
sympathy.” This seems a little hard on Wales and the Welsh, 
but he was as nearly in love as makes no difference, and because 
Wyndham Lewis’ relations dared to annoy Mary Anne, Disraeli 
would cheerfully have put them to the sword. 

Having settled the Lewises once and for all he went on to 
tell her all the things she would have loved most to hear. It 
is no accusation of insincerity to note that he had a positive 
genius for saying exactly the right thing to any woman, as his 
correspondence with Queen Victoria alone proves abundantly. 
To the bereave^ solitary, and very annoyed Mary Anne it must 
have seerned like heaven to be told authoritatively that she 
must not indulge in grief or brood over the past, that she was 
far ^ young not to anticipate a second blooming, that her 
mother and brother loved her and that the Disraeli family sn masse 
loved her too; 


He himself was her faithful friend and though he lamented 
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her sorrows, at least they had enabled her to display a courage 
and sweetness of temper altogether admirable. 

Then, since a lover longs for his beloved to feel interested 
in his affairs, just as he feels interested in hers, he could not 
forbear to tell her how all the papers praised his speech, and how 
a great friend of Mary Anne’s stopped her carriage in order 
to congratulate him. 

As she read all this surely a hitherto unwonted sweetness 
pervaded the bleak atmosphere that surrounded Mary Anne. 
He reproduced almost Ruth’s attitude to Naomi : “Whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God; where thou 
diest I will die, and there will I be buried.” 

Lastly he longed for her return, though she was not to hurry 
in case a too brief stay might necessitate another visit to an 
odious county — ^the adjective is Disraeli’s — and its odious 
inhabitants. Once more he ended with God bless you and 
remained her affectionate friend. 

Was it not worth even a journey to an odious country there 
to be embroiled in arguments with in-laws merely to receive 
so charming a letter? For the time she could read and re-read 
it and bask in the sense of well-being it conferred on her. 
There must be no definite approach to a widow of a few months; 
meanwhile he remembered her, missed her, and took leave of 
her with the most exquisite feeling. 

He might have behaved so very differently. For all her 
personal interest in him, his advantages had been derived from 
Wyndham. Now, on Wyndham’s death, he could anticipate 
nothing further; memory for gratitude is short and a graceful 
tribute of sympathy womd have enabled him to pass out of her 
life, leaving it still more empty. She began to realise that 
wherever fate led him he would never forget those who had 
befriended him during his early struggles and disappoint- 
ments. 

There came from him still the kind of news she would like 
to hear. The weather in London was warm and the trees were 
in leaf. He dined with the Londonderrys, and Lady Hardwicke 
sang adorably. The Londonderrys are worth remembering 
because they figure in his life shortly afterwards. The Con- 
servative Members of Parliament were giving a great enter- 
tainment for Sir Robert Peel. Seventy ladies could witness 
it^ and Lady Peel refused to pick the seventy ladies, so a ballot 
would decide the fate of the seventy ladies. If he could, said 
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Disraeli, he would offer his ticket to Mary Anne, but Mary 
Anne lingered afar off. 

Lord Chandos was giving a dinner to Wellington, Lyndhurst, 
the Londonderrys, the Peels, and many more of similar standing. 
Disraeli had received an invitation; she might feel surprised, but 
the exciting fact remained. 

He told her all this with a lover’s pride. Every woman 
longs for the man who admires her to recognise his importance 
in the scheme of things. He wished her to understand that if 
she loved him she was not in love with some obscure creature 
of whom nothing more need be heard. The Chandoses, the 
Peels, and the Londonderrys esteemed him. She might rely on 
him to retain a position in the great world, social as well as 
political. 

Beyond that he considered himself happy if she was happy 
also. There was no more to be said. 

If Mary Anne enjoyed that insight into the male mind 
which is the privilege of the average woman she could not have 
felt otherwise than flattered by this insidious verbal wooing 
which Disraeli carried on. It is doubtful if, at that time, she 
could have met the Duke of Wellington, the Chandoses, the 
Londonderrys, and the Peels on their own ground. True, 
indisposition prevented Wellington from attending Chandos’ 
party, but only an act of God denied the company his presence. 
The lovely Lady Anna Grenville, Chandos’ daughter, graced the 
proceedings. Was she altogether outside Disraefi’s orbit? 
Perhaps, and perhaps not. She became Lady Anna Gore- 
Langton, but she might have become Lady Beaconsfield. 

Mary Anne, remote in her widowhood, took heed and said 
little or nothing. Hers had become a very difficult part to 
play. One needed to avoid being swamped by the second-hand 
bnlliance of his social activities and show oneself the retiring 
Mdow, cut off from all worldly affairs, serene and self-sufficient. 
If he wanted her he must convince her of an overwhelming 
desire. Given the difference in their ages, her experience of life 
compared with his, it was absurd to expect that she should 
throw herself into his arms. Consider, for instance, their respec- 
tive records. She had already made one man happy, a man of 
wedth and influence who could have married any one of a dozen 
^rls merely by lifting a little finger, but he had chosen Mary 
i^ne, ae perfect darling, after having seen her for the first 
time at General Vernon-Graham^s balL 

Could Disraeli invoke a comparable record? What woman 
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had he ever made happy? Only, perhaps, Sarah, a lonely figure 
at Bradenham, for whom love had passed so that she found the 
whole of her life bound up in that of her brother, asking no more 
than to admire him as he loved to be admired. 

It was the situation of the trained soldier compared to the 
recruit. Her dear Dis might ruffle it with the best and be 
sought out by the most desired hostesses, but they sought him 
purely for a passing brilliance, a spectacular performance 
verbally and sartorially, the hinted reputation of a coming man, 
nothing sincere or of permanent value. 

Mary Anne, who had been married for twenty-three years, 
realised far better than Disraeli the appeal of permanent values. 
After all, that had been the appeal of Wyndham Lewis; odd in 
some ways, the strangest man Disraeli ever met, but kind, sound, 
and dependable. Wyndham Lewis possessed the virtues of the 
desirable husband, so rare and little understood. What, Mary 
Anne asked herself, has the desirable husband in common with 
the attractive lover? In the final analysis very little. The attrac- 
tive lover exhibits himself in the realm of fantasy and pretence, 
but the desirable husband shows himself eminently practical, 
competent to grapple with the needs and exactions of every day. 
Could any woman in her senses call Disraeli eminently practical 
from the worldly, day-in-day-out marriage point of view? 

She turned over the whole question in her mind during that 
dull period of widow’s weeds and solitude, and brought her- 
self finally to a decision. Her dear Dis would not know it 
for a long time; in the interval he must be stretched on the 
emotional rack and tested to the utmost, but on the evidence 
available Mary Anne had given a favourable verdict. In his 
own element, the political element, he was unsurpassable and 
in hers Mary Anne concluded, with a certain mild surprise 
the secret smile born of a thousand married vicissitudes sur- 
mounted in safety, she was unsurpassable also. 

Beyond that she could rely on secret knowledge not revealed 
to him. Every marriage succeeds or fails by reason of a presence 
or absence of knowledge respecting the technique of marriage 
in the brain of the wife. It occurred to Mary Anne that widows 
are notoriously gifted in this respect^ and that the second marriage 
of a widow seldom ends in failure. 

“She doesn’t expect too much,” Mary Anne reminded herself 
musingly, “and she understands how to give. A young bride, 
unless she was born in the Wes^ wants to take everything and 
give nothing. Every woman in society, for years, has, been 
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taking from Dis. He appreciates better than any man I know the 
value of a woman who has something to give in return for being 
given to. Most men have this knowledge, but they seldom 
exercise it because most women don’t understand giving. 
Either they don’t want to give or they don’t know how. Now I 
want to give, and I know how most exactly.” 

Having arrived at this decision she made no haste. A year 
of widowhood must be survived before there could be any 
question of re-marriage. When it had expired she would be 
forty-seven and Dis thirty-five. Could any wife however intelli- 
gent bridge that physical gulf blasted by the years.^ 

Glancing at herself in the mirror Mary Anne thought that 
in her case the difficulty scarcely existed. It would be the 
case of a young-old wife married to an old-young husband. To 
Disraeli the physical side meant little, and the mental and 
psychological side everything. He would not even, in later 
years, need a mistress. The calm happiness of life with her who 
understood him utterly, combined with the drain on his vitality 
of an exacting career, would bring about a perfect harmony. 
That established one had no need of haste. A man was by 
instinct the hunter, but he must not find himself too sure of his 
quarry. 

June (1838) brought the coronation of the little Queen. 
Melbourne, her Prime Minister, that polished dilettante, the 
friend and admirer of Caroline Norton, now in his sixtieth year, 
had guided the youthful and somewhat egotistical Victoria 
in the way of queenship with the utmost tact He possessed a 
bland insolence which carried him through the difficulties of 
public life unperturbed. When a member of some deputation 
asked him almost with tears : “But, my lord, will not the fund- 
holder suffer?” Melbourne replied cheerfully; “Oh, of coursel” 
leaving the member of the deputation speechless. 

Victoria, therefore, under his ^idance, was crowned with 
all pomp and ceremony. Her capital, making the most of the 
occasion, became very gay. Galleries lined the processional 
route, covered with carpets and hangings, and the hotels of those 
days could scarcely accommodate all the distinguished foreign 
Visitors. Disraeli told Sarah of a personage who had two jackets, 
one of diamonds and the other of turquoises. He forswore 
-we coronation for the quaintest of all reasons, given his love of 

Mry, namdy that M.P.’s must wear either court dress or 
ui^orm, and he refused to provide himself with court dress. 

xlowever, he did go after all, having procured court dress 
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at the eleventh hour which fitted him admirably and proved that 
he had a fine leg for a stocking. Typically enough he claimed 
to have occupied one of the finest seats in Ae Abbey. The little 
Queen won his admiration; Melbourne held the sword of State 
like a butcher; Lady Londonderry, his faithful friend Fanny 
and admired hostess, looked like an empress among the peeresses. 

Mary Anne did not go to the coronation, but shared in its 
glories. All the M.P.’s were presented with gold medals as 
souvenirs, and Disraeli gave her his. A year previously no 
doubt it would have fallen to the faithful Sarah, but all is 
fair in love and war. 

For the moment he forsook love in favour of the junketing 
and feasting which attended the coronation. The Salisburys gave 
a magnificent ball attended by all the celebrities, at which he 
appeared. Mary Anne paid him a pretty compliment, widow 
though she was, in return for the gold medal. 

A review took place in Hyde Park and she invited him to 
see it from No. i Grosvenor Gate. She asked a number of 
people, but lest she should seem to be giving a party during 
her year of mourning no one was allowed in the drawing-room 
except the aged Lord Rolle and Disraeli. 

She had singled him out for a privilege, Lord Rolle being 
allotted the drawing-room merely on account of age. The point 
was not lost on Disraeli. He went on afterwards to the London- 
derrys’ superlative banquet at Holdernesse House to which 
only a hundred and fifty were asked, of whom he made one by 
favour of the faithful Fanny. It was a riot of orange trees 
and glittering foreign visitors, with the Duke himself present 
and the band of Londonderry’s regiment playing on the staircase. 

Yet barely a fortnight later, on the way to Maidstone wet 
and hungry, he wrote to Mary Anne telling her that he thought 
of her always. There was not one line for the faithful Fanny 
Londonderry who had invited him to a banquet of such splendour 
that the company stood awestruck at the spectacle. 

D’Orsay had once written to him: 

“You will not make lovel You will not intrigue! You 
have your seat; do not risk anything! If you meet with a 
widow, then marry!” 

D’Orsay may or may not have had one particular widow in 
mind, but his advice was sound. Intrigue and love-making are 
unsuitable pastimes for a rising politician, a sound party man 
who intended one day to become Prime Minister, The House 
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does not view with favour amatory excursions on the part of 
its promising personalities. Only a title can excuse such lapses 
to the average legislator. By contrast, to marry a widow of a 
•deceased colleague in his constituency and a respected member 
of the House would carry Disraeli straight to the hearts of most 
M.P.’s. This fact cannot have escaped his notice. A wedding 
between himself and Mary Anne would be looked upon as a 
true House of Commons marriage. 

Taking into consideration his enthusiastic temperament and 
expansive nature it is difficult to decide exactly to what extent 
he was in love with Mary Anne in July, 1838. She did not feel 
at all sure herself. The theatrical streak in him would lead 
him to dramatise himself as the ideal lover, and his gift of words 
enable him to express all the correct sentiments in the most 
appropriate language. 

For example he wrote from Maidstone that he seized a 
moment in a room full of bustle and clamotir to tell her how 
much he loved her. The picture is almost too perfect, the 
good deed too good. A lesser man, but a more sincere lover 
might have forgotten to mention the bustle and clamour and 
written simply: “Darling, I’ve just one spare moment to tell 
you how much I love you.’’ Disraeli, with a faultless eye for 
effect, put in the bustle and clamour in order to enhance the 
quality of the love. “Distracted as I am,” he implies, “and 
who could be othenwse ■with this hell going on all round me, 
my thoughts still turn to you because I love you so.” 

Disraeli was perfectly right, but then he understood women. 
The shy, self-effacing lover makes no effect on them because 
ffiey despise a man who lacks the confidence in himself to 
insist on being taken at his own valuation, and that a high 
one. Therefore Disraeli exalted himself in Mary Anne’s eyes. 
He portrayed her lover as the popular young member fbr Maid- 
stone h^assed on all sides by supporters, agents, and admirers, 
yet turning to her in the heat of battle to tell her how much he 
loved her. Mary Anne was not unimpressed. 

Apart from that she knew him so well. She had always 
been a man’s woman, with no fantastic ideas of her own import- 
ance. She understood perfectly the essential task of a woman, 
namely, to please a man worth pleasing. There was no other 
excuse for a woman’s existence, but if she performed successfully 
her essential task equally there was no limit to her i^e, her glory, 
or hw reward. In the first place she had pleased Wyndham 
Lewis, and won in return the delights of Pantgwynlais Castle, 
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which she loathed, and No. r Grosvenor Gate, which she loved. 
If in the second place she pleased Disraeli, and married him, 
what was there to expect.? 

Thinking the matter over, Mary Anne sighed. She knew 
only too well the extent of his debts, or rather she thought 
she did. Their extent and magnitude were to constitute a 
continual surprise to her all through her married life with 
him. Apart from his debts there was nothing to regret. One 
could not expect the wild passion of youth, but then, at her 
age, Mary Anne felt no desire for the wild passion of youth. 
She had put youth and its passions behind her, and her love 
for Disraeli sprang far more from her mind than from her body. 
If his passions still remained youthful, and that she doubted, 
she could assuage them well enough because she was born in the 
West, because she understood men, and because she grudged 
nothing to the man she longed for above all other men. Beyond 
that he was kind, considerate, and grateful. Looking back 
over the long history of her first marriage, she understood the 
worth of these virtues. Wyndham Lewis also had been kind, 
considerate, and grateful, but he lacked the vital spark, the 
dynamic eagerness of a Disraeli. Wyndham Lewis, born with 
a golden spoon in his mouth, missed the stark drama, the lovely 
excitement, of a man at cut and thrust with life. Like every 
other true woman Mary Anne wanted above all to live; she 
could have endured hardships, disappointments, even torture, 
as long as life throbbed with incalculable possibilities instead of 
dreaming itself away sleepily in some quiet backwater. 

Disraeli, she knew, would provide the incalculable possi- 
bilities, but could a woman of her age content a man twelve 
years younger whose future rocketted among the stars? All 
Mary Anne’s experience told her that undoubtedly she could, 
for the most sound and sensible reasons. 

In Disraeli there lived two men, the dauntless gladiator and 
the frightened child. Socially, for all the Fanny I^ndonderrys, 
he would always be a frightened child, and socially Mary Anne 
never had been and never would be a frightened child. The 
explanation lay in the fact that Mary Anne descended from a 
good family of a freeborn race and Disfaeli from shadowy 
ancestors or a race which had been conquered over and over 
again. His ornate waistcoats and multiplicity of chains advertised 
the frightened side of him. Once in the House of Commons 
he did not know what fear meant because as a slatesman-to-be 
he had absolute confidence in himself. 
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Thus Mary Anne’s future with him became plain to her. 
She must forever mother the frightened child side of him, and 
take always the greatest cai-e‘of his health, and save him from 
brooding and melancholy. He loved to be admired, therefore 
she must admire him also. Sarah admired him, but then Sarah 
lived in Buckinghamshire. She could only write letters instead 
of paying a daily if not hourly tribute. Admiration ministered 
to the frightened child side of him also. Mary Anne understood 
perfectly that the self-praise in his letters and conversation 
amounted to no more than “I did it all by myself, Mummyl” 
from a little boy. 

At heart she was a simple, faithful woman who understood 
the essentials of life extremely well. She had been bom attractive 
and methodical and twenty-three years of marriage added 
experience to these natural gifts. To her at this juncture those 
twenty-three years appeared in the light of an apprenticeship 
now to be rewarded by a great trust. She had lived through 
them' in preparation for the care of her dear Dizzy, who could 
not help becoming the greatest figure of the century as long as 
Mary Anne remmned to look after him and relieve him of all 
petty anxieties. 

So she reasoned to herself, back in London in the house at 
No. I Grosvenor Gate with the tiresome business of being a 
joint executor over and done with, and nothing ahead of her 
except the social diversions permitted a recently bereaved 
widow, and the fascination of following Dizzy’s career, and 
discovering from the gro^ng romance of his letters the strength 
of his new emotion for her. Quite possibly nothing might come 
of it all, and yet in her heart she knew herself sealed to him for 
ever. Why else should she feel so peculiarly in sympathy with 
all his family at Bradenham, and why else should he now share 
with her all the incidents of his restless, exciting life which 
formerly he only shared with Sarah.? 

The session dragged on to its close. Bulwer had been 
created a baronet. Disraeli made yet another brilliant speech, 
following O’Connell once more. The triumph must have 
seemed additionally sweet in die memory of his maiden speech, 
which riso followed a speech of O’Connell’s, and overwhelmed 
Ksraeli, as he believed, with the most bitter humiliation. At 
a great breakfast and a great dinner to the Party he spoke 
on both occasions with conspicuous success. The session, so 
fraught with possibilities, which began in anxiety, ended 
gloriously. 
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calculated? . . . Yes, among my creditors, I have disciplined 

that diplomatic ability, that shall some day confound and 

control cabinets. Oh, my debts, I feel your presence like 

that of guardian angels 1 ’ ” 

After all, in spite of living continually in debt for nearly 
twenty years, he had travelled extensively in Europe and the 
East, cut a figure in the most exclusive circles of London society, 
and begun a brilliant career in Parliament. Many men of 
impregnable financial standing have accomplished far less. 

There is much also in Fakredeen’s contention that debts 
discipline diplomatic ability. The debtor who can persuade 
an angry creditor to allow him just a little more time in which to 
pay is capable of coaxing the most hard-hearted assembly. But 
for Disraeli’s debts he might never have become a successful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or persuaded the house of Roths- 
child to advance ;^4,ooo,ooo for the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares. 

It appears that Corry, Disraeli’s private secretary, went 
to Rothschild and said ^at Disraeli, then Prime Minister, 
wanted £4,000,000 the next day. Rothschild picked up a 
grape, ate it, threw away the skin and asked: 

“What is your security?” 

“The British Government,” answered Corry. 

“You shall have it,” Rothschild decided instantly, and the 
money was provided. 

Thus Disraeli was enabled to tell the Queen in triumph: 

“You have it. Madam.” 

In the past, expenses had always been met by hook or fay 
crook, however high the rate of interest, and the responsibilities 
of marriage could hardly affect money matters greatly for the 
worse. Besides, Mary Anne would not come to him penniless. 
She possessed the life interest in Wyndham’s fortune, and the 
house in Grosvenor Gate. He himself would not always remain, 
like Fakredeen, the prey of usurers. At the time of their 
marriage (for, of course, she would marry him; never yet had 
any of his projects failed ultimately, and no woman existed 
whom he could not persuade if he set himself to the task) the 
uncharitable might suggest that he was in love with her money 
rather Aan with Mary Anne, but one could afford to ignore 
such yelpings from the canaille. The great thing in life was to 
succe^. After one had succeeded one could regard what 
people said with indifference. 
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Unfortunately people did not wait for the sound of wedding 
bells in order to make uncharitable comment. Directly it'became 
obvious that he intended to marry Mary Anne, opinion in 
many quarters decided that her money formed the chief 
attraction for him. 

“Why, otherwise,” inquired the wiseacres, “should a brilliant 
man of thirty-four, with the political world more or less at his 
feet, want to marry a woman of forty-six? It is common know- 
ledge that he is always at the mercy of moneylenders. Why, 
during one of his election campaigns the opposition even 
posted up a list of his debts, and suggested that he ought not 
to stand for Parliament because he was bankrupt to all intents 
and purposes 1" 

If gossip of this kind left Disraeli unmoved it was not without 
effect on Mary Anne. Her women friends gathered about 
her and warned her solemnly against becoming the prey of a 
political fortune-hunter. Who was Disraeli mer all? True 
he had flashed like a meteor across the political sky, but he 
possessed no real standing in the world. Surely it ill became a 
woman of Mary Anne’s charm and good looks, the widow of 
a man like Wyndham Lewis, to ally herself with a mere adven- 
turer who no doubt looked to her to provide him- with a roof 
over his head and a means of stamg oflF duns. 

Rosina Bulwer showed herself not the least vocal of Mary 
Anne’s friends. It was after all at Rosina's house, in the days 
when she possessed a house, that Mary Anne first met Disraeli, 
and Rosina could not absolve herself altogether of responsibility 
in the matter. 

Gazing at Rosina as she continued not to mind her own 
business, Mary Anne allowed her vivacious mind to dwell on 
certedn quaint features of Rosina’s character. True they were 
great friends, and yet did not Rosina sit there in the role of an 
unsuccessful wife, for no one could call Rosina’s marriage 
successful in these days, lecturing a successful one? Again, 
there was that strange note in her behaviour when Wyndham 
died. 

It happened that Lytton Bulwer had given his bride for a 
wedding present an extremely small spaniel, knowing her 
passion for dogs. This animal and Wyndham Lewis expired 
more or less at the same time. Rosina wrote to Mary Anne 
sympathising with her on the death of Wyndham, but in her 
letter she declared that her own loss was obviously the heavier 
of the two. 
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Also, no one could expect Rosina to like Dizzy, her hus- 
band’s great friend, one of those writers whose presence in 
the Hertford Street house always bored Rosina to distraction. 
Dizzy remained Lytton Bulwer’s friend long after he had ceased 
to delight in Rosina or even remain on terms of friendship with 
her. No one in consequence could look on Rosina as an un- 
biased critic. 

Yet as Rosina moaned on querulously about Jews and debts 
and adventurers, the chances of marriage and the absolute 
necessity of a woman’s thinking very carefully because they 
both knew what men were, Mary Anne found herself becoming 
ever so slightly inoculated with the poison Rosina was dropping 
into those ears deliciously concealed by ringlets and adorned with 
beautiful drop ear-rings. It wasn’t only Rosina who talked in 
this strain; a dozen women had said exactly the same thing. 
When one came to think about it, who were the Disraelis.** 
Heaven alone knew. Beyond the sweet old gentleman living 
down at Bradenham one could not really trace them. Mary Anne, 
County on her mother’s side, was accustomed all her life to 
know exactly who people were, and who they had been for 
generations back. She even recalled the wisdom of Thomas 
late, a walking mine of information about pedigrees, on this 
subject. What would General Vernon-Graham have said? 
Even her mother, who married adventurously enough in her own 
day, expressed nusgiriings. 

Consequently Mary Anne, who was feminine to the last hair 
of her head, decided to hedge. She told Disraeli she needed 
a year in which to examine his character and refused to give 
an immediate decision. Having said that she became once more 
her light-hearted self. What, after all, was a year, and in the 
meantime she would need to be persuaded. The urging of 
his suit by her dear Dizzy could hot possibly lack romance and 
excitement. He always put things so beautifully, and when he 
warmed to his subject his fine eyes flashed, his lips curled and 
he looked quite irresistibly handsome. 

Disraeli accepted the condition without protest. To an 
extent he respected her for making it; no woman of taste and 
good breeding could be expected to fling herself into another 
man s^ arms but a few months after the death of her husband* 

This year would make little diflPercnce in any case because her 
year of mourning must intervene from Wyndham’s death to the 
date her rernwriage. He knew himself to be by nature too 
preapitate and impulsive. Isaac before now had warned his 
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son against these shortcomings and expressed the wish that he 
could arrive at a calmer frame of mind. His rooms in London 
adorned with geraniums sent from Bradenham by the pious hand 
of Sarah, who remembered his love of flowers, would do well 
enough during the period of probation. 

And yet this essay in patience must have cost him a sigh, 
since all his instincts rebelled against delay; he seemed to 
have waited all his life to achieve his aims, and only now, in 
the middle thirties, did the gods grant him a foretaste of success. 
Young Gladstone, on the contrary, had been rewarded with 
ofiice in the early twenties. Now that Disraeli longed to marry, 
the lady insisted on a period of probation, and he must wait a 
year just as his forefather, Jacob, served Laban seven years for 
Rachel, only to be fobbed off with Leah and serve a further seven 
years for Rachel. 

Even the Whig Government, whose collapse he had pre- 
dicted, continued its precarious existence under the guidance 
of the light-hearted Melbourne, and its end seemed as far off as 
ever. 

Those who knew him, looking on, marvelled more and more 
at his devotion to Mary Anne, his attentions, his constant calls, 
his complete preoccupation with this middle-aged flame. It 
all seemed a far cry from Henrietta, the river parties, the garden 
parties, the delicious little suppers after the opera, the sophisti- 
cated charm and idyllic atmosphere of romance. What they 
did not understand was that love, either passionate or affectionate, 
could never, in any circumstances, be the mainspring of his life. 

He had tried it once, in the days of Henrietta, realised him- 
self to be in danger, and retreated while there was yet time. 
He saw that love, in the grand manner, could not exist side by 
side with ambition. Limitless love for a woman put a man in 
that woman’s power, and power was all Disraeli worshipped. 
The supreme power must be his, not hers. The day came 
when he saw that he must choose between Henrietta and ambition 
and he did not hesitate for a moment. The choice once made 
was made for ever. Nor did he wish to remain free in order 
that he might indulge in minor love adventures. He longed for 
the eternal presence of some affectionate woman who, far from 
wishing to make him her slave, longed to be his; who would 
make their home a haven of refuge, intervene between him and 
all the minor miseries of life, mother him and encourage him; 
to whom he might return exhausted by the fierce warfare of the 
House of Commons to gather fresh strength for new campaigns. 
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This attitude, completely outside their experience, was 
too difficult of comprehension for the bright brains of Mayfair. 
Here was a man who, starting with the Radicals, considered 
barely respectable, had hawked his political charms from Party 
to Party, and thrown in his lot finally with the Tories because 
from them he could obtain in due course a safe seat. This 
charge of inconstancy has always been laid against Disraeli, 
although Lord Stanley, who sat near Peel on the front Opposi- 
tion bench in Disraeli’s first Parliament, began his career as a 
Whig, only to serve three times later in life as a Tory Prime 
Minister. The bright brains of Mayfair would assume, no 
doubt, that Stanley could exercise his droit de seigneur in political 
beliefs as, possibly, his ancestors had exercised theirs in 
other directions, whereas Disraeli could only be a time-server. 

It had suited his interests, people said, to become a Tory 
in the last event, and now it suited his interest, after worship- 
ping at the shrine of the beautiful Sheridans, and loving Hen- 
rietta, to dazzle the unfortunate Mary Anne, who, as everyone 
knew, had arrived at the exact age when a woman is likely to 
make a fool of herself over a man many years her junior. Such 
conduct as Disraeli’s, reprehensible in any event, seemed in 
still worse taste when the lady in the case was the widow of 
his brother member for the Borough of Maidstone to whom he 
owed the seat in Parliament to gain which he had cheerfully 
revised his political principles over and over again. 

Of all this Disraeli took not the slightest heed. He persuaded 
himself that he was in love, and proceeded to engage himself 
with the fine flower of delectable courtships. 

The next few years saw three remarkable marriages. To 
take the most important first, the little Queen married Albert, 
the youngest son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 

He had been aimed at her since boyhood, and trained ruth- 
Imly for his future position of Prince Consort of England by 
his tutor, Florschtitz, and Baron Stockmar, that mysterious and 
slightly sinister figure who had affected so gravely the early 
years of the Victorian era. The influence of Stockmar on Albert 
and Baroness Lehzen, her governess, on Victoria definitely 
affected English history. Not the least important service to 
his adopted country of Albert the Good consisted in getting 
rid of Lehzen. No one knows how he managed it, but one 
day she was there and the next she was missing. For his life 
to be tolerable , either Lehzen or he had to go. 

He. came on a visit to be looked over by Victoria, and went 
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away. He returned later, and her rather half-hearted first 
impressions of him became transformed into definite admiration. 
She proposed to him, being as it were the senior officer on 
parade, and Albert accepted her, with a sad heart because he 
loved the surroundings of his little German Court, and the 
roses that grew there, and the simple pleasures to which he had 
been accustomed, but Stockmar had brought him up to become 
Prince Consort of England, and there was no turning back. 

Thus he formed one thread in the lives of Mary Anne and 
Disraeli, who seems to have admired him. At any rate, by 
referring to him after his death in suitable terms Disraeli won 
the affection and esteem of Queen Victoria and retained them 
to the end. 

The second remarkable marriage was that of Gladstone to 
Catherine Glynne, an alliance on his part of a wealthy and 
respectable middle-class person to a girl, of ancient family. 
Like the marriage of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert it was 
most successful. Like that marriage also it was fruitful; Queen 
Victoria bore nine children, all of whom survived, and Mrs. 
Gladstone eight, seven of whom survived. 

Catherine, their daughter, has left a very tender and affec- 
tionate picture of them in her diary. They too were linked 
intimately with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and also 
with Disraeli and Mary Anne. With Queen Victoria Gladstone 
never got on, or perhaps it would be more proper to write 
that Queen Victoria never got on with Mr. Gladstone. Her 
Majesty sometimes went so far as to give good advice to Mrs. 
Gladstone, written as from one wife to another, setting out the 
care which Mr. Gladstone ought to take of his health. 

If Gladstone had not always been so rich he might have 
found some means of approach to Queen Victoria because, as 
Disraeli so truly remarked, putting his words in the mouth of 
Fakredeen, among his creditors he would have disciplined that 
diplomatic ability that confounds and controls Cabinets, To 
have confounded Queen Victoria might have brought Gladstone 
perilously near high treason, but at least he might have con- 
trolled her, as Disraeli did. 

Unfortunately , the rich are ever dogmatic, hence Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dogmatism, and as Queen Victoria was still richer thai) 
he and consequently more dogmatic, they approached one 
another on a war footing. The third remarkable marriage was 
Mary Anne’s and Disraeli’s. Unlike that of Queen Victoria and 
the Gladstones it was childless. Mary Anne used to call Disraeli’s 

I 
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novels her children, but in reality he was her child. With 
all respect to Queen Victoria and the Gladstones, Mary Anne’s 
marriage was the most successful of the three, for the Queen 
and the Gladstones had fewer difficulties with which to con- 
tend, seeing all were rich and in the enjoyment of influential 
family connections. Mary Anne and Disraeli were free-lances, 
with nothing behind them except Bradenham as a country 
resort, and such fortune as Wyndham Lewis left Mary Anne. 
Disraeli’s emoluments as a Cabinet minister and the money he 
made from his novels must be called, in the language of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, occasional profits. 

Mary Anne and Disraeli found in one another an ideal 
comradeship even more satisfactory than that of the Gladstones, 
for William, a booming evangelical person, could never, in all 
probability, have brought himself down quite to the level of 
his wife, whereas Disraeli always professed to look up to his; 
nor is there any record that Mrs. Gladstone ever cut William’s 
hair. 

By the strange decree of fate these three important marriages 
were complementary and interlinked, and affected the British 
Empire as we know it to-day more vitally than any other three 
marriages in history. Queen Victoria at her own expense 
erected a memorial to Disraeli in Hughenden Church over the 
seat in the chancel which he occupied during his life. The 
inscription read: 

“To the dear and honoured memory of Benjamin, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, this memorial is placed by his grateful Sovereign 
and Friend, Victoria, R.L ‘Kings love him that speaketh 
right,’ Proverbs, xvi, 1 3. February 27th, 1882.” 


She did not erect a memorial to Mr. Gladstone. 



IV 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

T here now began Mary Anne’s courtship by a very 
good man. The most distinguished of Disraeli’s 
biographers, George Earle Buckle, has written of 
him: 

“Artificial as he was in many ways, few men have more 
relished the simpler sources of happiness: wife and home, 
reading and writing, trees, flowers, and birds, old friends and 
small kindnesses.’’ 

This is an almost perfect description, and even the qualifying 
clause describing him as artificial hardly detracts from his 
character since most people are artificial in their varying degrees. 
One might almost quote of him a passage from the great poet of 
his race, Isaiah: 

“He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he 
that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing 
of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil. 

“He shall dwell on high: his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him: his waters shall 
be sure. 

“Thine eyes shall see the Idng in his beauty: they shall 
behold the land that is very far oflP.” 

The man who cherished Sarah’s geranium sent from Bradenr 
ham to brighten his rooms in Duke Street could not help dis- 
playing sensibility and sympathy where a woman was concerned. 
In consequence Mary Anne entered upon a wooing of a poetic 
and romantic nature which any woman might have envied. 

It was all so different from that other courtship of twenty 
three years ago, when she competed with many pretty girls amia 
the lire and laughter of the spa at Hotwells for the favour of 
Wyndham Lewis and danced her way into his heart at General 
Vcrnon-Graham’s ball. TEen, indirectly, she sought instead 
of being sought^ and success or ftilure turned on a curve (ff 
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breast or shoulder, the expression of a glance; in those days 
she longed desperately to attract and used every art to appear 
at her most desirable. 

Now the attitudes were reversed. She did not even feel 
sure as yet that she wanted to attract Disraeli to an extent that 
ultimately must involve her in a second marriage. At twenty- 
three she longed for marriage and experience like any other 
girl, but now she had had all that. Her relationship with him 
at the moment impressed her as very happy. They had passed 
from acquaintanceship to friendship and he interested her 
deeply, but surely their association could well continue on 
this plane? 

As soon as she asked herself the question she knew the 
answer.^ Obviously it could not do anything of the kind. They 
must cither be more to one another or less. He had 
up his mind to marry her, and it was his boast that he never 
failed in any enterprise which he undertook seriously. 

Thereupon she determined to let affairs take their course. 
If he could persuade her, let him persuade her. She for her 
part would remain his affectionate friend and if he wished 
to evoke deeper emotion the inspiration must come from 
him. 

Watching his behaviour she could not help but admire. 
The end of the session found him in the peace of Bradenham, 
parted from her as he did not fail to point out. Bradenham 
never looked more beautiful, but even for him, who loved it, 
the beauty of trees and flowers meant little if the one woman 
in all the world lingered elsewhere. Consequently nothing 
would do but that she must stay at Bradenham. He wanted to 
talk to her and to her alone. 

She knew she ought not to consent, and yet consented. 
That was in August, at a period when the week-end visit had not 
bcconie fashionable. Life moved leisurely and time counted for 
v^ little. Mary Anne, having arrived at Bradenham, made 
a long stay. 

After all, why not, since nowadays she felt singularly like 
one of the family? As Disraeli had pomted out long before, 
thw all loved h», from gentle old Isaac, with failing sight, 
^d Barah, the fMthful sister, to Jem and Ralph the younger 
brothers, a little in awe of this fashionable lady from London, 
except mat no one could remain in awe of Mary Anne for very 
long. That represented her essential charm. She possessed 
a viYMity and kindness which put everyone at his ease and made 
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everyone happy. They all longed for her to come to Bradenham 
and hated her to go away. 

Isaac, peering at her laughing face, mused with the slow 
wisdom of the aged on this new fancy of Ben’s. She w^ not 
his first, but lately since his election to Parliament the boy 
seemed to have acquired a calm and steadiness of disposition 
such as Isaac had always desired. It was quite plain to an old 
man looking on that he wanted to wed Mary Anne, and equally 
plain that she could not make up her mind, even though already 
Ben had become a great man. With all his heart Isaac longea 
for her to make it up in Ben’s favour. The boy had never been 
really strong; he lived on his nerves and his ambitions drove 
him to the point of exhaustion. If only this kind, wise, sensible 
woman would throw in her lot with Ben’s, all anxiety would 
be lifted from Isaac and when the time came he could be gathered 
to his fathers in peace. 

Naturally Sarah, too, was on Ben’s side. Considering Mary 
Anne with a woman’s unequalled knowledge of her own sex, 
she felt not the slightest misgiving. Mary Anne, Sarah knew, 
had a sweet nature and a faithful, affectionate heart. She was 
kind also, as witness her solicitude for Isaac, an old man nearly 
blind. Besides, she was country born and bred with a liking 
for country house life equal to Ben’s, sharing his passion for 
trees and flowers. 

Most important of all, Sarah could see that she admired 
Ben, and no one understood better than Sarah his eternal need 
for admiration. It did not arise so much from vanity as from 
sensitiveness and a longing to feel appreciated. Sarah could 
look back calmly at this st^e of his career on those disastrqus 
early elections, but she did not care to think what might have 
been their result on him if he had lacked her to sympathise 
with him and console him. Now his feet were firmly planted 
on the path to fame, but inevitably he woxilS encounter dis- 
appointments, and she could not always be at his side. Letters 
were all very well, but they lacked the warmth of human com- 
panionship. If M^ Anne married him she need never leave 
him. She could rejoice with him in moments of triumph and 
gather his head against her breast in moments of defeat and 
despair. ' ' 

As for Disraeli, he had not a thought beyond Mary Anne. 
His family, which in the ordinary course of events he loved, 
had dissolved into illimitable distances. With all the fanaticism 
of his nature, when his interest was aroused, he lived devoted 
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singly and solely to Maiy Anne. She was there in his home 
among his own surroundings, and surely the genius of Braden- 
ham, the family' gods of the hearth, would influence her in his 
favour? Sometimes he wondered almost incredulously why he 
wanted Mary Anne so much, and why, as it seemed to him from 
time to time, she wanted him so little. He was obsessed wi& 
longing and his judgment no longer remained clear. 

He was thirty-four and she was forty-six. In a man of 
thirty-four emotions and passions still hold sway, however 
controlled by an iron will and a ruthless ambition. A woman of 
forty-six consults her intelligence in almost every instance 
where a man is concerned. If she married him this was Mary 
Anne’s last chance. Supposing her marriage proved a failure, 
she would remain doomed for life. At thirty-four Disraeli, 
in the event of an unfortunate marriage, could expect consolation 
elsewhere. This in such an event Mary Anne could not expect 
and would hardly desire. All her instincts sounded the note 
of caution while she lingered at Bradenham from summer into 
autumn, trying to sort out the tangled skein of her thoughts. 

No woman of the slightest sensibility could fail to be affected 
by such a young and ardent lover as Disraeli. He appealed both 
to her normal feminine instincts and the maternal instinct which 
he aroused and always had aroused. It seemed so natural 
that this amazingly youthjful genius should desire the whole 
world for his playdiing and so inevitable that he should be 
disappointed. Something deep in her heart told her he would 
not be disappointed, but the voice sounded too still and small to 
trust, so that, like Sarah, she longed to be at hand whenever 
the black waters of melancholy closed over his soul. 

Otherwise she found him entirely fascinating. He remem- 
bered every woodland path and every viewpoint that she had 
preferred during her previous visits and made the renewal of 
her ac(juaintance with Aem so many pious pilgrimages. Wander- 
ing with her through the parkland of Bradenham he talked 
without ceasing of his future, in that voice every tone of which 
she knew and loved. For her he dissected the strength and weak- 
ness of Stanley and Lyndhurst, Peel and Melbourne, Palmerston 
(that old feackl)^ and Lord John Russell. Theirs were names 
of note for which he showed not the slightest respect. His 
opinion wm ihc same as in respect of Bulwer and Macaulay 
as orators — that he could floor them all. She found something 
shnui^ and terrible in his unique self-confidence. 

The day came when she must say go^bye to Bradenham, 
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and to him. It would be fatal to outstay his mood of acute 
longing. She made her farewells and left, half-glad and half-sad. 
No. I Grosvenor Gate on her return seemed a little forlorn. 
The presence of Wyndham still haunted it vaguely never to 
be exorcised except by another presence more assured and 
vital. 

Disraeli told her that now he found Bradenham unbearable. 
In all the house and park he discovered no joy and he could 
turn his mind to nothing. He had lived in paradise and now 
was cast out. He submitted to the decrees of fate and at the 
same time could see no reason why this misery should come 
upon him. 

Almost before she found time to apprise this mood of his 
he announced his early departure for London in order to see 
her again if only for a few days. Meanwhile he worked on the 
great tragedy. 

At that she smiled because for love of her he had begun 
once more to write poetry, abandoned since the failure of the 
Revolutionary Epick^ written after the manner of Milton. The 
title of the new masterpiece was Alarm, and the style recalled 
that of Shakespeare. 

Disraeli never lacked literary courage. In Venetia he had 
written poems on behalf of two characters, one of whom imper- 
sonated Byron and the other Shelley, and the step from Byron 
and Shelley to Shakespeare caused him not one moment’s 
hesitation. In the dedication of Alarm to Lord Francis Egerton, 
a poet after a fashion, Disraeli said that the inspiration for it 
came to him during his voyage to the Mediterranean; he had 
heard the strange and terrible tale while rambling in the Sierras 
of Andalusia. 

Unfortunately the gloom of the tale prevented anyone from 
producing Disraeli’s poetic drama as a stage play at the period 
when it was written. Alarm enjoyed a certain fame among 
Society, but the critics ignored it, as well they might, for Barnes 
of The Times had summed up Disraeli as a poet when he remarked 
that the tone was high, but the sound monotonous. Years 
afterward, when Disraeli became Prime Minister, Alarm ran 
for five weeks at Astley’s Theatre Royal, and failed from the 
box-office point of view. No doubt Mary Anne considered 
it marvellous. She had been allowed to read it bit by bit as 
the author composed it. 

On his arrival in London, Disraeli dined with her and others 
at No. I Grosvenor Gate, and sent Sarah a gopd story about the 
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chef at Crockford’s with whom that club parted, because he 
was considered too expensive. Either from necessity or design 
he only a flying visit and returned shortly afterwards to 
Bradenham. Thence the wooing of Mary Anne continued. 

He remained in London just long enough for her to regret 
the briefness of his visit. In that action he may have been 
wise, because a man of literary gifts expresses himself more 
memorably in his love-letters than by word of mouth. In 
addition words heard once may or may not linger in the recollec- 
tion of the beloved, but a letter survives to be read and re-read. 
Besides, Mary Anne made a habit of keeping her letters. At 
her death every scrap of writing Disraeli had ever sent her was 
found carefully preserved. Therefore if he poured out his soul 
on paper, as he proceeded to do, the result would produce a 
cumulative eflfect, for a new meaning can be discovered in a love- 
letter read for the hundredth time. 

At Bradenham, for this was mid-October, a frost had killed 
all the flowers. Disraeli considered their fate no more bleak 
than that of Mary Anne’s lover separated from his love. He 
seems to have indulged in the fond foolishness common to all 
lovers, for he wrote her name in large letters and set it on his 
writing-table. Everyone who has ever been in love, whether 
man or woman, has aone the same, so that in love the great and 
the humble meet on common groimd. Mary Anne must have 
smiled at this news, but tenderly. 

Chiefly he took refuge in his poetic tragedy, pouring into 
it all his hopeless longmg for Mary Anne distant from him in 
London. A writer in love is more fortunate than the rest of 
mankind. His writings give him an outlet for the feelings 
evoked by one particular woman; all his love scenes are written 
for her, and when the hero speaks to the heroine in moving 
words it is really the writer speaking to his adored. Love also 
stimulates a writer’s creative instinct; he can produce in conse- 
quence work of a quality impossible to him at normal periods 
of his life. In a sense Mary Anne was bringing Alarm to birth, 
because her influence on Disraeli flung him into a fury of 
composition, so that his hand could not move fast enough across 
the ^per to accompany the quick working of his brain. 

He told her, with a lover’s pathetic faith, that she would 
care for such nainute personal details, all the occupations of 
flie day. It was his play which absorbed him above all things 
because he believed she would find it even more wonderful than 
she anticipated. He was invariably happy in the act of writing; 
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everything that he wrote seemed to him marvellous at the time, 
even if in later years he altered his opinion, and as in the case of 
Vivian Grey, came to despise the literary child which arrived 
amid such enthusiasm on the part of its parent. He sent her 
flowers from Bradenham and declined in a mock-magnificent 
phrase to be jealous because she was meeting other men in 
London. “When the eagle leaves you the vultures return. 
There! That is sublime.” 

Mary Anne, reading and re-reading his letters, could not 
fail to notice that the motive of all of them was the same; that 
he loved her and could not bear to be away from her. Every 
letter of hers which reached him intensified his longing for her. 
In one of his own he wrote that he wished never to be away 
from her. 

Supposing Disraeli to have had a diabolical insight into 
the nature of the female, he could not have sounded a more 
fortunate note. There is no woman in existence who, however 
little she wants a particular man, does not feel flattered to 
hear that he cannot bear to be parted from her. But Mary 
Anne, in spite of all the wisdom of her women friends, including 
Rosina, did want Disraeli. She must have done, because, in 
the light of future happenings, it is certain they were united by 
some psychological link which nothing could have broken. 
From the very beginning of the world they had been pre- 
ordained to each other, a genius of thirty-four and a middle-aged 
woman of forty-six. It seems incredible but it is true. 

And so he sent her such remaining flowers as the gardens 
of Bradenham could afford. There were limitations of lovers 
in the early nineteenth century. To-day he could have tele- 
phoned from Bradenham and ordered her the pick of the flowers 
of Europe. As it was he sent her, with vast labours of packmg, 
the last of the sweet peas. If they arrived withered, at least they 
constituted themselves love’s messengers, and what woman 
can resist flowers sent by a man who adores her.? 

Mary Anne, in return, aware of his one overmastering 
interest apart from her, sent him political news. It was one 
of her affectations that she pretended to hate politics. Few 
women have enjoyed a more acute and practical political sense. 
The news found her lover not ungrateful and at the same time 
momentarily in despair about his tragedy, which for once fell 
short of his expectations. He could not im^ine writing 
tragedies less remarkable than Shakespeare’s. This confession 
is one of his greatest extravagances. He added splendidly; 
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“In Fame as well as Love my motto is ‘All or Nothing,’ because 
I prefer happy obscurity to mediocre reputation.” 

Could any woman resist such protestations? It depends 
greatly on the manner in which they are made. Mary Anne’s 
love-letters from Disraeli stand out among his writings on 
account of their simplicity and sincerity. For once in his 
life he had avoided words for the sake of words, always his 
weakness. His letters to her have the unaffected charm of 
those which he wrote to Sarah and are even more simple and 
natural. It may well have been that Mary Anne’s simplicity 
of heart controlled his style of writing, for she was the last 
person likely to admire fine writing, as her own letters prove. 
The substance rather than the form of a letter would be likely 
to appeal to her, for she was a good housekeeper, appreciating 
neatness, order, and method; that Disraeli felt lonely on account 
of her, wished to send her flowers, and wanted to write a 
dramatic tragedy in honour of her, equal to one of Shakespeare’s, 
were things she could understand. 

Soon, however, she found him writing to her about something 
other than love, no less than a private quarrel concerned with 
the Maidstone which he had declared meant nothing to him, 
except as a place where she and he had been happy together. 
A petition had been launched against the Conservative who took 
Wyndham Lewis’ jjlace, and the petitioners’ counsel seemed to 
imply that Disraeli had offered the electors bribes and not 
paid^ them. The proceedings fell through because Wyndham 
Lewis’ successor resigned, so that the situation regarding 
Disraeli could not be cleared up. Mary Anne, who in her 
time influenced the spending of forty thousand pounds in 
Maidstone for political purposes, must have viewed the matter 
vnth interest. 

Disraeli took his favourite course of writing to the papers. 
He decided that the statement of Charles Austin, counsel for 
the^p^tioners, was utterly false. He continued : 

“The whole expenses of the contest in question were defrayed 
by my lamented colleague and I discharged to him my moiety 
of these expenses.” Hoping to goad Austin into a duel he went 
on to write about “the blustering artifice of a rhetorical hireling 
availing himself of the vile license of a loose-tongued lawyer.” 

To Mary Aime, than whom none could have been more 
^ extent Disraeli contributed to the expenses at 
M«^one, this conduct on his part must have seemed chivalrous 
and lion-hearted. Unfortunately, Mr. Austin, instead of oiling 
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his pistols and sending a challenge, appealed to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Disraeli consoled Mary Anne for this anti- 
climax by reflecting that at least she would be spared anxiety 
for his life. 

Austin stated that his charges were not against Disraeli, 
but Disraeli’s Party, and Disraeli’s counsel apologised to the 
court, which considered the apology inadequate. Therefore 
Disraeli came up to be sentenced and made a long and remarkable 
^eech, in which he expressed not only regret, but mortification 
for what he had done, in view of the fact that the charge had not 
been made against him, but against his Party. 

Having apologised he proceeded, more in sorrow than in 
anger, to remark that although many illustrious statesmen had 
sprung from the Bar of England, there was, in the principles on 
which the practice of that Bar is based, a taint of arrogance. 
He then left his case with confidence to the merciful considera- 
tion of my lords. He looked to the Bench to shield him from 
the vengeance of an irritated and powerful profession. 

The Attorney-General accepted this apology, delicately 
ignoring Disraeli’s remark about the principles of the Bar of 
England. Consequently he could tell Mary Anne jubilantly 
about the success of the speech, and the congratulations he 
had received, talking as usual in superlatives. After that he 
returned to Bradenham, travelling from London to Maidenhead 
in a train drawn by an engine that attained a speed of no less 
than thirty-six miles an hour, to find his father also delighted 
about the speech. 

It was now November, and Mary Anne, in the house at 
Grosvenor Gate, dreamed over the happenings of the autumn 
and winter. Throughout her stay at Bradenham she had 
seen in Disraeli nothing but the ardent lover who lived only for 
her. On her return he merged into a writer of perfect love- 
letters and a poet on fire to rival Shakespeare in her honour. 
He had even told her that his interest in politics was eclipsed by 
his interest in her. Yet no sooner did the attack on him at 
Maidstone eventuate than he leaped to defend himself, and in a 
measure her, with all the spirit in which once he had attacked 
O’Connell. Truly a strange, complex, fascinating, adorable 
person, but very dangerous from a woman’s point of view. 
There could be no defence on the part of any woman against 
charm such as his. Directly she heard the voice which attracted 
her so murmuring tendernesses, she felt an irresistible impulse to 
comply with ^ his wishes, marry him, and live that life of 
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perfect happiness which, so he said, must inevitably be the 
result of their marriage. 

Whenever, through discretion or an instinctof self-preservation, 
she left Bradenham, there followed her a sequence of inspired 
love-letters which recounted his despair at her absence and his 
longing for her presence. 

He was sitting at Bradenham dreaming about her, too lazy 
to write, but determined to begin again on the following day. 
He loved her very much, and congratulations about his speech in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench continued to pour in. He merely 
told her this in order to please her. After all, the speech by 
this, time was an old story. 

He had been ill with influenza once more, and in the after- 
weakness of this complaint, which recurred almost annually, he 
dispaired once more of his poetic tragedy. The influenza 
retufned, and in spite of it he determined to meet her as they 
had arranged to meet. 

They did meet, and Mary Anne left him cheered and com- 
forted as only she knew how, for he ceased to sound the note of 
love to the exclusion of all others and sent her a budget of 
local gossip. D’Orsay and others arrived on horseback to 
invite him to dine widi Lord Carrington at Wycombe Abbey, 
where D’Orsay was staying. Disraeli refused, because he had 
not entered W^ycombe Abbey for six years, but Carrington’s 
brother-in-law insisted, so he went, and dined, and buried the 
hatchet. 

He found there various beautiful and charming ladies. 
Lady Chesterfield and Mrs. Anson, whose own hair, when she 
wore the costume of a Greek, reached to the calf of her leg. 
He told them of his recent meeting with Mary Anne as she 
passed through Wycombe. 

Whether it was the mention of these beautiful and charming 
ladies, or feminine strategy, or memory of some imagined 
slight during her meeting vrith him, who can say? but a cold 
silence descended on Mary Anne and her letters came no more 
to Bradenham. Thereupon her lover, in slightly more formal 
language than usual, reproached her with all the dignity of 
his wounded feelings. 

. False pride, he declared, should not stop his complaining 
about har strange and prolonged silence. Heaven knew he was 
not,«acti^, and if it bored her to write to him, that of course 
was suffident excuse for not writing. She had demanded a 
ytat fpr the study of his character; perhaps such of that year 
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as had passed convinced her that they possessed nothing in 
common. In that case his feelings did not come into the matter, 
riven though they were, but he refused to believe that she had 
arrived at such a deplorable conclusion until she told him so 
in so many words. 

Lovers’ quarrels he looked upon merely as drugs to revive 
feelings jwhich had ceased to exist. As far as he was concerned 
he did not suffer from too little, or dead, love, but too much. 
Apart from that he had decided not to visit Wycombe Abbey. 
D’Orsay was coming to stay. . . . 

Whatever Mary Anne wrote in reply, she wrote it handsomely. 
No doubt, after the manner of women, she had tormented him 
from a purely scientific point of view to see what would happeh. 
He responded, as she saw, more completely than any woman 
could desire or deserve. If he had not fallen genuinely in love 
with her he would have written : 

“My darling Mary Anne, 

“You don’t write to me any more, but who cares? 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. I 
adore you, but I refuse to be a door-mat for you to wipe your 
shoes on. If you don’t want someone who loves you better than 
anyone else in the world just say so, and I won’t bother you 
any more. I’m so glad D’Orsay’s coming here to shoot. 
My men friends mean so much more to me than my women 
friends. God bless you. 

“Dis.’’ 

This fact was not lost on Mary Anne. If she at her age could 
reduce him, at his, to such a condition of hurt pride and wounded 
vanity, it seemed that her influence over him might be strong 
enough to make a happy marriage possible. Consequently she 
became mildly apologetic, and the result repayed her a thousand- 
fold. 

In the first place he told her that he was grateful, but that 
she had ruined his health for the time being and that he lay 
prostrate on his sofa. From the psychological point of view 
this is very interesting. 

He may have lain postrate on his sofa or he may have been 
galloping over Buckinghamshire on a horse, but the odds 
are he wrote the truth. In that case he conformed to a type 
well known to psychologists which always, in the face of opposi- 
tion or defeat, takes refuge in illness. This type approximates to 
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the child which said that nobody loved it and so it would go 
out into the garden and eat worms, having eaten the day before, 
in its mental distress, two smooth ones and a woolly one. 

The idea is to excite sympathy in the person who is the cause 
of all the agitation. Quite possibly wounded vanity really 
made Disraelli ill, and he did betake himself to his sofa. That 
was not all. He continued with a list of all the invitations 
he had refused on account of Mary Anne’s cruelty. Even the 
beloved D’Orsay, when he arrived, was a bore. Disraeli con- 
gratulated himself that D’Orsay remarked, in the classic phrase 
of the Englishman; “It is a fine day. Let us go out and kill 
something,’’ and departed accordingly with his gun to the 
slaughter. 

Disraeli refused to accompany him on the plea of ill-health, 
and declared to Mary Anne that he hated the sight of D’Orsay’s 
arrival and loved the sight of his departure, and this, mark you, 
in the case of his best man-friend. 

So now Mary Anne could realise what she had done by her 
cruel and heartless behaviour: struck down a rising young 
politician and future statesman with what approached a nervous 
breakdown; caused him to decline invitations from my lords 
Chandos and Carrington and refuse to attend the Quarter 
Sessions, a positively hilarious entertdnment; last but not 
least, sulk in his room while D’Orsay the brilliant, the charming, 
the freux chevalier, went out with a gun to kill things. 

Messalina, Cleopatra, and Poppaea all rolled into one never 
accomplished such ruin, and it would be obliging of Mary 
Anne, except that she disposed of a heart of flint and lacked 
all sensibility, to consider herself crucified. 

The final stab he delivered in these words: 

“What are friends ... if there is a cloud between you and 
the being you adore?” thereby casting D’Orsay and my lords 
Chandos and Carrington on to the dustheap of futility. 

The.^next day he wrote that he was mad with love and his 
passion wm frenzy. 

A wise woman like Mary Anne would take this 'vnth a gnun 
of salt, except that women are attracted by exaggeration where 
they themsdves are concerned. She would know in her heart 
that a man, mad with love in a frenzy of passion, lacked the 
qcarncss of brdn to be so articulate and describe his condition, 
in writing, to a nicety.^ Men mad with love are not so coherent 
«thw in speech or writing. She did the wisest thing she could 
possibly have done. She promised to meet him. 
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Whatever passed between them left him completely hers, for 
he addressed her shortly after as sweetest and dearest of women. 
For all that Mary Anne remained faintly aloof. 

From her point of view he swung so quickly from one extreme 
to the other. Now he lay at her feet, now he reproached her 
for not writing. At one second he was fighting the electors of 
Maidstone, their counsel, and the Queen’s Bench, tooth, claw, 
and nail, and at the next he lay on his sofa completely extenuated 
because she had seemed unkind to him. 

Mary Anne, summing up the situation, felt that to live 
with a man like this resembled complete chaos. He. had too 
many moods, his nerves were insufficiently under control, he 
was too much the egoist altogether. Such a man perpetually 
made demands and gave nothing in return. His type sponged on 
women for sympathy and after that went their way. What after 
all could she anticipate from him.? Only occasional kindness, 
when his innermost soul was not being ravaged by something, 
beyond her comprehension, she had either done or omitted to 
do. Apart from that there were his brilliance and his debts. 
One could pay too high a price for brilliance, and no one of her 
prudent disposition could esteem debts. 

The fact was that he clashed with all Mary Anne’s traditions 
of birth and upbringing. Her father had been a sailor, a clean- 
cuf^ executive person. Wyndham, her dear Wyndham, who 
had died, ultimately might not have, fulfilled all one’s fondest 
wishes in respect of a husband, and in spite of his commission 
in the militia remained far from clean-cut and executive, but 
at any rate he justified his existence, kept out of debt^ and 
suffered from none of these eccentric moods. At forty-six, 
Mary Anne told herself, a woman required not only affection 
and that uhtellable protectiveness which the nicest kind of 
man exercised on behalf of women, but also peace. How could 
she possibly find peace with her Dis? 

To be perfectly brutal he had neither background nor home 
except his father’s house at Bradenham. He flitted, an exotic 
ghost, through the drawing-roqms of Ma^ir and setaped up 
with difficulty the interest on his debts. True, influential and 
powerful men were almost prepared to back his political career 
on the strength of less than a year in Parliament, but apart 
from that a man had to live. Could she, so far as she knew, 
depend on him, sentimentally and physically, so completely 
that she would be wise to share with him her five thousand a , 
year and the house at No, i Grosyenor Gate? All the bitter 
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wisdom of women concerning men who fail to pay their way over- 
whelmed her. She had prophesied a unique future for him, but 
for practical purposes that remained a dream. Even women 
made mistakes. Supposing she married a second-rate political 
adventurer, if that was what he proved to be, to what sort of 
an old age could she look forward.'* 

Thereupon Mary Anne hardened her heart, took up a firm 
stand, and set out in plain words the situation as she saw it. 
She repeated, for what it was worth, the wisdom of her women 
friends. She explained to her dear Dis exactly how he looked 
in the light of a husband from these women’s point of view. 
She did it kindly but deliberately. She hoped he would be 
able to reassure her, supply her with arguments for the defeat 
of her wise women friends, and set her mind at rest. 

With the strange vanity of his type Disraeli scorned to do 
any of these things. He felt deeply hurt. His unshakable 
conviction as to his future glory left him unable to understand 
the point of view of anyone who doubted it. The subject of his 
debts remained so painful when mentioned by a woman that 
his over-sensitive pride revolted. He overflowed with bitterness, 
and proud also, she asked him to leave No. i Grosvenor Gate. 
He must have wounded her very deeply, because West-country 
women are, above all, kind. 

A lesser man would have accepted defeat, apologised and 
asked to be forgiven. It was not the least of Disraeli’s splen- 
dours that he never acknowledged defeat. If anyone attacked 
him, even the woman he loved, he hit back with all the force 
at his di^osal. In this instance he struck at Mary Anne without 
mercy. That his tactics were sound is proved by the fact that 
she kept the letter throughout her life together with everything 
else he had written to her. 

In this almost terrible letter he explained candidly that 
when at first he proposed marriage he was not in love with her; 
he merely wished for a home and to please his father who longed 
for him to settle down. After that the charm and the many 
virtues of Mary Anne caused him to fall genmnely in love with 
her. 

As far as her money was concerned it meant nothing to him. 
She did not possess a fortune sufficiently important to tempt 
hiin, and marriage with her would not advance him one step 
8<^ally. He could live quite comfortably until his father 
died, when he would inherit sufficient money to settle his 
debts. He dismissed the question of money in a biting phrase: 
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“I would not condescend to be the minion of a princess; 
and not all the gold of Ophir should lead me to the altar.” 

Poor Mary Anne I She was certainly no princess and 
possessed infinitely less than all the gold of Ophir. It seemed 
hard to be told that alike as a person and an heiress she held 
no sway over the brilliant young Mr. Disraeli. He merely 
admired certain features of her character, pitied her for the 
sorrows she had undergone so recently, and deigned to oflfer her 
the tribute of his love. 

Having said that much he proceeded to give her the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had poisoned his life, princess or 
no princess. Moreover, she had made him a laughing-stock, or 
would do so directly the news of their broken association 
spread abroad. Owing to her calculated cruelty he preserved 
nothing but his self-respect. 

She herself could not hope to go unscathed. For a time she 
might amuse herself, but she would live to regret a faithful 
heart scorned. He signed himself simply “D.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mary Anne found herself 
completely crushed by this letter. For the first, and probably 
the last time she encountered the iron streak in Disraeli’s 
character, which allowed him in a crisis to overcome the sense of 
inferiority which alHicted him during his youth, and disappeared 
gradually as, step by step, he fulfilled his destiny. Let anyone 
attack him unjustly, even the woman he loved, and he had only 
one instinct, to shatter his assailant by the most drastic means at 
his disposal. 

It is not at all certain that Mary Anne meant to quarrel 
seriously, or to end their association, or even that she told 
him to leave her house. Much the most likely explanation of 
her behaviour is that she fell a victim to one or those emotional 
crises which often afflict a woman who is on the verge of com- 
mitting herself finally in favour of a particular man, and spoke in 
a blind panic, hardly knowing what she said. In a normal frame 
of mind her kind heart and genuine affection for Disraeli would 
have prevented her from using words deliberately calciilked to 
wound his feelings. If she had made up her mind to part with 
him she would have parted kindly without recrimination. 

We may conclude therefore, that she had not made up her 
mind at all, and longed to have it made up for her. That 
service Disraeli duly performed. His letter contained, among 
other expressions, the ominous word “farewell.” After it 
came the passage sketching her unhappy future with no one to 
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love her faithfully, because she had spurned the only likely 
to do so. ^ 

Instantly in Mary Anne’s heart one panic succeeded another. 
Originally she had felt afraid to commit herself; now she feared 
lest the opportunity to commit herself might have vanished 
for ever. Could she ever placate this impregnable young 
man who even in his anguish, and he admitted anguish, bade 
her farewell, and drew for her a mournful picture of her lonely 
old age.? ^ 

In case there might remain the slightest chance she picked 
up her pen and wrote straight from her heart that he was for 
God’s sake to come to her because she was ill and almost dis- 
tracted. She had never asked him to leave her house or thought 
about money. She ended, in words characteristic of Mary Anne : 
“I am devoted to you.” 

Naturally he forgave her. They had never quarrelled seri- 
ously before and in the joy of making up the quarrel he forgot 
all his bitterness. The fact that a reconciliation took place so 
quickly supports the theory that Disraeli really married for love 
and not for money, even if his crushing letter to Mary Anne, 
when, as he alleged, she told him to leave her house, did not 
confirm it. 

As he assured her, she was nothing like rich enough to tempt 
a man of his achievements and gifts purely on the score of mon^. 
He saw in her the ideal wife for a man of his type, and he was not 
mist^en . The world could say what it ]ike 4 , of their approaching 
marriage; they loved one another sufficiently to laugh at the 
world’s opinion; “They say— what say they? — let them say!” 
Maiy Anne even made a little family joke of the world’s un- 
charitableness. She used to remark, in the days when she was 
Disraeli’s happy wife: 

‘‘Dizzy married me for my money, but if he had the chance 
again he would marry _me for love.” There is not recorded a 
word or an action of his which disproves her statement. 

Thus a little later he was able to tell Sarah that “we” dined 
at Scrope’s, the said William Scrope being a connection of the 
Vineys. The course of love ran smoothly and Mary Anne’s 
young man distinguished himself in a speech on the second 
reading: of a bill for reforming Irish corporations. 

Mellwume’s Government staggered on to its end. In May, 
1839, their majority fell as low as five, and with his invariable 
light-heartedness Melbourne resigned. 

It has become the fashion to despise Melbourne for a political 
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flaneur and opportunist, but no man was ever more suited to 
the time and political situation. The little Queen, barely two 
years on the throne, displayed alike a dominant personality 
and a vast ignorance of public affairs. Melbourne understood 
public affairs and what was still more important he understood 
women. In all her long reign three men stood pre-eminent for 
the tact and discretion of their approach to Queen Victoria: 
Melbourne was one, Disraeli in after life the second, and 
Randall Davidson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
third. 

To appreciate Melbourne’s success in leading the little 
Queen by a silken thread in the way she should go we have only 
to imagine what might have happened if Gladstone had been 
born twenty years earlier and become Queen Victoria’s first 
Prime Minister. As events fell out the coincidence of 
Melbourne’s ministry with the Queen’s accession seemed like 
the intervention of providence. It was a Whig ministry and the 
Whigs had outlived their usefulness for the time being, but 
Melbourne had not outlived his. He sauntered through the 
business of governing with an air, and his charm and his ripe 
wisdom captivated the Queen, just as, it would seem, she 
captivated him. 

Even when, his majority having fallen to five, he resigned, 
rather than face defeat, the gods fought on his side, for owing 
to a strange blunder committed by Peel which aroused all the 
stubbornness of which the little Queen was capable, Melbourne 
formed another Whig Government which lingered on, as 
threatened men and Governments will, until the year 1841. 

It is written of Melbourne that he favoured conciliation 
in regard to Ireland and that generally his tenure of office 
was marked by moderation. Years afterwards, seated in Mel- 
bourne’s place, Disraeli may well have recalled the tact of that 
statesman in regard to Queen Victoria, and the results it achieved, 
and modelled his own conduct to an extent on that of Melbourne. 

When Melbourne resigned Mary Anne anticipated, not 
without reason, the prospect of office for Disraeli. The Queen 
sent for the Duke of Wellington, who advised her to send for 
Peel. Disraeli saw him in his carriage in full dress passing the 
Carlton on his way to the palace. Peel declared on the 8 th of 
May that he was ready to form a Government. 

On May loth, Disraeli sent Mary Anne a note containing 
sad news. Peel had refused to form a Government purely on 
account of the famous Bedchamber Question. 
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In the case of a queen the Officials of the Bedchamber consist 
of the Mistress of the Robes, the Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
and the Women of the Bedchamber. These, naturally, are 
greatly coveted positions, bringing the holders into close rela- 
tionship with the Sovereign. Peel insisted on disposing of these 
posts if he formed a Government and the Queen refused point- 
blank to allow him to do anything of the kind. Melbourne 
remained chuckling quietly in the background, and Peel, in a 
bad temper, refused to form a Government. Consequently 
Melbourne emerged from the background and formed a Govern- 
ment instead, in which, quite naturally, there was no place for 
Mary Anne’s affianced husband, a staunch follower, for the 
time at any rate, of Sir Robert Peel. 

It must have comforted Mary Anne, who herself once 
received a terrible letter from Disraeli, to read one almost equally 
terrible from his pen addressed to the Queen, written over the 
signature of “Laelius” and published in The Times. In this he 
took the part_ of Peel, and pointed out to the Queen the fatal 
CTOr of retaining about her ladies whose political opinions 
differed from those of the Government of the day. 

“Madam” (he wrote), “it cannot be. You are a queen; 
but you are a human being and a woman. The irrepressible 
sigh will burst forth some day, and you will meet a glance 
more interesting because there is a captivating struggle to 
suppress its sympathy. Wearied with public cares, aossed, 
as necessarily you must sometimes be, the peevish exclamation 
will have its way, and you yourself will be startled at its ready 
echo. The line once passed progress is quick: fascinating 
sympathy, long suppressed indignation, promised succour; 
the tear, the tattle, the innuendo, the direct falsehood; in a 
moment they will convince you you are a victim, and that they 
have heroes in wait to rescue their sovereign. Then come 
the Palace conspiracy and the backstairs intrigue. You will 
find yourself with the rapidity of enchantment the centre and 
the puppet of a camarilla, and Victoria, in the eyes of t hat 
Europe which once bow^ to her, and in the hearts of those 
Englishmen who once yielded to her their devotion, will be 
reduced to the level or Madrid and Lisbon.” 

. Mary Anne read it with awe, but it sounds strange to modern 
subjects unaccustomed to seeing the Sovereign apostrophised 
anon;^owly in the public press. Did Queen Victoria read it, 
and if so did she ever associate “Laelius” with the Mr. DisraeU 
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who when in office wrote her such amusing and altogether 
individual accounts of the proceedings in Parliament, who once 
assured her in a letter that she was not only his Sovereign, but 
the Sovereign of his heart? And did Disraeli himself in later 
years when consulted, though not in office, by the Queen, 
recall as he wrote his tactful reply, the stem words of “Laelius”? 

Still, if her Dizzy seemed as far off as ever from obtaining 
office, at least Mary Anne could point with pride to the fact 
that Alarcos, the poetic tragedy written in the first flush of his 
love for her, continued to attract notice from cultured and 
influential readers even if not from the wretched scribblers of 
critics. He dined with the Duke of Buckingham, and Alarm 
formed a topic of conversation at the ducal dinner-table. Now 
at last Ben knew something of dukes. 

Moreover Disraeli made one of the best of his early speeches 
at the end of the session, and that brought Alarm into promin- 
ence once more. He spoke against Lord John Russell’s plan 
for a central Education Board, to have the spending of ;^3o,ooo 
a year. It sounds a mere trifle in these days of colossal expendi- 
ture on education, but many opposed the scheme, including 
Gladstone and Disraeli. The latter seems to have indulged in a 
certain amount of hair-splitting, for he advocated national educa- 
tion, but it did not follow that he approved of State education. 

Disraeli, a successful writer who might be expected to desire 
the largest possible reading public, condemned State.education 
on the groimd that “it had been discovered that the best way to 
ensure implicit obedience was to commence tyranny in the 
nursery.” Modern dictators have made the most of this 
discovery. He allowed himself a glance at the conditions he 
found in an England devoid of State education and saw that they 
were good: 

“No; other principles had actuated the men of former 
days, and let them look abroad on England and witness the 
result. Where would they find a country more elevated in 
the social scale? where a people more disti^uished for all 
that was excellent in the human character? 'Die time would 
come, if they persisted in their present course, when they 
would find that they had revolutionised the English character; 
and when that was effected, then they could no longer expect 
English achievements.” 

After this glowing pronouncement in favour of illiteracy 
“Canterbvuy was very warm” at the Carlton, and Lords Linwln 
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and Ashley offered congratulations. More significant still 
Colburn, the ever faithful publisher, on the strength of the 
speech, advertised Alarm as “Mr. Disraeli’s Tragedy.” Mary 
Anne might well feel proud, seeing that she inspired Alarm, 
and there was more to follow. A noble friend who invited them 
to pass the autumn in Ireland, for they were to be married in 
the summer, raved about Alarm, and knew much of it by heart. 

Unfortunately Macready, the great actor, declined to risk 
the production of the tragedy. He found it too strange and 
terrible. 

There was much more before Mary Anne married. Disraeli 
dined with the Londonderrys in a beautiful cottage with a 
conservatory more than sixty feet long. There he met many 
friends. Subsequently he spoke in the House and analysed all 
the e^ddence of the constabulary report, quoting all the pages 
and names without any document. These feats of memory 
always impress the House although they are merely mechanical. 
Still, Mary Anne loved his mechanical triumph at the end of the 
session. 

After that there occurred for Mary Anne’s delectation the 
distinction of a four hours’ interview vrith Palmerston, followed 
by a letter from that great man thanking his interviewer for 
his patience, candour, and fairness. Could Mary Anne’s 
fianc^ have deserved a more distinguished tribute? 

The session came at last to its appointed end. Parliament 
was prorogued on August 27th, 1839. On August 28A, Mary 
Anne and Disraeli were married at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Her wedding dress, according to the frocks in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, may well have had a normal waist and leg 
of mutton sleeves. As for what was going on at that period, an 
advertisement appeared in The Times offering for ten shillings 
a week furnished apartments twelve minutes’ walk from the Bank 
TOth buses passing at every five minutes to all parts. The draw- 
ing-room floor of two rooms had every convenience, water 
and water-closet being on the same floor. The proprietor, or 
proprietress, would serve breakfast if required, and the adless 
was at 21 Pleasant Row, Pentonville. 

The little Queen read her speech proroguing Parliament. 
She rejoiced ^at a definitive treaty between Holland and 
Belgium, negotiated by the medium of the Five Powers, had 
settled Ae differences between those two countries. “It is 
with satisfaction,” she said, “that I have given my consent to a 
reduction of the postage duties.” 
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The apartments of the Duchess of Kent at Kensington 
Palace were robbed at the close of the previous week of plate and 
wearing apparel by two sweeps, who escaped, but were after- 
wards stopped by the police. Her Royal Highness, with 
Royal tact, refused to prosecute. 

The Baron Mtlnchausen had audience of the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace, introduced by Lord Palmerston, Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., offered .®olian harps at 
48 Cheapside for twelve shillings in white wood, or, painted plain 
green, for sixteen shillings. 

From a psychological point of view the marriage of Mary 
Anne with Disraeli could hardly have failed to be successful. 
She was born in November and he in December, and the charac- 
teristics of people born in these months have been charted 
scientifically. Every phase of her character was complementary 
to every phase of his. Even the date of their wedding suggested 
a happy augury. 

For people born in November or December the number three 
is favourable. According to numerology (the science of numbers) 
the date of their wedding, August 28ui, 1839, adds up to three, 
thus: 

28 + 8+1839 
= 10+ 8 + 21 

= 1 + 8+ 3 

= 12 
= 3 

(In numerology the digits composing dates axe added to- 
gether). 

Assessing Mary Anne’s character according to the month of 
her birth, people born in November are highly magnetic and 
have great influence for good or evil. Their likes and dislikes 
are very marked and they never let go their hold on those they 
love. They do not talk when it is necessary to be discreet and 
have the power to keep their own counsel and await the favourable 
opportunity. 

November women are intensely affectionate, excellent house- 
keepers and alert as to the welfare of their families. They have 
great determination and never lose their heads in a crisis. Above 
all they possess supreme courage and endurance and exert great 
influence over others. Their health is excellent, and capable of 
withstanding a great strain, Platonic friendship makes no 
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appeal to them because of their possessive instinct, and so they 
excel as -wives. Once married their husbands^ -welfare is thar 
main preoccupation, and they- have a great capacity for love. 

This is a picture of the November -woman’s characteristics 
and it represents also an excellent thumbnail character sketch of - 
Mary Anne. 

Disraeli -was bom in December. Theoretically he should 
have married a woman born in August, April, or March, but 
the character of a November woman dovetails so remarkably 
with his that the risk -was well worth while. 

Men born in December have strong intuition and remarkable 
inspiration, and they love argument of a philosophical or political 
nature. They think and act quickly and are miserable when 
without occupation. They can see both sides of a question and 
excel in diplomacy, make sudden decisions and amazing deduc- 
tions, and have a gift of accurate prophecy. They are proud and 
dignified and succeed better as generals than as private soldiers. 
They love pomp and circumstance. 

^ They are bom with excellent constitutions and boundless 
vitality, but their nervous systems are easily overstressed. They 
enjoy a large circle of friends and make friends easily, and are 
optimistic^ and ambitious. As a rule they marry, but marriage 
is not their mmn object in life. In childhood their disposition 
is unsettled and -wandering. The most fortunate periods in 
their lives are from twenty-eight to thirty-five, and forty-two to 
forty-nine years of age. They generally achieve their greatest 
success between their thirty-sixth and sixty-third years. 

Their characters on the whole show contradictions; they are 
adventurous and at the same time highly sensitive. 

Anyone reading these two delineations cannot fail to perceive 
that, for Disraeli, Mary Anne was an ideal -wife. Her affec- 
tionate nature, courage and endurance, and quality of the good 
housekeeper enabled her to cope successfully with Disraeli’s 
periodically overstrdned nerves, sensitiveness, and fits of 
depression. Her passion for her hxisband’s welfare marked her 
as the ideal -wife for an overworked politician and statesman. Her 
possessive instinct made her his faithful ally and supporter, and 
her ^eat capacity for love comforted him at all times. 

It js in-teresting to observe how exactly Disraeli’s characteristics 
act^d -with those to be expected in the December born. 

He entered upon Ws marriage with complete confidence and 
tne happiest anticipation; with him it was a case of; 
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“ Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 

He did not pretend that his was a marriage of passion, but he 
vowed it was one of afifection, and deliberate choice. Maiy 
Anne united in herself all the qualities he desired in a wife and 
he looked forward to his wedding day as “that epoch in my life 
which will seal my career.” He told Mary Anne that he would 
always have her quick and accurate sense to guide him, coming 
one of those penetrating and inspired phrases which sparkle like 
jewels in his speeches and writings. No woman ever displayed 
a quicker and more accurate sense in the interest of the man she 
loved than Mary Anne. 

Having no shining gift of words like her husband, her com- 
ment on her wedding day showed a very touching simplicity and 
sincerity. It ran: “Gloves 2s. 6d. In hand ,^300. Married 
28 ; 8 ; 1839. Dear Dizzy became my husband.” Throughout 
the remainder of her life until she died, still gallant and still 
faithful, her pride and her glory could be expressed in those last 
five words: “Dear Dizzy became my husband.” 

Not the least of Disraeli’s claims to fame is that he kne^s 
her worth and never tired of telling her how much he appreciated 
her. She had not a great brain, but she was a great woman . From 
August 28th, 1839, onward, she brought peace and order into 
her husband’s life, a feat he was quite incapable of achieving for 
himself because, as Clay remarked in Cairo, he ought never to 
travel, either through the world or through life, without a nurse. 
Her house in Grosvenor Gate provided him with a refuge and a 
background, and her income gave him a breathing space when 
necessary in which to appease his creditors. 

One day he was to pay it all back, fulfil her ambition for him 
by becoming Prime Minister, persuade Queen Victoria to 
create her a peeress in her own right, and make her the chitelaine 
of the manor of Hughenden in their beloved Bucki n ghamshire. 
Those who allege that Disraeli lived on Mary Anne do him and 
her a grave injustice. Mary Anne could never have admired 
and loved a man who could bring himself to live on her, and 
Disraeli could never have lived on any woman. Bride alone 
would'have prevented him. 

Mary Anne joyfully provided him with peace of mind 
and freedom in which to fulfil his destiny, and that destiny 
fulfilled, he repaid her by every means in his power, knowing 
quite well that no peerage and no pearls could ever match the 
devotion of a Mary Anne. 
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In the same spirit of affection and admiration which inspired 
him to write to her years afterwards; “It is all done, and you are 
the Lady of Hughenden,” he set off with her on their honeymoon. 

It began in the respectable but unexciting surroundmgs of 
Tunbridge Wells. Romance and spas seemed inseparable in 
Mary Anne’s life; she had met Wyndham Lewis at Clifton where 
there was the Spa of Hotwells, and now she honeymooned with 
Disraeli at Tunbridge Wells. The weather was dreadful, for it 
never stopped raining, and so they remained in their rooms for 
the most part. They did indeed venture out in order to visit a 
noble lord resident in those parts, driving happily through the 
deluge, and they only went on the Pantiles once. At Tunbridge 
Wells they hardly knew anyone or cared to know anyone. The 
Tunbri<%e Wells of 1 839 sounds remarkably like the Tunbridge 
Wells of to-day; respectable rather than riotous. 

Mary Anne cared not at all, for she had her new frocks and 
the companionship of her dear Dixzy. Later they were going 
to the Continent where she would eat strange food and see strange 
sights, with Dizzy, the much-travelled, beside her to explain 
everything and tell her what to admire and what not to admire. 
He was thirty-five and she was forty-seven, but of course he knew 
a great deal more about the world than she did, and apart from 
that she did not look anything like forty-seven. That marvellous 
complexion which is the birthright of West-country girls kept 
its rose petal texture, and her tip-tilted nose displayed a chamung 
impertinence. Also dear Dizzy disposed of an immense gravity 
of manner on occasion and she could never bring herself to be 
very ^rave, except over housekeeping and practical matters of 
that kind, because life always seemed to her such fun 
In due time they left Tunbridge Wells, and the rain, and 
their comfortable rooms, and Mary Anne found herself travelling 
on the Continent, staying with her important young husband at 
Baden-Baden, Like a good Englishwoman she refused to be 
impressed and declared that the place was not much better 
than Cheltenham, a terrible insult to Cheltenham supposing 
Cheltenham ever knew. They decided not to stay very long at 
Baden-Baden, and continued to Stuttgart, of which Disraeli 
wrote in favourable terms to Sarah at Bradenham. 

^ Mary Anne was happy, but it must have proved a singularly 
plaqd honeymoon. As always, when on his travels, Disraeli 
kept up a voluminous correspondence with Sarah in his best 
guide bookmannw. Mary Anne loved the festivities at Stutt- 
gart, where the King sat in a pavilion in a field and gave away 
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the prizes at the agricultural show. Disraeli was reading 
Hallam and arguing with Sarah, or rather at Sarah, about him. 
Still, Mary Anne liked, or said she liked, silent melancholy men, 
though it is rather a forlorn bixsiness for a man to read grave 
literary works on his honeymoon, but there were the Queen in 
a blue carriage with scarlet-liveried servants, and the King on a 
prancing horse to look at. Besides, she had enjoyed the wonder- 
ful journey through the Black Forest. 

They went on to Munich, which kindly provided her with 
the spectacle of another king. Munich at the time showed 
itself distinctly arty, and her Dizzy raved over the statues, but 
art never impressed Mary Anne to any great extent. Dizzy said 
no one had done so much for the arts, since Pericles, as the King 
of Bavaria, a statement that must have mystified his wife, who 
could never even remember whether the Greeks or Romans 
came first. Her Dizzy still travelled in that frame of mind 
which led him on his earlier wanderings to describe the last 
picture or the latest city as the most wonderful in the world, 
pausing only in his panegyrics to tell Sarah that the Danube was 
but an uncouth stream. That was in Paris where Bulwer called 
on them. 

Did Mary Anne’s memory, as she greeted him, flit back to 
the soiree at Bulwer’s house in Hertford Street where Rosina 
introduced Dizzy.? That was seven years ago when Mary Anne 
was only forty. A great deal had occurred since then : death and 
grief and love-making and marriage. She considered Bulwer 
with a thoughtful eye; his marriage had not turned out a very 
great success, but then who could put up for ever with Rosina’s 
affectations.? Mary Anne promised herself that her own 
marriage should prove very different from Rosina’s, because 
Mary Anne liked and understood men whereas Rosina 
seemed to prefer dogs. 

In Paris Mary Anne became very gay. For one thing she 
bought frocks, and for another Dizzy said she looked exactly 
like Madame de Pompadour, who ruled the fashions of the 
moment. That was exactly the kind of charming compliment 
he paid her so gladly and gracefully, and no harm could arise 
from looking like Madame de Pompadour, as long as one main- 
tained one’s own standards of behaviour. 

People ^ve parties for her and invited her everywhere, and 
the shops mcinated her. Her health became even more radiant 
than usual; the world never saw a happier bride. Dizzy fell a 
nctim to certain preoccupations, for alarming news arrived of 
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Isaac’s health; the Duke of Wellington also was ill, and the 
illness of the greatest man in England could not but affect 
the political situation. 

Even a preoccupied husband failed to destroy for her the 
thrill of Paris. Presently she would return with him to the 
house in Grosvenor Gate, and begin to think of dinner parties 
and receptions and the necessity of finding an eye-specialist 
whom Isaac, whose sight was filing, could consult; but all that 
lay in the future. Just now she was honeymooning in Paris, 
the city of honeymoons, and these golden, flying hours would 
never return. 

Mary Anne’s marriage was going to be a success because she 
brought to the business of marriage, and marriage after all is a 
business not a sentimental dream, the whole force of her practical 
nature. She despised illusions and had the courage to face facts. 
In order to face facts a person must first discover them, and 
Mary Anne set down on paper a very penetrating analysis of 
Disraeli’s character and hers in parallel columns thus: 


Dizzy 

Very calm. 

Manners grave and almost sad. 

Never irritable. 

Bad-humoured. 

Warm in love, but cold in friendship. 

Very patient. 

Very studious. 

Very generous. 

Often says what he does not think. 

It is impossible to find out who he 
likes or dislikes from his manner. 
He does not show his feelings. 

No vanity. 

Conceited. 

No self love. 

He is seldom amused. 

He is a genius. 

He is to be depended on to a certain 
de^ee. 

His whole soul is devoted to politics 
and amlntion. 


Mary Anns 

Very effervescent. 

Gay and happy-looking when speak- 
ing._ 

Very irritable. 

Good-humoured. 

Cold in love, but warm in friend- 
ship. 

No patience. 

Very idle. 

Only generous to those she loves. 
Never says anything she does not, 
think. 

Her manner is quite different, and 
to those she likes she shows her 
feelings. 

Much vanity. 

No conceit 
Much self love. 

Everything amuses her. 

She is a dunce. 

She is not to be depended on. 

She has no ambition and hates 
politics. 
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This analysis reveals Mary Anne most clearly, _ and proves 
that she thoroughly understood her husband. In it she seems 
to do herself less than justice, because she calls herself a dunce, 
and no dunce could draw a nice distinction between conceit 
and vanity. Also she libels herself by saying she is not to be 
depended on, since Disraeli depended on her for domestic 
happiness over a period of thirty years, and she never failed him. 

The sketch of herself is full of delightful touches. How 
easily anyone looking at her portrait can believe that every- 
Aing amused her, that she had much vanity in the charming 
sense of the word, and that she was gay and happy looking 
when speaking. She came of a race of women who are fasci- 
nating to take out, because they always enjoy themselves, for 
everj^hing amuses them, and so by being happy themselves 
they make others happy. 

The final statement about herself, that she had no ambition 
ind hated politics, appears to need qualifjdng. She may have 
had no personal ambition, but her ambition for Disraeli was 
boundless. As for the alleged hatred of politics, few women 
jver exceeded her skill in electioneering, and she showed her- 
self a shrewd judge of political personalities. 

Her candour about Disraeli equalled that which she brought 
:o her judgment of herself. She loved him and admired him, 
3ut she could admit that he was bad-humoured and conceited. 
These two statements, written down in cold blood, dispose of 
he theory held by some writers that she sat throughout her 
narried life at her husband's feet and gazed up at him in petrified 
tdmiration. Besides, she laid claim to much self-love, and this 
s not an attitude compatible with self-love. That her state- 
nents about Disraeli were genuine and the result of observation 
s not arguable because we have her word for it that she never 
aid anything she did not think. 

Long ago D'Orsay had written to Disraeli: “If you meet 
nth a widow, then marryl” Herein the fine flower of the 
iandies displayed almost, uncanny wisdom, culled possibly 
rom his association with Lady Blessington, also a widow. It is 
nlikely that Disraeli would have lived happily with a woman 
rh.0 lacked previous experience of marriage; he could not have 
ndured all the emotional asperities which arise when an ideal- 
itic bride finds that the realities of Imng with a man, however 
ttractive she might have thought him, do not by any means 
xord with her anticipations. 

Mary Anne, with twenty-three years of marriage to Wyndham 
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Lewis behind her, had ceased to look upon the married state as 
an emotional fairyland. She saw clearly her dear Dizzy’s faults 
as well as his virtues, just as she saw her own faults. The 
future stretched before them bright with promise because, 
although she could declare that he was bad-humoured and con- 
ceited, he still remained her dear Dizzy. 

They returned to London and the house in Grosvenor Gate 
with the blessing of Paris and their honeymoon still upon them. 

A note of sadness sounded at their home-coming because of 
Isaac Disraeli’s failing sight. I'hey had both been deeply 
distressed in Paris at Sarah’s news of her father, but Disraeli 
imagined that the condition of his eyes might be accounted for 
by long hours spent over his books and lack of fresh air and 
exercise, Mary Anne had become at her first meeting with 
Isaac his very great friend, and he returned her affection. He 
was a quiet, gentle old man who had in some mysterious fashion 
sired a remarkable and wayward genius, whom he did not under- 
stand, to whom frequently he devoted many anxious thougks. 

Mary Anne he understood very well. She was kind and gay 
and laughing, and her presence at Bradenham spread like sun- 
shine in that uneventful house. Thus he could be persuaded to 
make the journey to Grosvenor Gate in order to see a specialist, 
who considered that with proper treatment Isaac should make a 
good recovery. Unfortunately the specialist’s diagnosis proved 
to be inaccurate, and Isaac became totally blind. 

After the honeymoon a certain reaction set in, Mary Anne 
was busy reorganising her household to meet the new conditions 
of life, nothing stirred in the world of politics, and Disraeli gave 
way to one of his periodical fits of depression. They dined with 
the Rothschilds, and he complained there was not a Christian 
name among those present, and commended Mary Anne for 
her imperturbable cheerfrlness in the circumstances. He 
longed for Bradenham whither his thoughts turned instinctively 
whenever the black mood descended upon him. 

^ Mary Anne, who knew that the mood would pass, continued 
imperturbably cheerful. Her mind was occupied with the 
future, for the Whig Government could not possibly last much 
longer, and with the Tories in power who knew what dis- 
tinction might fall to her dear Dizzy? 

Tbs preoccupation on the part of Mary Anne with the 
political future may need a certain amount of explaining to a 
generarion which has ceased to make a study of politics and 
takes its political creed ready-made from the particular news- 
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paper read in the family. There is a passage in fFives of the 
Prime Ministers, by Elizabeth Lee, •which explains the difference 
in political outlook between the mid-nineteenth and the mid- 
twentieth centuries. She writes: 

“Politics and Society were closely bound together in the 
nineteenth century, especially during the earlier part of it; 
it was not only at the dinner tables and in the dra'wing-rooms 
of Ministers that political topics held the lion’s share of the 
conversation. Public life •was less of a trade or profession 
than it has since become, and the interest of the general 
family circle in the fate of a Bill or in the doings of the House, 
was strong and intense. ... A looker on can see more of 
the game than one actively engaged in it, and a statesman’s 
•wife in the Victorian age was sufficiently removed from the 
excitement of the arena to be able to bring calm and reasoned 
judgment to bear on the issues involved.’’ 

Modern cinema-going young people are apt to use the 
adjective “Victorian” in a contemptuous sense merely because 
they have never taken the trouble to read the history of th e 
Victorian period. It would be difficult to find nowadays three 
women so influential in the affairs of the nation as Lady 
Palmerston, Lady John Russell, and Lady Peel, all three 
beautiful women devoted to their husbands. 

Many important decisions were arrived at informally. For 
instance, when Lord John Russell •was courting Lady Fanny 
Elliot, the second daughter of the second Earl of Minto, he 
went down a great deal to Lord Minto’s house at Putney, the 
garden of which in those days was infested by nightingales. 
After dinner Lord John,^ Lord Minto, and Lord Palmerston 
would hold informal Cabinet meetings and settle the affairs of 
the nation between themselves in a more spacious and appealing 
atmosphere than that of their ministerial offices. The niiddle 
class had only recently begun to make itself felt politically, and 
the working class scarcely at all. The Russells, the Cecils, the 
Stanleys and other great families ruled almost by divine right as 
though they had been kings. The names in a Cabinet of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century read like an extract 
from a peerage. 

Thus it became essential that, if her Dizzy’s career was to be 
crowned -with success, Mary Anne must emulate the Lady Peels 
and the Lady Palmerstons and play her part behind the political 
scenes. 
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The Whig Government was dying and Melbourne approached 
the end of ms career as Prime Minister. The only afternative 
to the Whigs must be a Tory minist^, but who would lead it? 

Certainly not the Duke of ^Wellington. Already he had 
advised the Queen on one occasion to send for Peel, whereupon 
Peel committed his unpardonable blunder respecting the Bed- 
chamber appointments. The Duke no longer wished for power; 
he had become almost a legendary figure and had reached his 
seventieth year, though he was to survive until the age of eighty- 
three and be drawn to his last resting-place on one of the most 
fantastic funeral cars ever devised by man. 

Thus inevitably the Queen would send for Peel once more, 
and he would not give rise to a second Bedchamber Question. 
With Peel in power Dizzy could feel practically certain of office, 
Mary Anne thought. He was the most brilliant orator in the 
Tory Party, and had contested election after election imtil 
brought in for Maidstone by Wyndham. 

Moreover, he enjoyed the interest and good wishes of Peel, 
During that tragic maiden speech of Dizzy’s, which seemed at 
the time like a disaster of the first magnitude, Peel had cheered 
him pointedly in the teeth of the howling followers of O’Connell, 
Afterwards reel had said to Lord Chandos in regard to the 
speech: “Some of my Party were disappointed and talk of 
failure, I say just the reverse." Peel had invited Dizzy to a 
House of Commons dinner at the Carlton at the opening of his 
first session. Mary Anne’s eyes sparkled with anticipation as 
she thought: “How can Sir Robert form a Government without 
my Dizzy?” 

Unfortunately there was what Disraeli called a most capital 
speech on Chartism, delivered dmmg the month preceding his 
marriage. 

Disraeli had begun his political life as a Radical and still 
retained a deep sympathy for the people. In his election address 
at Maidstone, which won the praise of Wyndham Lewis, he had 
refenred to the Poor Law Amendment Act passed in 1834 by the 
WHgs as “that odious Bill,” and said that the Bill “bears fearful 
tidings for the poor.” Thus he could appreciate the attitude of 
the Chartists, who demanded annual parliaments, manhood 
suEEbge, vote by ballot, payment of members, and abolition of 
the property qualification for a seat in the House of Commons, 
The industrial revolution had enriched manufacturers and 
degraded their workpeople, who lived in a state of abject misery. 
The Reform Act of 1832 offered an instalment of electoral 
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reform, but made very little difference to the sweated workers 
in the factories. The manufacturers merely looked upon the 
workers as so much factory fodder. 

Bad harvests, which ruined the agricultural labourer, began in 
1837, followed by bad trade, which ruined the factory worker. 
Thereupon the working classes inscribed their five points in 
The People’s Charter and held a national convention of Chartis 
delegates during the parliamentary session of 1839. The 
convention arranged for a petition on behalf of the Charter and a 
million and a half people signed it. The petition was conveyed 
to the House of Commons, and the House rejected it. 

Disraeli made his “capital speech” in the debate on the petition. 
He said they might reject the Chartists’ remedy, but at the same 
time they ought to try and cure the disease. He held it to be 
intimately connected with the new Poor Law. He admitted that 
the opposition — his own Party — ^were partly responsible for the 
new Poor Law, but he deplored iti The Tory Party would yet 
regret their consent to such a bill. 

This attitude could not have pleased Peel, the Leader of the 
Tory Party, to any great extent, particularly when Disraeli 
continued that, however much he disapproved of the Charter, he 
sympathised with the Chartists. 

Peel really did not know what to think. - 
In Sybil, one of Disraeli’s novels, Charles Egremont made a 
similar speech, and this passage from the novel suggests how 
greatly Disraeli mystified the political world. Mr. Egremont 
may be assumed to symbolise Disraeli; 

“It was a very remarkable speech of Egremont,” said the 
grey-haired gentleman. “I wonder what he wants.?” 

“I think he must be going to turn Radical,” said the 
Warwickshire peer. 

“Why, the whole speech was against Radicalism,” said 
Mr. Egerton. 

“Ah, then he is gomg to turn Whig, I suppose.” 

“He is an ultra anti-Whig,” said Egerton. 

“Then what the deuce is he.?” said Mr. Berners. 

“Not a Conservative certainly, for Lady St. Julians does 
nothing but abuse him.” 

“I suppose he is crochety,” suggested the Warwickshire 
noble. 

“That speech of Egremont was the most really dwuocratic 
speech that I ever read,” smd the grey-haired gentleman. 
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“What does he mean by obtaining the results of the Charter 
■without the intervention of its machinery?” inquired Lord 
Loraine, a mild, middle-aged, lounging, languid man, who 
passed his life in crossing from Brooks’ to Boodle’s, and from 
Boodle’s to Brooks’, and testing the comparative intelligence 
of these two celebrated bodies. . . . 

“I took him to mean — ^indeed, it was the gist of the speech 
— that, if you wished for a time to retain your political power 
you could only effect your purpose by securing for the people 
greater social felicity.” 

“Well, that is sheer Radicalism,” said the Warwickshire 
peer. “Pretending that the people can be better off than they 
are is Radicalism, and nothing else.” 

We may take it that Disraeli’s general attitude to social 
questions was that the people should attain greater social 
felicity. This could not make him intensely popular with the 
bulk of his Party, although then, as now, a section of the Tories, 
or Conservatives, showed themselves more Radical, or Socialist 
as it would be called to-day, than the Radicals, or Socialists, 
themselves. 

He spoke again in January, 1840, on the Chartist question, 
and ssud, among other things; 

“The time will come when Chartists will discover that in a 
country so aristocratic as England even treason, to be successful, 
must be patrician. They will discover that great truth, and when 
they find some desperate noble to lead them they may, perhaps, 
achieve greater results. Where Wat Tyler failed, Henry 
Bolingbroke changed a dynasty, and although Jack Straw was 
hanged a Lord John Straw may become a Secretary of 
State.” 

This was not very polite to Lord John Russell, the Home 
Secretary, who ■wished to advance money to the Birmingham 
Corporation that they might provide a police force, owing to a 
Chartist riot. 

This extremely Radical a^ttitude on Disraeli’s part could not 
have commended itself greatly to Peel and leading members of 
his Pa^. Consequently Mary Anne’s anticipation of office for 
her Dizzy on the collapse of the Whig Government and the 
reti^ of Peel ^d the Tories to power should not have shown 
itself too optimistic. Party discipline at the period was nothing 
like so rigid as it is now, and Disraeli in addition to his speech 
had gaily voted in a minority of three against Lord John Russell’s 
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Birmingham police scheme. This was trailing his coat to say 
the least of it. 

In spite of all that, to Mary Anne’s intense delight Peel 
invited him early in 1840 to a meeting of the leaders of the 
opposition. There were sixteen present and all had held office 
except Disraeli. On the same day he spoke against Peel and 
voted against him also. This looked very much like tempting 
Providence. 

Mary Anne’s pre-eminent common sense must have caused 
her misgivings, but she had no control in such matters, and 
possessed sufficient wisdom not to criticise her Dizzy’s conduct 
in the House. Besides, he was ingratiating himself in other 
ways. Peel had congratulated him on his marriage. January 
18th saw him give his first men’s dinner party, including Lord 
Lyndhurst, D’Orsay, and Lytton Bulwer. Early in February he 
asked sixty M.P.s to dinner and forty accepted. It was all very 
flattering and satisfactory. 

Peel, Mary Anne felt, when eventually the Queen sent for 
him, would not let a few rash excursions from the Party fold 
count against her Dizzy. He might indeed be wayward, but 
no one could deny him genius. Besides, where on either side 
of the House could be found a more remarkable orator? Nor 
did he display the dilettante languors of a Melbourne. He was 
an indefatigable worker and a House of Commons’ man to the 
backbone. Long since, that fastidious assembly had forgiven 
him, not only his oddities of voice, manner, and dress, but a 
persistent brilliance of phrase and metaphor of which the average 
honest Englishman perpetually fights shy. 

She decided that inevitably a place must be found for Dizzy 
in a new Government. She longed for this reward of his services 
becaxise she understood his temperament so well. In the old 
days he had languished under a sense of defeat until Wyndham 
brought him in for Maidstone. Denied office with his Party 
in power, doubtless the situation would repeat itself. In this 
respect he showed himself the typical December-bom person, 
who longs ffir action and is restless when the chance to be active 
is denied him. 

Besides, Dizzy would make such a splendid Under Secretary 
or even Cabinet Minister. He had the flair for tradition, the 
sense of dignity and order, common to December people, which 
would permit him to adorn even Cabinet rank. 

That year (1840) the little Queen married Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, and on February the 17th the Members of the 
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House of Commons went to Buckingham Palace to congratulate 
the young couple. Mary Anne thought her Dizzy made a 
wonderful appearance in Court dress, an opinion shared by 
others. The Queen was looking well, and the Prince, in uniform, 
very handsome. 

Spring saw the Disraelis at Brighton, eating many shrimps, 
and enjoying the fine weather. In June they were entertaining 
lavishly — the Lyndhursts vnth other peers and the Dowager 
Duchess of Richmond dined with them._ Mary Anne delighted 
in the success of the Party, and a few nights later found herself 
invited in return to a grand supper at Lady Lyndhurst’s. Mel- 
bourne’s ministry continued in office, and as Disraeli once put 
it, “Their feebleness is of so vigorous a character that I doubt 
not they will still totter on.” 

In September they stayed with the Maxses, in a paradise 
of flowers. At a dinner party during November, at No. i 
Grosvenor Gate,with the inevitable Lyndhursts among the guests, 
Mary Anne served a perfect Spanish pudding. This was from a 
Bradenham recipe, and Lyndhurst remembered having eaten 
Spanish pudding there. One of the guests begged for the 
recipe of Spanish pudding, but Mary Anne refused it. A notable 
pudding is a social asset, and like a wise hostess she wished hers 
to be ihe only table in London at which one might meet the 
perfect Spanish pudding. 

They spent Christmas at Deepdene, among a distinguished 
collection of guests. Mary Anne was lucky, for her host gave 
her as a Christmas present two Dresden china figures, a gentle- 
man in cocked hat and full dress, and a lady dressed in lace. 

In May, 1841, Melbourne’s Government failed to totter any 
further. It was defeated on the question of a reduction in the 
sugar duty, by thirty-six votes. Even at that they clung to 
office, but Peel moved a vote of want of confidence, which was 
carried. ThcreuTOn the Ministry asked for a dissolution of 
Parliament, and me Queen consented. 

Disraeli and his constituents at Maidstone were no longer on 
good terms, but he had been asked to stand for Shrewsbu^, 
and thither accordingly Mary Anne and he departed to fling 
themselyes into the fray of an election. Seldom can there have 
occurred a more bitter contest, but the charm and tact of Mary 
Anne- turned the scale in her Dizzy’s favour. She was no raw 
hand at canvassing, and in the end the electors of Shrewsbu^ 
took her so warmly to their hearts that she became a legend in 
the town. 
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Her husband needed all her persuasiveness, because the 
opposition fished in the most troubled waters they could find, 
m order to blacken his character in the eyes of the electors. 
They even went to the length of publishing an anonymous 
poster declaring that he wished for election so as to avoid 
bankruptcy or imprisonment for debt, and gave a list of alleged 
judgments against him to the extent of 2,000. 

Disraeli told the electors that the statement was untrue, and 
that he had pmd in full every item on the list, and talked about 
his “ample independence,” Actually he was very hard up, and 
once a wiit served in his absence upset Mary Anne very much, 
and caused great scenes to take place at Grosvenor Gate. Among 
other things he had borrowed money at forty per cent in order to 
back a bill of D’Orsay’s, and solvency is hard to achieve through 
transactions of this nature. It is doubtful whether Mary Anne, 
any more than his father, ever knew the extent to which he was 
involved with creditors. 

However, Mary Anne smiled him through the Shrewsbury 
election, and he was capable of smiling himself through his 
financial troubles. 

It is essential, unfortunately, to attempt now to understand 
the Com Laws, because they had a certain effect on the lives of 
Mary Anne and Disraeli. Mr. Buckle has written of the 
Corn Laws: 

“The Com Laws were so long the gage of pa^ battle, 
and they raise issues with regard to which party feeling is still 
so vehement, that it is by no means easy to thread a way 
through the controversial tangle in which they are involved. 
Anyone who tries will find himself at once in a bewildering 
atmosphere of legend and exaggeration, of half-truths mas- 
querading as indefeasible principles, and rival theories 
appropriating such facts as fit them, while ignoring the rest. 
... He •vrill learn at all events not to trust the confident 
dogmatism of either school of partisans, and perhaps to sus- 
pect that the question of high tariff or low in its strictly 
economic bearing is a good deal less in^ortant than either 
believes ...” 

, The Com Laws» like the helmet of Navarre, were the ori- 
flamme to 4 ay of various political Parties, but if we dig up the 
facts we shall see that from a practical point of view me Com 
Laws had little bearing on tihe economic situation of the avers^js 
English cottager. , ' 
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As young people must be reminded, England to-day does not 
grow enough food for her population, and imports com, which 
has to be paid for with exports, because “money” in itself has 
no value, being only a convenient symbol for real wealth ex- 
pressed in terms of what people must have, such as food, clothes, 
light, shelter, and so on. 

Till nearly the end of the eighteenth century England not 
only grew enough food for her own people, but exported corn. 
Moreover, producers enjoyed a bounty on export, that is they 
were subsidised for exporting. Later imports became essential 
from time to time, but trade was free. When the French 
Revolution broke out England had ceased to grow enough com 
for her population, and in 1791, to stimulate home production, 
an import duty was imposed to keep out foreign corn when the 
price of English corn fell to a given level. At this time, owing 
to the European situation, both English and foreign supplies 
were so short that in 1812 wheat fetched r 55s. a quarter. 

When peace was signed with France in 1815 English agricul- 
ture languished, and so the Corn Law of 1815 was passed for- 
bidding the import of wheat until the price of wheat in England 
reached 80s. a quarter. As a result home production increased 
and the price or wheat declined. In 1 822 the price at which 
imports might take place was reduced to 70s. a quarter. In 
1828, by a fresh Act of Parliament a varying scale of duties on 
foreign wheat replaced the 70s. standard. 

By the time the clamour for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
reached its height they had become largely symbolic. They 
were merely a point of focus for the general unrest, because in 
1840 the average duty on imported wheat was not more than 
5s. -jd. a quarter. Even in a bad year the English farmer grew 
nearly 90 per cent of wheat consumed, and in 1835 wheat 
averaged rather under 40s. a quarter. Owing to a rise in price 
after 1837, when harvests became bad, Richard Cobden founded 
the Anti-Corn Law League. 

Disraeli took up a middle position between Richard Cobden — 
de^rib^ by Carlyle as “the inspired bagman with his calico 
millenniyun” because Cobden was an internationalist and anti- 
imperialist — and those in favour of protective duties. Disraeli’s 
theory was: Reduce the farmer’s burdens and the import duties 
which protect him in the sanie ratio and you will have cheap bread. 

After the defeat of the Whigs in the election during which 
Mary Anne triumphed at^ Shrewsbury and her Dizzy was 
returned, Melbourne’s ministry resigned only when defeated 
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on the Address. A majority of ninety agrinst them convinced 
Melbourne that the end really had come at last. There was no 
alternative but for Queen Victoria to ask Peel to form a Govern- 
ment. The Duke of Wellington, that legendary figure, no 
longer desired office. The most he would consent to do was to 
r emain the figure-head of the Tory Party and lead the House of 
Lords. 

Peel went down to Windsor on August 30th, 1841, and 
kissed hands as Prime Minister. There began then a period of 
acute suspense and uncontrollable anxiety for Mary Aime. By 
all the laws of logic and probability Dizzy should be given office 
in the new Government. He had worked tirelessly for his Party, 
fought election after election, and in the two brief years of 
his parliamentary career become an outstanding figure in the 
eyes of friends and foes alike. Moreover, he had made powerful 
friends whose influence should prove decisive. Not only was he 
a brilliant orator, but he wielded a brilliant pen, and his political 
writings, imder thinly veiled disguises, had made a deep effect 
on the public mind. 

On a dozen occasions Peel had gone out of his way to mark 
the friendliness of his attitude, from that of Dizzy’s dramatic 
maiden speech, when Peel had cheered solemnly and significantly, 
to that on which he offered his congratulations regarding their 
marriage. One could not suppose that all these marks of favour 
would go for nothing. 

Peel continued grimly with his business of Cabinet making. 
Mary Anne’s hopes rose when Lyndhurst, Dizzy’s friend, who 
dined at their house, whose Lady has asked Mary Anne to a 
grand supper, was appointed Lord Chancellor. The other names 
followed: Graham, Home Secretary; Aberdeen, Foreign Secre- 
tary; Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. They left her unmoved; 
Dizzy could hardly expect Cabinet rank at this early stage in his 
career. Then, sorrowfully, day after day, came news of minor 
offices being allotted to this man and that, but not a mention of 
Dizzy’s name. 

She watched the black fit of despair settle down on him. Once 
more, then, he told himself, he was a frilure. All his life, it 
seemed, he would be doomed to make the greatest exertions, 
only to find victory snatched from him at the last moment. And 
yet he had trusted Peel. Could one trust nobody, or had those 
guerrilla tactics offended the great man mortally, and Disraeli’s 
expressions of sympathy with the Chartists cost him a place in 
the Government? 
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Morbidly sensitive he seemed to feel all men’s eyes upon him 
at the Carlton. One could not make telling speeches without 
arousing jealousy, and the congratulations he had received were, 
no doubt, the mere false geniality of those anxious to keep on 
good terms with a rising man. Now his enemies would all 
rejoice that the strange newcomer, with his exotic appearance 
and manner, who respected no one, had been taught his 
place. 

It seemed as though that restless ambition of his would never 
be satisfied. Bitterly he told himself that men of outstanding 
ability were not wanted unless at the same time they happened 
to be landed gentry. The bitter gibe at Lord John Russell 
recurred to him: even treason to be successful must be patrician, 
let alone politics. Who could have staged a more flashing elec- 
toral campaign than he? In spite of vilifications by his opponents 
and the handicap of his debts he had only remained out of 
Parliament for five days. His marriage was achieved in spite of 
Mary Anne’s occasional doubts, he disposed of a town houM 
and a background, and now the miserable jealousies and intrigues 
of Party denied him the reward of office. 

Peel kissed hands on a Monday, and by the following Satur- 
day Mary Anne could bear the spectacle of her Dizzy’s misery 
no longer. With all the courage and loyalty of a new bride she 
made for once in her life a direct incursion into politics. She 
took up her pen and wrote to Peel begging him not to break her 
Dizzy’s heart. She was acquainted with Peel’s family, and no 
false pride should prevent her from striking a blow for her 
husband’s career and happiness. 

First she asked Peel not to be angry with her and to pardon 
her intervention on the score of her anxiety. She dwelt on the 
importance to Disraeli of Peel’s good offices. She pointed out 
that though Peel knew something of what Disraeli had done 
in the Party catwe there was much that he had done of which 
Peel knew nothing, but it had all been done nevertheless for 
the honour of Peel. 

She reminded him that Disraeli had never hesitated to make 
eneimes among the opponents of Peel’s Party, that Disraeli had 
fought four most expensive elections since 1834 and won seats 
from the Whigs in two of them. She went so far as to guarantee 
ffiat one seat should always be at Peel’s service. 

Disraeli, she said, had given up literature for politics, and she 
bcgg^ Peel not to destroy all his hopes and make him feel that 
his sacrifices had been in vain, 
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Last, she told Peel what she herself had done for him, remind- 
ing him that ^^40,000 was spent at Maidstone through her 
influence alone. She begged Peel not to reply to her letter as 
she did not wish any one to know that she had written to him. 

There, indeed, we see the true Mary Anne. For herself 
she would have scorned to beg, but she was not too proud to beg 
on behalf of her husband because she saw him completely 
crushed, she understood the intensity of his feelings, the strength 
of his ambition; and what was a woman’s vanity compared to the 
undeserved sufferings of the truly great man she had married.? 

Next day Disraeli himself, in complete ignorance of Mary 
Anne’s letter, wrote also to Peel. It must have cost him also a 
certdn sacrifice of pride. Even if his plea succeeded, how 
diflPerent the result from being wafted to office in a cloud of 
glory by a grateful and admiring Prime Minister. 

Disraeli began his letter with “ Dear Sir Robert,” and 
referred also to the four elections he had fought since 1834 and 
his great financial and intellectual efforts to support Peel’s 
policy. He claimed also that he had had to face unprecedented 
hatred and malice in the political world ” from the moment, 
at the instigation of a member of your Cabinet, I enrolled myself 
under your banner.” 

He had been able to face this hatred and malice in the belief 
that one day Peel would recognise publicly his respect for 
Disraeli’s character and ability. Not to be so recognised over- 
whelmed him and he appealed to his Leader’s heart, justice, 
and magnanimity to save him from an intolerable humiliation. _ 

Unfortunately the intolerable humiliation was to continue, m 
spite of Mary Anne’s pleading and Disraeli’s passionate justi- 
fication of his merits. Sir Robert wrote him what can only be 
described as a cold letter, beginning: “My dear Sir”. He 
observed to begin with that no member of his Cabinet had ever 
been authorised to make the alleged communication. In short, 
he did not know the member of the Cabinet had spoken, or who 
he was, but had Sir Robert known the membw of the Cabinet 
was going to speak to Disraeli in such terms. Sir Robert would 
have told him not to, because above all things Sir Robert liked 
a free hand in distributing offices. 

Still, he would have given Mr. Disraeli office if he could, but 
many other supporters had had to be left out, a proceeding 
which hurt Sir Robert’s feelings just as much as it hurt theirs. 

He hoped all the disappointed would realise that there were 
not enough places to satisfy their qmte legitimate aspirations, 
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he did not doubt their merits or deserts, and he would have felt 
proud to have them all as colleagues. He ended: 

“Believe me, my dear sir, 

“Very faithfully yours, 

“Robert Peel.” 

This called forth a reply from Disraeli. Nothing in his own 
letter suggested that any member of Peel’s Cabinet had promised 
him office, and he could not understand how Peel could have 
put that interpretation on it. Disraeli concluded by remarking 
that the mere unfulfilment of a pledge, even if Peel himself had 
made it, would never have caused him to write a letter. Not 
to be appreciated might be a mortification: to be baulked of a 
promised reward was only a vulgar accident of life, to be borne 
without a murmur. 

It might have comforted Mary Anne to know that Peel would 
have liked to give Disraeli office, but many difficulties stood in 
the way of such action. On the principle that a lady can do 
anything merely because she is a lady, and so bestows automati- 
cally on her actions ladylike qualities, a Melbourne or a Stanley 
might have included Disraeli in his Government without a 
second thought. Peel, the son of a wealthy cotton manufacturer, 
lacked the social prestige of a Melbourne or a Stanley, and 
Disraeli remained in the eyes of the majority a very odd person, 
with his florid waistcoats, his chains, and his affectations. 

Peel had married the beautiful Julia Floyd, the daughter of 
General Sir John Floyd, Bt., K.B., a member of a distinguished 
militarjr family, and the marriage was ideally happy. When 
Peel died, killed by a fall from his horse, Lord John Russell 
offered Lady Peel a peerage in her own right, but she declined it, 
saying that her only consolation would be to continue to bear the 
same unaltered honoured name. Disraeli had married a middle- 
aged widow, years older than himself, on account of her money 
it was said. 

Peel received the conventional English education and took a 
double first at Oxford. Disraeli had been educated at various 
nameless schools and at the age of seventeen entered a solicitor’s 
office. 

Thus Peel, very naturally, found the defence of Disraeli’s, 
clmms difficult. One could not, with safety to oneself, proceed 
too warm^ on the matter. A son of the solid north carefully 
consolidating his position in the effete south must stand faintly 
aloof from a meretricious personality, such as Disraeli’s appeared 
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,n the opinion of many. Peel still belonged essentially to the 
middle class, with its tenacious worship of “the right thing. 
Peel and her ladyship were essentially “right”; they had a 
jeautiful house looking over the river, and a collection of 
respectable pictures. Some considered that Mary Anne’s house 
n Grosvenor Gate lacked taste as to its furnishing and that she 
sfore rather unsuitable clothes, though the latter shortcoming 
does not appear in her protraits. All this could not but affect 
Peel’s judgment. 

Peel was not entirely his own master any more than any other 
Prime Minister. Disraeli’s fate appears to have been sealed 
when, on Peel’s putting his name forward, Stanley said abruptly: 
“If he is taken in I will not remain myself.” No T017 Prime 
Minister faced with a choice between Stanley and Disraeli 
could afford to choose Disraeli. 

His choice having been forced on him. Peel did not escape a 
mild feeling of relief. Could one, after all, describe Disraeli and 
Mary Anne as anything more than a pair of adventurers, she 
adventuring on the strength of a fortune left her by her first 
husband in a love affair with a youngish self-confessed dandy, 
and he adventuring politically on the strength of her first hus- 
band’s influence to begin with and afterwards on that of her 
money? 

Redly, despite the man’s obvious gifts, it seemed hardly 
decent. Who would imagine Julia, with the tradition of all the 
Floyds behind her, writing a letter similar to Mrs. Disraeli’s 
letter to him on his behalf, supposing the positions of hitnself and 
Disraeli had been reversed? As for her story that she ■mshed no 
human being to know of it, obviously the whole thing must be 
a conspiracy between her and her husband. Otherwise^ the 
coincitfcnce of her letter, written on the Saturday, and his written 
on the Sunday, became impossible to believe. 

Now Gladstone was so different. How well Peel understood 
and sympathised with Gladstone, a product of Eton, who h^ 
taken, like Peel, a double-first at Oxford. What more sati^ 
factory than to have Gladstone as Under-Secretpy for the ^ard 
of Trade, an office Gladstone accepted with little enthusiasm, 
because he had a perpetual rendezvous with the Chwch of 
England, and the Board of Trade is more concerned with bales 
than bishops. The story goes that when Gladstone, ^er recon- 
ciling as best he mi^t the Board of Trade with ^ religmw 
principles, accepted, reel took his hands and exclaimed: God 
bless youl” , 
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This choice of Gladstone rubbed salt into the wounded vanity 
of Mary Anne and Disraeli. The Gladstones and the Disraelis 
married in the same year, but Gladstone was Disraeli’s junior 
and of course infinitely less gifted. How dull he had seemed at 
that dinner given by the Chancellor to Lord Abinger and the 
Barons of the Exchequer, six years previously, when they ate a 
white swan, very tender and stuffed with trufiles. There seemed 
no consolation to be drawn from any circumstance, not even 
from the letter of the kind Sarah, who wrote from Bradenham to 
Mary Anne, commiserating with her and dear Dis’ disappoint- 
ment. 

Mary Anne, with the wisdom of a loving woman, knew that 
there could be no consolation for her dear Dizzy except herself. 
They had been thrown to the wolves by the priggish, snobbish, 
ungrateful Peel, but at least they possessed one another and 
to-morrow is also a day. She knew Dizzy would become one 
day the greatest man in England. At present her task was to 
convince him of her faith and preserve his faith in himself.' 
This indeed he never lacked, but in times of depression he began 
to doubt if ever the opportunity would arrive for him to justify 
that faith by good works. 

She saw that nothing could be gained by remaining in London 
at the close of the autumn session and so she carried him off to 
Normandy. They took rooms in Caen, and the pure Normandy 
air enabled him to shake off his depression; Caen was old and 
appealed with its Norman chturches, St. Etienne, La Trinity and 
St. Pierre, to one who came of an ancient race. 

Above all she exerted herself to suggest patience. Dizzy’s 
one instinct, when wounded, was to attack. She did not want 
him, at the opening of the new session in February, to attack 
Peel. That would merely give rise to accusations of jealousy 
and spite. He must resign himself for the time to functioning 
as a supporter of an administration while not in place himself, a 
being, as he was to write to her later on, with neither hope nor 
fear. 

She persuaded him in the end because he supported Peel’s 
Government for two sessions. On their return to England they 
were sraarat^ because the illness of her mother kept Mary Anne 
at Bradenham, It w:as almost worth being away from him in 
ord» to receive his dear letters, in which he wrote everything 
a loved woman loves most to hear; every detdl of his life, as 
well M diese phrases of the most touching and devoted affection. 

“I will now give you my blessing as well as send you my love 
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deep and dear. The more we are separated the more I cling 
to you.” “At breakfast I placed the bouquet of violets on my 
table . . .and fancied it was a very apt representative of 
yourself.” 

He had made a great speech attacking Palmerston, speaking 
for two hours and twenty minutes. Palmerston replied with 
care. Peel cheered. Disraeli wrote to Mary Anne: “On 
Thursday for certain I shall be with my beloved.” 

Mary Anne returned from Bradenham and life continued 
happily, for she distributed the charm of her personality through- 
out the house at Grosvenor Gate, and in the House of Commons 
her Dizzy sniffed the battle afar. Peel continued to tinker with 
the Corn Laws. 

He also reimposed the Income Tax, originally levied in 1799, 
and abolished in 1816. 

Unfortunately for Peel he began to lose the confidence both of 
Parliament and the country. Consequently Disraeli went down 
to Shrewsbury, taking Mary Anne with him, in order to comfort 
his constituents. 

The gist of his argument was that you cannot have free trade 
miless the person you deal with is as liberal as yoxirself. There 
is a great deal of sense in this contention. 

In the whole course of his speech he supported Sir Robert 
Peel. He said: 

“If I find the Government seceding really from their 
plec^es and opinions— if I find them, for instance, throwing 
over that landed interest that brought them into power — ^my 
Vote will be recorded against them. I do not come down to 
Shrewsbury to make a holiday speech and say this. I have 
said this at Westminster, sitting at the back of Sir Robert 
Peel, alone, and without flinching, and I say it again 
here. 

“I will never commit myself on this great question (the 
Com Bill) to petty economical details; I will not pledge 
myself to miserable questions of 6d. in 7s. 6d. or 8s. of duties, 
about corn; I do not care whether your corn sells for this sum 
Or that, or whether it is under a sliding scale or a fixed duty; 
but what I want, and what I wish to secure, and what, as far 
as my enejgies go, I will secure, is the preponderance of the 
landed interest. 

“Gentlemen, when I talk of the preponderance of the landed 
interest, do not for a moment suppose that 1 mean merely the 
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preponderance of ‘squires of high degree.’ My thought 
wanders farther than a lordly tower or a baronial hall . . . 

“I nxean that estate of the poor which, in my opinion, has 
been already dangerously tampered with; I mean the great 
estate of the Church, which has before this time secured our 
liberty, and may, for aught I know, still secure our civilisation; 

I mean also by the landed interest that great judicial fabric, 
that great building up of our laws and manners, which is, in 
fact, the polity of the realm.” 

Could a more marvellous vote-catching speech be imagined? 
The landed interest, stretched to cover almost everyone who had 
ever walked nine yards across the soil of England, the Church, 
and the judicial fabric. In those days almost everyone still went 
to church, meaning by church a Church of England service, and 
as for the judicial fabric, all the best people were justices of the 
peace. The speech united the cotter and the capitalist, the village 
lout and the I^rd of the Manor in one bond and unity to support 
Sir Robert Peel. It was a great deal for anyone to do to whom 
Peel had denied office. 

Behind all this facade of oratory Mary Anne appeared 
delicious and smiling. The electors of Shrewsbury loved her, 
and she knew it, and the more they loved her the more they would 
cling to her dear Dizzy. They might doubt Peel, but as long as 
she smiled in support of him they would never doubt Dizzy. 

Throughout his speech Disraeli insisted that Peel still sup- 
ported protection. It would have been of no use to take any other 
view in the face of the agricultural, or landed, interest. Peel 
supported nothing of the sort. 

This was Disraeli’s last defence of Peel’s Government. 
Leaving politics on one side, their visit to Shrewsbury was very 
^y. They arrived at lo p.m., missing a triumphal entrance. 
It seems queer nowadays, when cinema stars alone command 
respect, how seriously people took politics in the 1840’s. After 
a ffinner they went on to the Bachelors’ Ball, and Mary Anne, 
looking splendid as well she might, seeing the admiration 
accorded to h«: dear Dizzy, wore white, with a dark wreath of 
veket flowers twined with diamonck. No doubt they were 
Wyndham Lewis’ diamonds, but who cares? 

^On the following day they went to the races and saw Retriever 
win the Tankervifle. Retriever has long since been dust, but 
his name survives in honour of Mary Anne. 

She sat in the gallery and received even more cheering than 
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her Dizzy. It is to the eternal honour of the inhabitants of 
Shrewsbury that they appreciated Mary Anne at her true value, 
and loved her. But then, of course, Shrewsbury veers towards 
the West, and Mary Anne was a West-country girl, with all the 
gracious ways and charm that distinguishes the West. For that 
reason, not to speak of a million others, the people of Shrewsbury 
took her to their hearts, and those hearts remained faithful to her. 
At the Bachelors’ Ball she was the great lady of the evening, and 
led out to supper by the Lord Mayor. It is doubtful which was 
the more proud, Mary Anne on account of Dizzy, or the Ix>rd 
Mayor on account of Mary Anne. 

After Parliament was prorogued in 1842 he took her to 
France once more. They stayed in the rue de Rivoli with 
windows looking over the Tuileries gardens, and even in October 
it was warm enough to sit with the windows open, and the 
temperature 70 degrees in the shade. 

They mix^, as usual, with all the best people, both French 
and English. They had a cuisiniire hurgeoise, very pretty — 
heaven ^ows how in a hotel, for no one in a hotel sees the cook — 
and so she is worth recordmg. Mary Anne begged Sarah not to 
have any stays made till Mary Anne came home, because she had 
picked up valuable knowledge about stays. Why poor Sarah 
should worry about stays, seeing that her heart reposed in 
Meredith’s grave at Cairo, is not explained, and we can only 
suppose that vanity is the last weakness which the female discards. 

Madame Thiers received every evening, poor woman, and so 
Disraeli and Mary Anne paid their respects, Thiers showed 
Mary Anne the ^eatest respect and accompanied her to her 
carriage. 

Beyond all that Disraeli received a communication from the 
Royal aidenie-camp that the King would receive him at St. . 
Cloud. They talked frankly for two hours. As thwe was no 
Court of any kind poor Mary Anne could not be presented. 
The Court was in mourning. The literary geniuses of Paris 
inquired particularly about Isaac. Everyone there respected 
his writings. 

They attended a party at the British Embassy and saw every- 
one worth seeing in the diplomatic world of Paris. She was 
very wdl indeed, and enjoying herself thoror^hly. Who covdd 
wonder since, on her own comession, everything interested her, 
and here were a meetii^ of the Acad&nie Fran^aise and a recep- 
tion at Madame de Castellane’s. Besides, every woman was 
pretty and every man a wit. 
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“In England/’ Disraeli wrote in cuikte by bis 

reception at the hands of the King, “we too often alternate 
between a supercilious neglect of genius and a rhapsodical 
pursuit of quacks.” 

They saw the opening of the Chambers and heard the King’s 
speech. The Odilon-Barrots asked them to dine, to meet 
people like Lamartine, Tocqueville, and Gustave de Beaumont. 
They encountered the Turkish Ambassador. Disraeli praised a 
dish he had eaten in Turkey, and the Ambassador’s cook brought 
a replica of it as a gift to Mary Anne. 

Mary Anne came home a little intoxicated Mth all this 
splendour. Nothing like it had occurred during her marriage 
to Wyndham Lewis. There had been a marvellous entertain- 
ment at the British Embassy with a thousand guests, and 
orange trees springing from the supper table. The French 
ladies, according to Dizzy, received their guests in a consum- 
mate manner, They united graceful repose and unaffected 
dignity with the most amiable regard for others. There was, 
said he, in every circle of Parisian society, a sincere homage to 
intellect. 

Mary Anne didn’t quite understand. She had never laid 
claim to intellect, she adored her Dizzy, he had been happy in 
Paris, and shown her off in the most flattering fashion, fcn 
they returned home she would continue to love him, and he 
would remain eternally grateful because he loved being loved 
by her. 



V 


THE DISRAELIS AND THE GLADSTONES 

G ladstone had oIEce and Dmeli had none. 
Mary Anne, who felt convinced that their situations 
ought to be reversed, could not help contrasting 
rather bitterly the different circumstances in which 
Gladstone and her Dizzy grew up. 

Gladstone, five years younger than Disraeli, had been born 
in 1 809, the son of a rich father, with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
He was educated at Eton under the headmastership of Dr. 
Keate. Eton at that time consisted of four hundred and ninety 
boys, and Dr. Keate, a famous flagellant, spent much of his 
time birching the four hundred and ninety boys. Gladstone, 
strangely enough for so worthy a character, suffered under one 
of Dr. Keate’s birches, but in a good cause. Being at the time 
form praeposter, he left out from a list of those to be birched 
three boys who said their parents were coming down to see them, 
and bled accordingly as a result of this kindly action. 

He remained at Eton for six years, concentrating on the 
classics and reading widely in general literature. His great 
friend at Eton was Arthur Henry Hallam, who made a still 
more remarkable friendship at Cambridge with Tennyson. 
Hallairi foretold that Gladstone would become the greatest 
orator of his time and Tennyson the greatest poet. The 
prophecy as regards Tennyson was correct, but whether Glad- 
stone’s oratory eclipsed Disraeli’s can only be a matter of opinion, 
Gladstone’s style has been defined very happily by one 
biographer, who writes of him that he ‘xould envelop the 
simplest question with long, obscure sentences.” 

From Eton he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. There 
he became greatly involved in religion, ever a weakness of his, 
sampling it from various founts. He did not always agree with 
his preachers, and wrote of Newman: “Much singular, not to 
say objectionable, matter, if one may so speak of so good a man.” 
Thus, while Disraeli was brought up in more or less obscure 
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private schools, Gladstone received a public school and Uni- 
versity education, and the ruling classes who formed the Govern- 
ments of those days recognised no other kind. 

Religion did not occupy his thoughts exclusively at Oxford. 
In May, 1831, he spoke at the Oxford Union for three-quarters 
of an hour, condemning the Reform Bill as calculated “to break 
up the whole frame of Society.” Naturally these golden words 
seemed sweeter than honey to the Tory Duke of Newcastle, and 
so a year later he asked Gladstone to stand for the Duke’s little 
borough of Newark as a Tory, or Conservative. Since Glad- 
stone was to become known later as the great Liberal statesman 
this early indiscretion is very interesting. 

He had not thought of a political career, and contemplated 
taking Holy Orders, although he wrote of himself in after life 
that he had no recollection of early love for the House of God 
and for divine service. However, his father built a church at 
Seaforth, and he remembered hoping his father would leave it to 
him so that he could live in it. Also he was once gravely shocked 
on a stage coach because someone asked a private soldier, also on 
the coach: “Pray, now, what is this Church of England?” to 
which the private replied: “Why, a damned large building with 
an organ in it.” 

Politics prevailed in the end and Gladstone went from Oxford 
to Parliament. It is nice to rake up their youthful sins against 
the eminent. Having been elected for a Tory borough he 
opposed the immediate abolition of slaveij, the admission of 
Jews to Parliament and of Dissenters to Oxford and Cambridge, 
the abolition of naval and military sinecures, the publication of 
lists of voters in the House of Commons’ divisions, and the ballot 
at elections. Disraeli at his worst was never so bad as that. 

So, as Mary Anne reflected sadly, Gladstone passed painlessly 
to Parliament, while her poor Dizzy had to fight hopeless 
election after hopeless election. Gladstone’s advantages did not 
end at that. His father, a Scottish merchant, left Scotland for 
England, like so many Scotsmen, and built up a big West 
Indian business at Liverpool. When he died he left £ 600 , 000 , 
so that Gladstone was always a very rich man. 

As Scotsmen do, he felt proud of the rise of his family from 
humble beginnings, and indulged in no picturesque romances 
as to Hs pedigree, like Mary Anne’s poor Dizzy. “My grand- 
father,” Gla(fetone confessed frankly, “was a merenant, in 
Scotch phrase; that is to say, a shopkeeper, dealing in com and 
stores, and my father, as a lad, served in his shop.” 
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Disgustingly enough from Mary Anne’s point of view, 
Gladstone had achieved office at the age of twenty-five, whereas 
her Dizzy, at the age of thirty-seven, still remained a private 
member. Gladstone, in the Conservative Government of 
1834-5, VTas Under-Secretary for the Colonies. This derived 
from Peel’s double-first at Oxford, which Gladstone had 
paralleled, and the fact that Peel had won an Under-Secretaryship 
at the age of twenty-two. It is incredible nowadays that mere boys 
should have been given these offices, but at that age birth and 
influence remained paramount. Many of the population being 
illiterate, and voting by ballot unknown (the date of the English 
Ballot Act is 187a), the educated and influential few could do 
what they liked. The voiceless mob suffered and was silent. It 
may have been better on the whole that the intelligent elect 
should govern the voiceless mob rather than, as nowadays, the 
intelligent elect should attempt to bribe the vocal mob on the 
eve of election day with fair promises. It may have been better 
that politics should have provided the pastime of good families 
rather than the profession of political spell-binders. On the 
other hand, it may not. 

Thus Mary Anne saw Gladstone as a rich and privileged young 
man, usurping by the accident of birth the office which her Dizzy 
should have adorned by virtue of sheer merit. This was a 
difficult pill for her to swlow. 

Gladstone at the Board of Trade worked fourteen hours a day. 
His Scottish merchant ancestry had endowed him with an 
industrious natme. His grandfather kept a shop and his father 
worked in it as a lad, Gladstone, on account of his inherited 
wealth, could avoid the drudgery of a shop, but drudgery had no 
terrors for him, and so he developed his d^racter by putting in 
long hours at the Board of Trade. As a result he became the 
most gifted financial expert of his time. 

Mary Anne, summing up the evidence for and against the 
success of Gladstone and her Dizzy, could not help contrasting 
their respective marriages, and the resulting political influence. 

Both Disraeli and Gladstone married in the same year. 
Disraeli, as we have seen, married Mary Anne, connected with a 
county family, the vddow of an M.P., who ii^erited from him 
between ,^4000 and a year and a house in Grosvenor 

Gate. 

Gladstone, already rich, made a far more important alliance. 
His bride was Catherine, the elder daughter and third child of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, the eighth baronet^ by his wif^ Mary 
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Neville, daughter of the second Lord Braybrooke. Her 
alone almost moved heaven and earth in the 1 840’s. 

Catherine was born at Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, on 
January 6th, 1812, being thus three years younger than her 
husband, twenty years younger than Mary Anne, and eight 
years younger tnan Disraeli. Her mother. Lady Glynne, was a 
granddaughter of George Grenville whose Stamp Act lost us 
the American colonies, and niece of Lord Grenville, Prime 
Minister in 1 806. His lordship’s only sister married William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and her son was William Pitt the Younger, 
Consequently Catherine had four Prime Ministers in her family 
and married a fifth. The political influence she could exert 
made Mary Anne look like a servant girl. 

Beyond that, the families of both her parents went back to 
remote antiquity, even as far as the Crusaders. Both Sir Stephen 
and Lady Glynne appeared on the Plantagenet Roll, and their 
ancestors had lived at Glynllifon (pronounced Glyn-thlif-on) in 
Carnarvonshire from time immemorial. It is curious to-note 
the Welsh affinity both of Disraeli and Gladstone. Disraeli 
obtained his first seat in Parliament by favour of Wyndham 
Lewis, a Welshman, and Gladstone allied himself with incal- 
culable influence to a Welsh girl of ancient family. 

Sir John Glyn, a distinguished lawyer (1603-1666), founded 
the Hawarden branch of the family. Hawarden came into their 
possession through him, since he bought the place when it was 
sequestered in the Civil War. Mrs. Gladstone’s grandfather. 
Sir John Glynne, became owner of an adjacent property. Broad 
Lane, and the house of Broad Lane was adapted into the 
Hawarden Castle where Gladstone lived. 

In 1815 Sir Stephen Glynne died, and his widow brought up 
thdr four children, all less than six years old. In her diary she 
noted that Catherine was beautiful, high-spirited, and strong 
willed. 

All this could not but detract somewhat from the glory of 
poor Mary Anne. Her rival appeared in the Plantagenet Roll 
and grew up with every possible advantage including that of 
looks, for although she possessed immortal charm Mary Anne 
was not, strictly speaking, beautiful. 

Catherine Glynne’s education corresponded with her time. A 
modefn high-school girl would probably think her an ignorant 
little thing, but she had that which no high-school education can 
bestow, namely, personality and pride of race. She led an out- 
door life, was a good horsewoman, and excelled at archery. She 
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read litde, but received a sound training in welfare work among 
the local villagers. Mary Anne never indulged in welfare work. 
Such knowledge as she possessed taught her simply and solely 
to attract men. Catherine Glynne, with her social advantages 
and her long pedigree, did not need to attract men. She needed 
merely to sit and wait until some man who really attracted her 
plucked up courage to propose to the daughter of ml the Glynnes. 

Mary Anne, musing at Grosvenor Gate, realised that in 
conflict with the Gladstones she must depend solely upon her 
natural wit and charm. Compared to them she and her Dizzy 
were mere adventurers, with nothing but his -debts and her 
legacy from Wyndham Lewis behind them, and this legacy, 
though very useful, did not amount to a great deal when set 
against her Dizzy’s debts. Catherine and Gladstone had every- 
thing in their favour from the point of view of wealth, education, 
and family connections. 

“But .then,” Mary Anne told herself, “Gladstone certainly 
isn’t half so brilliant as Dizzy. Where would Gladstone be now, 
if he had to rely solely on himself, like Dizzy.? And could 
Gladstone write successful novels if he were in debt and needed 
money?” 

Still, the dice seemed loaded very heavily in Gladstone’s 
favour. Except that Disraeli could always retreat to Bradenham 
when the worst came to the worst and hide there from creditors, 
since his father was capable of providing bed and board, his 
only assets were the faithful devotion of Mary Anne and his own 
audacity and industry. Gladstone was able to devote himself 
exclusively to politics, whereas periodically Disraeli found him- 
self compelled to write novels in order to finance his very 
existence. 

Maij Anne’s saddest reflection centred on the fact that 
Catherine was twenty years her junior. She found herself aged 
forty-nine opposed to Catherine aged twenty-nine, just as 
Disraeli aged thirty-seven and officeless was opposed to Gladstone 
aged thirty-two in office and with previous experience of office. 

“I am old enough,” Mary Anne reflected, “to be Catherine 
Gladstone’s mother. Inevitably she’ll have children and I 
shan’t, but they will add to her prestige and they may not affect 
her vitality.” 

Everything about the Gladstones was so essentially sound, 
correct and respectable. Once upon a time in winter the Glynnes 
spent some time at Hastings, and next door to them stayed Prince 
George of Cambridge and his cousin Prince George of Hanover. 
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Catherine enjoyed a natural gift of making friends and came to 
know the young princes very well. After all, her pedigree could 
be traced back to the Crusaders, eclipsing that of any Hanoverian 
prince. Consequently, all her life Catherine had no greater 
friend than H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, a dominant, over- 
bearing, hard-swearing arrogant figure of the Victorian period. 
Queen Victoria’s letters record what a pitched battle she and her 
advisers fought in order to make her cousin of Cambridge give up 
his post as Commander-in-Chief of the British Army when the 
War Office really could not stand him any longer. Such types 
make stout friends. 

No wonder the young Catherine appealed to the forthright 
Prince George. She had sound common sense, great intuition 
and a very acute sense of humour. The last quality stood her in 
good stead during her married life when William insisted on 
having a long conversation with a cook, whom she wished to 
engage, chiefly on the subject of religion. William was like 
that. His Royal Highness liked a straightforward girl who 
could laugh if someone sat down in a purely imaginary chair or 
slipped on a piece of orange peel. 

The advantages over Mary Anne enjoyed by Catherine make 
pathetic reading for admirers of Mary Anne. When Catherine 
reached the age of fifteen Lady Glynne took her and her sister 
Mary to Paris for the purpose of completing their education. 
The care of the most talented masters and mistresses was lavished 
on them. The great Liszt himself taught them to play the piano- 
forte. Catherine and Mary displayed an almost dazzling beauty, 
and even at the age of fifteen and sixteen attracted attention 
wherever they were taken, as needs must have been in Paris, 
the capital of France, Ufays du tendre. 

Young as Catherine was, the great world of fashion refused to 
let her beauty blush unseen. Lord Douglas admired her and 
her sister so much that he asked his mother, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, to call on Lady Glynne. Her Grace induced Her 
Ladyship to allow Catherine and Mary to appear, exqmsitely 
cha^roned, it need hardly be said, at various balls given at the 
British Embassy, the Tuileries, and by the Duchess of Hamilton. 
It is a far cry from the British Embassy in Paris and the Tuileries 
of those days, not to mention the Duchess of Hamilton’s estab- 
lishment in Paris, to the Spa of Hotwclls at Clifton and General 
Vemon-Graham’s ball. 

If it had not been for family influence Catherine might never 
have met Gladstone, Actually her brother Stephen had met 
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Gladstone at Oxford and struck up a friendship with him. 
Gladstone, after all, did not spend his entire time in churches 
listening to sermons and commenting on them in his diary. 

When he came down from Oxford, Stephen, the head of the 
Glynne family, represented Flint Burghs in the House of Com- 
mons as a Liberal, and later sat for Flintshire from 1 832 to 1 847. 
Stephen loved politics very little, but he came of a powerful 
family as far as Wales was concemedj and the family and Wales 
expected him to live up to his responsibilities. He was a quiet, 
studious young man, and his bent concerned archaeology rather 
than politics. A gifted psychiatrist has declared that people who 
lean towards archaeology are afraid of life; they would rather, 
the enunent psychiatrist asserts, hide themselves in the past than 
face the present manfully. 

However accurate orinaccuratethepsychiatrist may be,Stephen 
Glynne delighted in archaeology and one can believe or not believe 
that he found in it a refuge from life. Why the head of an ancient 
family, suitably endowed from the financial point of view, should 
wish to take refuge in archaeology, who can say.? His weakness 
might be put down to the ultra-refinement of in-breeding, but 
there is no evidence that the Glynnes were in-bred. Why should 
they be when they could command the respect of any family in 
England, or Wales? 

We find Stephen a retiring man, very modest and refined. 
Probably Providence had never intended him for the rough and 
tumble of ordinary life, such as a Member of Parliament encoun- 
ters to the most remarkable degree. Stephen should have lived the 
life of a dilettante idler, absorbed in the pre-Jurassic period, or 
some other period, but Heaven had ordained him the head of the 
Glynne family and compelled him to live up to his obligations. 
Hence we find him in Parliament, the most unsuitable member, 
it may be, ever driven into a division lobby. 

The retiring nature of Stephen eventually wrecked the Glynne 
family. He had no business capacity and could not bring his 
intelligence down to the management of an estate. Like 
Disraeli, according to Clay’s statement, Stephen should never 
have travelled without a nurse. 

With all his failings he was destined to exert a definite influence 
on history. 

When the girls grew up the Glynnes acquired the habit of 
foreign travel. Besides France they visited Italy, and once, 
walking with her brother Stephen in Florence, Catherine noticed 
an English gentleman, who, as he passed, raised his hat. 
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The English gentleman was young and handsome, \vith 
flashing eagle-like eyes, and a determined chin, so that Catherine 
beautiful as she was, asked her brother Stephen; ’ 

“Stephen, who is that handsome young man?” 

All brotherly contempt, Stephen answered: 

“My dear Catherine, are you as ignorant as all that ? Don’t 
you know him? That’s young Gladstone, the member for 
Newark. Everybody declares he’ll be Prime Minister of Eng- 
laaid some day. Dear me, what’s the use of being finis h e d in 
Paris if you don’t take the slightest interest in politics? Remem- 
ber, Catherine, you should marry well. Your husband, doubt- 
less, will figure in the great world of politics. If he finds you as 
uninformed on political matters as a housemaid, what on earth 
will be think of you?” 

Catherine, remembering the tale told by her mirror, laughed 
secretly, and assured herself that her husband, whoever he might 
be, would think a great deal of her. She did not forget 
Gladstone but she did not remember him very frequently. 

She had a great deal else to think of. She and her sister 
acquired the description of “the twin flowers of North Wales,” 
and eligible men proposed to them in the light-hearted manner 
adopted by eligible men towards pretty girls. Unfortunately 
for the eligible men Catherine and Mary Glynne loved one 
another dearly, unlike most sisters, and swore an oath that 
neither should become engaged or married unless the other 
became engaged and married also. The law of probabilities 
being what it is, this private oath handicapped them greatly. 

That passing glimpse of Catherine in a street in Florence 
had not left Gladstone unmoved. He loved her passionately 
and at the same time hesitated to propose. After all, the Glynnes 
were Ac Glynnes, Aat Plantagenet Roll and those Crusaders 
stuck in his throat, for his father had worked as a shop assistant, 
even if he did build a church afterwards, and send Gladstone to 
Eton and Oxford. Therefore, Gladstone remained silent and 
let Ae twin flowers of North Wales pursue Aeir flower-strewn 
social paA in London wiAout interference on his part. 

AlAough archaeology bounded Stephen Glynne’s interest 
■from dawn till d^k, he did not remain completely unaware of 
Ae social life which flowed around him. Consequently, in Ae 
wnter of 1835, when CaAerine was twenty-Aree and a society 
beauty, Stephen asked Gladstone to stay at Hawarden. Glad- 
sto:M accepted, but Ae beauty of CaAerine made him aftrid. 
In Florence she had captivated him, but in Ae socially regulated 
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life of England he did not dare to speak of love. Those dead and 
gone Crusaders, troop by troop and squadron by squadron, 
paralysed his will-power. What was the grandson of a Scottish 
corn-merchant by comparison with this blue-blooded, exotic 
beauty? 

There is a picture extant of Catherine, who excelled at 
archery, drawing the long-bow on the lawns of Hawarden. She 
wears a Gainsborough-ish hat apparently of leghorn or some 
other fine straw, and her frock, which touches the ground all 
round, outlines her delightful figure. She is young and slender 
and beautiful, and, at die same time, her face shows profound 
intelligence, and her lovely features are regular and remarkable, 
either singly or as a whole. 

Catherine continued her triumphant career in society. Every 
man of their acquaintance longed for her, except the ones who 
longed for her sister Mary, but the compact between the two 
sisters held firm. Neither would marry without the other, and 
neither would take the first step. 

Fortunately for her, Mary Anne had no sister and could play 
a lone hand. Not that any sister would have been allowed to 
interfere with Mary Anne’s love affairs, because in her life, 
which lacked the impregnable social background of Catherine’s, 
love affairs were too precious and important. All her life Mary 
Anne had been a free-lance, playing a lone hand and backing 
her own judgment. Catherine, wiA the Glynnes behind her, 
the counsel of her mother and the offensive-defensive alliance 
with her beautiful sister, added to the supreme self-confidence 
engendered by her own beauty, let men slip heedlessly between 
her fingers. Providence had created her a pwamount lovely, 
entitled to pick and choose where she willed ?ind at her own 
time. No persuasiveness on the part of any man could hurry or 
impress her. She and Mary pursued a cdm path through the 
froth of admiring men, and waited in serene self-confideface till 
the two whom they could marry showed simultaneously above 
the social horizon. 

Gladstone, the Oxford double-first, suffered from a tradition 
of work. Consequently he overworked, and in the winter of 
1838-39 his doctors, alarmed in spite of Gladstone’s iron 
Scottish physique, ordered him to leave England for the warmer 
climate of Southern Europe. Destiny led him to Rome, or 
possibly inclination led him to Rome, and there in Rome he 
encountered Stephen Glynne and his sisters. 

London is one place and Rome another. In Rome Gladstone 
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found the courage to propose to Catherine. Stephen must have 
lent his countenance to the proceedings, because Gladstone was 
able to make his protestations in the Coliseum by moonlight 
although the Coliseum by moonlight seems dangerous ground 
for a society beauty and a handsome young man, rich, eligible, 
and tipped for the Premiership of England. Human nature 
will out, and human nature in such surroundings might very 
well prove too strong. 

In the Coliseum, by moonlight, Gladstone begged Catherine 
to marry him. He even quoted Byron’s Manfred to this effect; 

“ I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, ^ — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall ” 

Not very inspiring, perhaps, or very eloquent, but symptomatic 
of the time, the place, and the psychological situation between 
the two young people. Catherine appreciated the romance of 
her surroundings and of the quotation, but neither, nor the two 
together, moved her to surrender. If young Mr. Gladstone, 
tipped for the Premiership, with much of ;^6oo,ooo inherited 
fix>m his father, had proposed to Mary Anne in her twenties, she 
would have accepted him without a second thought. Catherine, 
accustomed to proposals from adoring and eligible young 
men, behaved otherwise. She refused Gladstone with all the 
charm and tact of a reigning beauty, and went home and told 
Mary the news. 

The charm of a Welsh girl is too memorable for Gladstone 
to give up all thoughts of Catherine because she had refused him 
once, with a Scotsman’s persistence he continued, on his 
return to England, to haunt every social function at which she 
was likely to be present. As time went on Catherine weakened 
perceptibly.^ After all he was amazingly handsome, and his 
boundless vitality almost swept her from her feet. She began 
to wonder if the pact with Mary never to marry unless Mary 
married did not seem on reflection a little rash and ill-considered. 
Then, miraculously, Mary confessed a great secret. She had 
fallen in love with the fourth Lord Lyttelton. 

Thus, when in June, 1839, Gladstone proposed to Catherine 
once more she accepted him. The proposal took place at a 
garden party given by Lady Shelley, since Gladstone seems to have 
cherish^ a perfect mania for proposing in public places. At 
this period also the engagement of Mary to Lord Lyttelton was 
announced, and the two sisters plann^ a double wedding at 
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Hawarden, just as Mary Anne’s mother and her twin sister had 
planned theirs at Plymouth in September, 1788. 

That comer of Flintshire which includes Hawarden Castle 
naturally became all agog with excitement as the wedding day, 
July 2^th, 1839, approached. The simple Welsh villagers 
craned their necks witib eagerness and excitement to behold the 
distinguished visitors. On one occasion the bridegrooms 
walked together down the village street. Gladstone was tall and 
straight with a strong, handsome face and flashing dark eyes; 
Lord Lyttelton, for all he was the fourth of his line, had a slightly 
unkempt appearance, and being only twenty-one lacked the 
physical stability of his older companion; his features were 
rugged, his head large and his brow wide. 

A villager, gazing at Gladstone, exclaimed admiringly: 
“It’s easy to see that he’s the lord!” 

So much for heredity and the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Poor Mary Anne’s wedding lacked altogether the almost 
feudal pomp and extensive rejoicings and gaieties which sig- 
nalised that of Catherine, but the twin flowers of North Wales 
did not celebrate a double wedding every day, so that not only 
the Glynnes and their guests but the humble villagers also drank 
and made merry in honoxir of the nuptials of Miss Catherine and 
Miss Mary. And if the Welsh bards were dumb nor twanged 
the Cambrian harp, Catherine’s wedding at least did not lack a 
salutation in verse. 

It chanced that Sir Francis Doyle officiated as Gladstone’s 
best man, and Sir Francis was, among other things, a rather 
painful poet who enjoyed some notoriety in his own day. His 
sins of composition still linger in our midst, and many innocent 
school-children learn by heart to-day two melancholy com- 
positions of his, “The Loss of the Birkenhead” and “The 
Private of The Buffs.” Sir Francis’ genial habit was to immor- 
talise in verse, as he fondly hoped, various feats of military 
daring. 

It was not likely, therefore, that the bride at whose wedding 
he filled the part of best man should escape his metrical atten- 
tions. His muse awoke and there resulted a poem entitled 
“ To Two Sister Brides.” Here are some of the verses relative 
to Catherine; 


“ High hopes are thine, oh eldest flower ; 
Great duties to be greatly done ; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour, 
The noble heart which thou hast won. 
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“ Covet not then the rest of those 
Who sleep through life unknown to fame ; 

Fate grants not passionless repose 
To her who weds a glorious name . . . 

** Be thou a balmy breeze to him, 

A fountain singing at his side, 

A star, whose light is never dim, 

A pillar, through the waste to guide ” 

It seems almost excessive to ask a lady who started as a flower 
subsequently to jfulfil the r 61 es of a balmy breeze, a fountain, a 
star, and a pillar, but much was expected of Victorian wives. 

After their wedding, unlike Disraeli and Mary Anne who 
hired rooms in Tunbridge Wells, the Gladstones drove to Norton 
Priory in Cheshire, kindly lent them for the honeymoon by Sir 
Richard Brooke, the father of Catherine’s best girl friend. Lady 
Brabazon. They continued, after a stay at Norton Priory, to 
Fasque, in Kincardineshire, Sir John Gladstone’s place; Mary 
Anne could triumph over Catherine at this point because during 
Mary Anne’s honeymoon the King of France received her 
husband and would have received her except for Court mourning. 
When the Gladstones finally arrived in London the odds became 
once more heavily in Catherine’s favour, because William took 
her home to No. 13 Carlton House Terrace, which he bought 
in 1840. There is an awful splendour about Carlton House 
Terrace not enjoyed- by Grosvernor Gate, and it lies convenient 
to the Houses of Parliament and the great political clubs. 

There William and Catherine settled down to lead noble and 
model lives. Beside her beautiful face and figure the piety of 
Catherine had greatly attracted him when first he met her in 
Italy. Once, in conversation there, they had deplored the con- 
trast between the luxury of English home life and the barrenness 
of English churches. 

“Are we justified, do you think,” Catherine asked in a dis- 
treK^ voice, “in giving ourselves all these luxuries?” and 
Willim set down in his diary the fact that he loved her for the 
question. Even when he proposed to her he explained that he 
ha.d vnshed to enter the Church, but his father objected, ajid so 
he turned to politics, wherein he hoped to be active for the 
Church’s, glory. On the afternoon of their wedding day they 
re^ the Bible together, and William hoped it would become a 
_ daily custom while their lives lasted. 

Fortunately for William, Catherine could never look upon 
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life with the portentous solemnity natural enough in a Scotsman 
with ecclesiastical leanings. The sense of humour with which 
she was born, allied to the natural coquetry of the Welsh girl, 
prevented their married life from degenerating into one long 
Scottish sabbath. William taught her among other things to 
keep a diary because he kept a diary, so it must be right. Mary 
Anne did not keep a diary because she liked being amused, and 
Disraeli only kept a fragmentary one during a short period of 
his life. Some of the entries in Catherine’s are enlightening: 

“I have been reading Hook’s ‘ Sermons’ . . . Jan. ist. A new 
year is always an awful thing. God give me grace to become 
better in the future. I feel acutely how little good I do — but 
to feel is not enough. ... At St. Martin’s and St. James’s 
churches. Before the end of the day William a different being, 
and his appetite returned.” 

If Mary Anne’s Dizzy had been received during her honey- 
moon by the King of France, Catherine, five years after her 
marriage, was bemg asked by Queen Victoria to take her children 
to Buckingham Palace. The Royal children’s governess was 
Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, Catherine’s sister Mary’s mother-in-law, 
who came out to receive Catherine and help her take off Willie’s 
and Agnes’ things before entering the Queen’s presence. 

The Queen had her three children with her. Princess Alice 
was a nice fat baby, thoroughly good-humoured; the Princess 
Royal was a head shorter tiaan Willie Gladstone, not exactly 
pretty, but like the Queen and Prince Albert. The Prince of 
Wales was small; his head did not strike Catherine as well- 
shaped, and he had long trousers tied below the ankles and very 
full — “most unbecoming.” His manners were charming and 
not shy. 

Here, again, as Mary Anne could see, the Gladstones enjoyed 
incalcidable advantages. It was a young marriage, followed in 
the natural course of events by the birth of children, subjects of 
perennial interest in a domestic age when the Englishman’s 
home continued his castle and family life centred round the 
domestic hearth. Between the years 1840 and 1854 Catherine 
had eight children, seven of whom survived. Noliing. could 
have gained her more prestige in the eyes of a monarch who 
herself became the mother of nine. 

Sometimes the essential rightness of the Gladstones exasper- 
ated Mary Anne. They possessed everything; brains, breeding, 
wealth, a godly outlook on life, numerous children, a house in 
Carlton House Terrace, and Hawarden as a country retreat. 
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In the somewhat narrow-minded society of England they ful- 
filled every demand made by its members. Gladstone would 
never make a brilliant, cynical, taunting speech glittering with 
jewelled phrases. Nature had made him solemn, long-winded 
dull, and pompous, and by so being he acquired merit in a 
House of Commons which valued pomp, dullness and flatulence 
in oratory. Gladstone possessed that outstanding virtue in the 
eyes of the English, namely, that he took commonplace matters 
seriously. Before making a speech he breathed a prayer, as 
though an ordinary speech in Parliament were of celestial sig- 
nificance, and probably he thought it was. Last but not least, 
he enjoyed the confidence and influence of the Church. 

True, preoccupation with the Church had its drawbacks. In 
1 843 Peel wrote asking him to succeed Lord Ripon as President 
of the Board of Trade. Mary Anne’s Dizzy would have leapt 
at the chance; Gladstone asked for time to consider the matter, 
saw Peel, and came back to tell Catherine there was a hitch, owing 
to the Church question: they walked in Kensington Gardens, 
and he asked her to pray for him. Disraeli would have asked 
Mary Anne to dance with him. Gladstone then consulted Hope 
and Manning, two ecclesiastical experts. Finally he accepted 
cabinet rank. Catherine hoped the responsibility would not 
injure his health, and wished he had a horse. 

Catherine had always behaved perfectly as the wife of one 
destined to greatness. She obeyed the behest of the excellent, 
if pedestrian. Sir Francis Doyle who, in yet another wedding-day 
stanza, had enjoined her: 

“ He presses on through calm and storm 
Unshaken, let what will betide ; 

Thou hast an office to perform, 

To be his answering spirit bride.” 

_ Catherine became more than a spirit bride since she bore him 
eight children, and even in this department of life she behaved 
perfectly because her first baby, born on June 3rd, 1 840, was a 
boy,_ William Hen:^, and so her initial exploit in maternity 
provided William with an heir. Socially she excelled, as befitted 
a^ Glynne; we find her dining at the Archbishop of York’s, 
sitting next to Guizot at Hallam’s, being introduced to Peel at 
Lady Jersey’s, meeting the Duke of Wellington at dinner, but 
having, unfortunately, his deaf ear. In spite of that her charm 
conquered, for she received an invitation to Apsley House to 
meet the Fang of Prussia. 
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Mary Anne, watching Catherine as the years fell past, noticed 
all these things not bitterly, but with a keen appreciation. Mary 
Anne’s life, after all, could never approach Catherine’s in 
many respects. If her Dizzy had been born twelve or fourteen 
years earlier, and become her first husband instead of her second 
and begun his political triumphs during her youth, she too could 
have taken the social stage as the blooming young bride of a 
coming man, making the same delightful picture as Catherine, 
with her children about her and the mystery of motherhood upon 
her. Now that could never be; she called Dizzy’s novels her 
children, but really he was her child and she united in herself the 
offices of wife and mother. He would never ask her or anyone 
else to pray for him because he belonged to a type which believes 
that God helps those who help themselves, but he would turn 
to her in his distracted moments for sympathy, and then Mary 
Anne had her reward. 

Catherine might hold sway at 13 Carlton House Terrace, but 
William bought it for her. Mary Anne had taken Dizzy into her 
own home and made it a harbour of refuge while he fought his 
battles. Dizzy would give her something more wonderful than 
a home in Carlton House Terrace one day. Meanwhile she 
loved to have him dependent on her for the simple necessities of 
life like a roof and a fire, not in order to enjoy an easy sense of 
power, blit in order to give to the man she adored. 

Besides, she missed some of the sorrows of Catherine. On 
July 27th, 1 845, Catherine bore her second daughter, named for 
her Catherine Jessy, “a nice fat thing with famous lungs to judge 
by her voice, the mouth so small with short upper lip, the hair 
darkish, very placid, and takes much notice for her age.” In 
1850 poor Catherine Jessy fell iU with meningitis and died. Her 
litde white hands were folded across one another and they placed 
lilies of the valley about her. 

William took Catherine to Brighton to recuperate. 

Apart from her love and dutiful adnuration for William, 
Catherine and he reversed entirely the r 61 es of Mary Anne and 
Dizzy. William exhibited the virtues of method, neatness and 
punctuality to the highest degree and the last thing he needed 
was a nurse when he went on his travels. Indeed he excelled at 
packing to such an extent that a certain type of travelling bag 
became known as the Gladstone bag. Once an acquaintance 
placed before him a grave problem: what did he consider the 
best method of packing a wet sponge? 

William replied that, personally, before packing a wet sponge 
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he always wrapped it in a bath towel and then stood on it, thereby 
extracting the last drops of water. The acquaintance marvelled 
at the efiiciency of this device. 

Catherine displayed neither method nor order in her life. 
She considered that her untidy characteristics were very good 
for William, because to live with an unmethodical mfe made him 
the more human, though it was difficult to make human a husband 
who really liked working from twelve to seven every day at the 
Board of Trade. She cared little about clothes and preferred to 
walk home after dining out. Her casual attitude to life was 
always getting her into scrapes, but as William once observed, 
gloomily one imagines, for he would feel strongly on the subject 
of cause and effect, crime and punishment, she had a marvellous 
faculty for getting out of them. At any rate she brought 
William to the point of standing on the hearth-rug with her and 
singing as a duet: 

“* A ragamuffin husband and a rantipoUing wife. 

We’ll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and downs of life.” 

Obviously William was never really a ragamuffin husband. 
He merely sang the words in jest. Ragamuffin and he had 
nothing in common. 

Aside from her sense of duty and admiration for his learning— 
both Catherine and her sister confided to each other in some 
horror after their honeymoons that their respective husbands, 
even when honeymooning, would often produce from a pocket 
some volume of a Greek or Latin classic in the original tongue 
and begin reading it — Catherine could bear with William because 
she had the fadlity to sleep at will. She could lie down at any 
time, sleep for ten minutes and awake much refreshed. This 
may be a talent of the Welsh race, for Mr. Lloyd George could 
always sleep at will during the daytime even when he carried, as 
Prime Minister, the responsibilities of the Great War. 

In later life she took greatly to good works, a fact which may 
have resulted from her early training as a youthful Lady Bountiful 
at Hawarden. Conversely, the impetus may have come from 
being driven by Lord de Tabley in his cabriolet one day in March 
to the Mendicity Society, where they stayed a long time. 
Catherine found the work of the interrogators full of interest, but 
wished she could have seen less asperity and suspicion in their 
manner. She established a refuge for the houseless poor in 
Newport Market, and was a constant visitor at the London 
Hospital even during a cholera epidemic. 
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Perhaps, in Mary Anne’s view, she could afford the luxury of 
good works because William was rich, whereas Mary Anne and 
Dizzy never had much money to spare. Still, like Mary Anne, 
Catherine followed the drum when her husband set forth on 
political campaigns and looked after William’s creature comforts. 
Indeed, after William had appealed to women, at Dalkeith in 
1879, having received a velvet table-cover and an album of views 
from the ladies of the county, to bear their part in the political 
crisis, Catherine became President of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, an exceedingly early example of feminine political 
activity. Unfortunately her unmethodical nature prevented her 
from ever acquiring the routine of a public meeting, but then 
William, in urging women to the rescue at Dalkeith, had remem- 
bered they were but poor weak frail creatures. He was asking 
them, he said with that winning simplicity of style which must 
have endeared him to them: 

“to perform a duty which belongs to you, which, so far from 
involving any departure from your character as women, is 
associated with the fulfilment of that character and the per- 
formance of its duties, and the neglect of which would in some 
future time be to you a source of pain, but the accomplishment 
of which will serve to build your future years with sweet 
remembrances, and which will warrant you in hoping that 
each of you, within your own place and sphere, has raised 
your voice for Justice, and striven to mitigate the sorrows and 
misfortimes of mankind.” 

No doubt this admirable little sentence went straight home to 
the meanest female intelligence in Dalkeith. 

In the home Catherine showed herself, in the phrase of a 
biographer of hers, “skilful in the general management of her 
husband.” She pandered to his small weaknesses, such as taking 
thirty-two bites over each mouthful and liking a glass of port 
after dinner, and his fad for punctuality. WiSiam expected to 
dine at 8 p.m. precisely, and would wait for no one unless the 
sinner happened to be a celebrity. When three people had 
appeared he would give a mighty shout of “Quoruml” and stalk 
off into the dining-room. 

It was in such matters as these that Catherine’s sense of humour 
came to her rescue. 

Born on January 6th, she came under the planet Capricorn, 
which rules between December 20th and January 20th. Such 
people are sincere and idealistic; they do not marry in haste, and 
» 
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they often live exceptionally long lives, doing their most success- 
ful work after middle age. Catherine fulfilled the prophecy of 
the astrologers, for she lived to be eighty-eight, and far from 
marrying in haste refused her husband’s first proposal. Also she 
did much of her most successful work in the cause of philan- 
thropy after middle age. 

Mary Anne, who was clever with men, always maintained a 
sincere friendship with Gladstone, which goes to prove that he 
possessed great appreciation and kindness, for Mary Anne, one 
of the most delightful women who ever lived, was his friend, and 
his wife, the charming Catherine Glynne, admired him. 

It could not have been mere policy or social expediency which 
prompted Mary Anne’s friendship vdth Gladstone, because no 
one could detect humbug and hypocrisy more readily than he. 
They liked and respected one another, and Mary Anne declared 
that after a bitter Party battle in the House Gladstone would 
always call at Grosvenor Gate to demonstrate that political 
enmity had nothing to do with private friendship. 

When Mary Anne, then seventy-five, became critically ill in 
1867, Gladstone made such a touching reference to her condition 
in the debate on the Address, that Disraeli replied with tears in 
his eyes. Feeling afterwards that he had not expressed his thanks 
adequately, he wrote to Gladstone, mentioning Mary Anne’s 
strong personal regard for him. Gladstone replied that he had 
always been grateful for, and sincerely reciprocated, Mrs. 
Disraeli’s regard. 

Gladstone and Catherine were guests at Mary Anne’s great 
party given to celebrate Disraeli's elevation to the premiership; 
on this occasion she was so ill that she could hardly drag herself 
about and so triumphant that nothing short of death would have 
prevented her from entertaining in his honour. When, in 1 868, 
Queen Victoria created Mary Anne a peeress in her own right, 
Gladstone ended a formal letter to Disraeli by asking him to 
present Gladstone’s compliments on her coming patent “to (I 
suppose I must still say, and never can use the name for the last 
time without regret) Mrs. Disraeli.” 

At^ Mary Anne’s death Gladstone wrote Disraeli a very 
beautiful letter of sympathy, recalling that they had been married 
in the same year and had enjoyed the blessing of a happy marriage 
for a third of a century. He ended : 

“I ofifer only the assurance which all who know you, all who 

knew Lady Beaconsfidd, and especially those among them 
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wh.0, like myself, enjoyed for a length of time her marked 
though unmerited regard, may perhaps render without 
impropriety; the assurance that in this trying hour they feel 
deeply for you and with you.” 

Thus it is clear that Mary Anne’s valiant heart, personal 
charm, and imswerving devotion to her husband, captivated 
even the staid Gladstone whose mind differed completely both 
from hers and Disraeli’s. She possessed those elemental 
qualities which appeal to all human beings whatever their caste 
or creed, political or religious. 

Probably no one understood better than Gladstone the fierce- 
ness of Disraeli’s struggle for power, accentuated by his perpetual 
lack of money. Certainly no one understood better how much 
Mary Anne counted in that struggle, for Gladstone also enjoyed, 
in his own words, “the priceless boon” of a beautiful, faithful, 
loving wife. 

The reason for his understanding is not far to seek; Mary Anne 
was a fighter and Disraeli a fighter, and Gladstone was a fighter 
also. His father and grandfather bore the brunt of a struggle 
for existence, and he understood at second hand, if not at first 
hand, what it meant to be poor. His own battles took place 
on the floor of the House, and here he learnt to respect Disraeli; 
but he knew also, as everyone else knew, that, however late the 
sitting, Mary Anne would be waiting up for Disraeli to see that 
he had his supper just as he liked it, and then pack him oS to 
bed; behaving, in fact, exactly as Catherine would behave when 
her husband returned to Carlton House Terrace. 

Thus the friendship of Mary Anne and Gladstone arose and 
persisted, and the staid unbending Gladstone unbent a little 
under the persuasive influence of Mary Anne. For one thing he 
found her charming, for another, he respected her, and thirdly, 
since she was almost old enough to be his mother, she understood 
him far better than could a woman within a few years of his own 
age. 

His industry and devotion to duty made her feel a little 
tired, in sympathy, and at -the same time she saw him as a brave 
and earnest nttlc boy who longs to kill lions and Indians, and 
bring -civilisation to the heathen. 
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COMRADESHIP 

F rom 1841 onward Mary Anne and her Dizzy began 
that slow and arduous pursuit of fame which ended 
in his becoming Prime Minister in 1868, when he 
celebrated the event with the historic remark : 

“ Yes, I have climbed to the top of the greasy pole.” 

In the first place it became necessary to defeat Peel. Neither 
Mary Anne nor Disraeli could be said to love him very much. 
He had refused her Dizzy office after her humble plea made in 
a letter. No woman likes making a humble plea, even to a Sir 
Robert Peel, still less to have it refused. Peel passes across the 
political stage a strange contradictory character. At times he 
could show himself a remarkable orator, he had his generous 
moments as when he cheered pointedly Disraeli’s maiden speech, 
but he suffered from a queer shyness, and occasional arrogance. 
He had been described as “Oxford on the surface and Liverpool 
below.” 

And yet he had a most appealing side to his character which 
showed itself in his passionate love for his beautiful vofe 
and his affection for his children. One of the most touching 
letters ever written is from Peel m London to his wife in the 
country telling her how desolate the house is without her, and 
how he loob at the dressing-tables in her room and misses hw 
still more. The letter concludes vrith a message to one of his 
little daughters that he has her watch and will wind it up every 
night. 

Still, there is no mercy m politics. 

The revolt began by the formation of a Youth Movement 
(for there is notlfing new under the sui^, consisting chiefly of a 
few young men educated at Eton and Cambridge, chief among 
them George Smythe, Lord John Manners and Alexander 
BMlIie ^hran. These young men, as young men will, displayed 
romantic tendencies, and longed to become a gang of jjolitical 
Galahads, launching a spiritual revival among the nobility and 
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gentry so that these might be inspired to lead the people upward 
and onward, George Smythe & Co. hated the middle class, 
for, with all its virtues, the middle class is not picturesque like 
the nobility and gentry. 

George Symthe and his friends turned at first to Peel, an 
unfortunate gesture, for Peel, a middle class person himself, saw 
nothing romantic in politics, which he believed, rightly, to be a 
practical science. Disraeli, perceiving the store of energy and 
mfluence tmderlying the fantastic exterior of the Smythes and 
John Mannerses, gathered them to his bosom and became their 
leader and guide. He, if anyone, should understand the extrava- 
gances of youth, for no youth could have been more extravagant 
5 ian his own. Grosvenor Gate became their rallying point, and 
Mary Anne, who understood men, especially young men, 
brooded over them in a spirit half sentimental and half maternal. 
That her influence was marked may be gathered from the 
termination of one of Smythe’s letters to Disraeli : “ Pray lay me 
at the little feet of Madame.” 

The little group arranged to sit together in Parliament; they 
believed in Toryism, wished to reconstruct that Party, hated 
the Whigs, and desired to improve the conditions of the people. 
Quite naturally they ate out of Disraeli's hand, and kissed mat 
of Mary Anne. One of Peel’s followers summed them up 
in the remark: “The puppets are moved by Disraeli.” He 
might have added with truth “and by Mary Anne.” Neverthe- 
less Lady Peel asked Mary Anne and Disraeli to a grand rout 
on July 2 1st, 1843. The battle was not yet joined. Mary Anne 
also attended a party at the Rothschilds’, and she and Disraeli 
stayed at Deepdene vdth Mr. Hope ^1 September. From 
Deepdene they departed on a hurrah cruise to the North. 

At Manchester there vras what Mary Anne described as 
“a grand literary meeting” in the Free Trade Hall, at which 
Disraeli was prevailed upon to speak. No less a person than 
Charles Dickens took the chair. Disraeli in his speech con-r 
demned the idea that commerce and. manufacture were out of 
sympathy with art and poetry and instanced the great merchants 
of Venice who patronised Titian and Tintoretto. Maiy Anne 
was much admired. 

When Parliament met in Febrxiary, 1844, the Imstility of 
Peel to Disraeli and Mary Anne became evident. Disraeli had 
asked for a post for one of his brothers, and it was refused. Also 
Peel did not send Disraeli the usual notice to attend Parliament 
and they exchanged a slightly cool correspondence on the 
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subject. Disraeli did not begin hostilities immediately Parlia- 
ment met, but inspired “Young England” to vote for the 
Government on the Irish question, on which he then proceeded 
to make a great speech, summing it up in a famous sentence. 

“Thus you have a starving population, an absentee aristo- 
cracy and an alien Church, and in addition the weakest 
executive in the world. That is the Irish question.” 

The speech brought him so much fame, even a bouquet from 
Peel, that Mary Anne was entranced. On Sunday night, 
February i8th, 1844, she made him sit down after dinner and 
write out a copy of the favourable comments it evoked. 

She was soon to have one of what she called her children, 
for Disraeli, out of office with time on his hands, and a perpeturi 
lack of money, sat down to write Coningsby. Henry Hope 
suggested it when Mary Anne and Disraeli were staying at 
Deepdene, in the autumn of 1 843, and the idea was to throw 
contemporary politics into the form of fiction. Consequently 
Coningsby became to a great extent a history of the “Young 
England” movement. The novel appeared in May, 1844, 
published by the ever invaluable Colbrrrn. Disraeli and he 
divided the profits equally and Disraeli made ,^1,000 out of the 
first three thousand copies. The book went into three large 
editions in three months and the United States took fifty thousand 
copies. 

The critics praised Coningsby^ the public read it, and Isaac, 
down at Bradenham, declared that the man who had made the 
finest speech of the session had written the best book that ever 
was written. Lady Blessington wrote to Mary Anne that even 
she could not be more proud of the book than Lady Blessington. 
Mary Anne was enchanted. 

Towards the end of the session Disraeli made a direct attack 
on Peel, accusing him of coming into power on the strength 
of his Party’s votes and relying for the permanence of his 
ministry on his political opponents. 

In the summer Manchester, to Mary Anne’s great delight, 
invited her Dizzy to take the chair at a literary meeting. Previous 
to the visit to Manchester he spent three days alone in his 
constituency at Shrewsbury, remarkable for the tributes of every- 
one to Mary Anne, and their disappointment at her absence, 
"rhey even longed for the railway to be finished because then they 
hoped th^ could see her more often. 

Disraeli wrote to her that among the shopkeepers, whom he 
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most wished to please, she was a particular favourite. “ Such 
a gay lady, sir 1’ ’ they said. ‘ ‘You can never have a dull moment, 
sir!” The faithful Dizzy, who really did love Mary Anne, 
told them she was a perfect wife, and that he was separated jfrom 
her for the first time in five years, and the separation included 
their wedding day. Sympathetic ladies wept at the news. He 
ended his letter by saying that they must postpone their wedding 
feast, but if he died for it he would write her some verses. He 
never let the anniversary of their wedding day pass without 
writing her verses. 

They held a great meeting at the Bull, and one, Taylor, 
a maltster, took the chair. He proposed Mary Anne’s health 
and said that to be her husband was quite enough to fit a man 
for representing Shrewsbury. 

Mary Anne went with Disraeli to Manchester in company 
with Lord John Manners and George Smythe, and they travelled 
about the North studying the industrial situation. Their 
wanderings included a visit to the Duke of Buckingham at 
Stowe in very distinguished company. Mary Anne wrote all 
about it to Bradenham, her letter a mixture of annoyance and 
triumph. 

First they had had to wait in a poorly lighted vestibule with 
no seats, no fire, a draught, and a marble floor. Dizzy shivered, 
and Mary Anne looked cross in black velvet, hanging sleeves 
looped up with knots of blue, and diamond buttons, with a 
head-dress of blue velvet bows and diamonds. 

Eventually they were introduced to the presence of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, with the Duke calling out their 
names. The Queen retired at eleven, and then Peel came up to 
Mary Anne and Dizzy with every sign of cordiality. 

Mary Anne’s triumph came later in the evening. The Duke 
offered her his arm and took her through the supper-room and 
back, down the middle and up again, and he did this for no one 
else but the Queen. Finally Mary Anne sat on a sofa with the 
Duchess, who said that the Queen had pointed Dizzy out, saying ; 
“There’s Mr. Disraeli!” 

The way in which Mary Anne rejoices over the scene at 
Stowe and the Queen’s interest in Disraeli makes delightful 
reading. Mary Aime had all the simple joy of a child in being 
happy and admired. May the earth lie lightly on the good 
Duke of Buckingham for paying her his compliment, she being, 
as he remarked, the wife of one of his oldest friends. Many 
sins might be forgiven him for making her so happy. 
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Another of her literary children arrived a year after Coningsby, 
The new book was called Sybil; or The Two Nations. The^two 
nations in this case are the rich and the poor, and the novel deals 
largely with social conditions. It bore like a banner on the 
title-page this dedication to Mary Anne : 

“I would inscribe this work to one whose noble spirit and 
gentle nature ever prompt her to sympathise with the suffering; 
to one whose sweet voice has often encouraged, and whose 
taste and judgment have ever guided, its pages; the most 
severe of critics, but — a perfect Wife!” 

While he wrote Coningsby and Sybil he sent a series of little 
notes to Mary Anne. These she kept carefully and they were 
found after her death. Some of them asked her to go for a 
walk, or for a glass of wine, but in one he begs her to come up 
and discuss a point in the novel with him. Thus the dedication 
need not be dismissed as flattery. 

Otherwise, in 1 845, Disraeli revenged Mary Anne and him- 
self on Sir Robert Peel. In a series of crushing speeches Disraeli 
baited his leader mercilessly, to the applause of Mary Anne. 
They are full of sparkling phrases, calculated to wound. 

“There is no doubt a difference in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s demeanour as leader of the Opposition and as Minister 
of the Crown. But that’s the old story; you must not contrast 
too strongly the hours of courtship with the years of possession. 
. . . The right hon. gentleman, being compelled to interfere, 
sends down his valet, who says in the genteelest manner; 
‘We can have no whining here’ . . . Dissolve, if you please, 
the Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, 
who, I believe, mistrust you. For me there remains this at 
least — the opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief 
that a Conservative Government is an organised hypocrisy. 
... It is well known what a middleman is; he is a man who 
bamboozles one party and plunders the other. . . . The right 
hon. gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and walked away 
with Aeir clothes.^ He has left them in the full enjoym^t 
of their liberal position, and he is himself a strict conservative 
of their garments. ... I look on the right hon. gentleman 
as a man who has tamed the shrew of Liberalism by her own 
tactics; He is the political Petruchio who has outbid you all.” 

In spite of everything Peel, supported by the Whigs, repealed 
the Com Laws, The Duke of Wellington smnmed up the 
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situation characteristically (as Mr,.. Buckle records, quoting the 
Greville Memoirs): “Rotten potatoes have done it all; they 
put Peel in his damned fright.” 

The defeat of Peel was not compassed by Mary Anne’s 
Dizzy alone. He secured a powerful ally in the person of Lord 
George Bentinck, the second son of the Duke of Portland, in 
the days when lords were lords and dukes were dukes. The 
influential Tories wished to form a third party. 

Lord George, at first sight, seems the last man to have 
engineered the overthrow of a mmistry. Judging from his 
portrait he typified the average figure in contemporary prints of 
gentlemen (or noblemen) riding to hounds. In ms portrait 
Lord George wears mutton-chop whiskers which exhibit a 
luxuriance of undergrowth almost unparalleled. Hitherto the 
scene of his triumphs had been the hunting-field, and, symboli- 
cally enough, for he cut a great figure on the turf, his conversion 
to political leadership was brought about by the horse, which 
has always bulked so largely in English politics. 

Lord George, since nohksse ohligBi sat in eight Parliaments 
without taking part in any great debate, He was, in short, 
horsemanlike, but dumb. He had had a military training, 
a peculiarly sad handicap. Apart from all this he indulged in 
sentimental feelings about the Com Laws. He thought tiiat to 
xmsettle the Com Law of 1842 would be dishonourable to 
Parliament as well as to the Government. Consequently he 
would move an amendment to the Queen’s. speech unless they 
could find a better man. He kept horses in three counties, 
and they told him he would save ,^1500 a year by free trade, 
but what he could not bear was being sold. 

His value in the new movement was represented by his social 
position. Disraeli provided the brains and Lord George the 
talking point. Disraeli found himself able to win the confidence 
of Lord George, as he could always win the confidence of any 
man useful to him, and so dictated the strata of the new 
Party. 

It must be said for Lord George that he worked hard. He 
ended a debate that lasted three weeks. He spoke for a long 
time, in great detail, with diffidence. His speech had much 
effect. A man who understood horses could exert great influence 
over Members of Parliament. 

Finally Disraeli convinced Bentinck that they could not 
defeat the Government on the Com Laws, but they could defeat 
it on the Coercion Bill. It was divided upon on the same night 
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that the Lords passed the Com Bill. After the division someone 
whispered to Sir Robert Peel; 

“They say we are beaten by 73!” 

Peel said nothing, but extended his chin, a sign of annoyance. 
As a result of the division he resigned. 

Disraeli wrote to Mary Anne from the Carlton that the 
ministry had resigned, and it was all Coningshy and Young 
England. He deserved his ejpistolary triumph. He had stage- 
managed Lord George Bentinck, his whiskers, his racehorses, 
his hunters, his intellectual shortcomings, his dictatorial character 
peculiar to a man who had never been crossed, and his inferiority 
complex in the House of Commons. Through the agency of 
this singular nobleman, who, an outdoor mair, gave up his 
outdoor pursuits on a matter of political principle, Disraeli had 
created a triumph. 

Lord John Russell then formed a Whig Cabinet in July, 1 846, 
vdth Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, the favourite office of 
Palmerston. Disraeli went stumping about the country with 
Bentinck. He shared a special train with Bentinck, themselves 
alone, as he told Mary Anne. The whole promenade was a 
paradise of dukes and lords. Bentinck became a little tiresome 
on their return to Westminster, but it all blew over. In the 
autumn at Bradenham Disraeli finished Tancred^ at the same time 
keeping an eye on politics, Bentinck congratulated him on 
remembering politics and not confining himself to poetry and 
romance. Naturally a man who had kept horses in three 
counties would have his doubts about poetry and romance. 

Bentinck visited Disraeli at Bradenham, and when Parliament 
opened in January, 1847, he sat on the front bench of the 
House for the first time. Mary Anne’s prophecy regarding her 
political prot^g6 was beginning to come true. 

_ At the next general election he realised the ambition of his 
life, to represent the County of Buckingham in Parliament. 
The connection of Mary Anne and Disraeli with Buckingham- 
shire was one of the most happy and characteristic circumstances 
in their lives. Mary Anne was born in the West, and Buckmg- 
hauMhire has an atmosphere of spaciousness and remoteness 
shared by no other county near London. The motor coshes 
may park in Aylesbury nowadays, but Aylesbury market differs 
little froni the Aylesbury market of Disraeli’s day. A race of 
people living not far away on the heights of the Chilterns, who 
are said to descend from robbers chased into the hills in Crom- 
well’s day, are still wild and remote in their fastnesses, and men 
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still live in huts in the beechwoods near Wycombe and turn 
chair-legs by hand for the Wycombe chair industry. Above all 
there are those very beechwoods clothing the hills with their 
delicate green. 

Buckinghamshire is not a tame county like suburban Surrey 
or over-sentimentalised Sussex, and neither Mary Anne nor her 
Dizzy was a tame person. Hence they understood Buckingham- 
shire and Buckinghamshire understood them. He first fell in 
love with her at Bradenham, and later made her the lady of 
Hughenden only a few miles away. The scenery of Buckingham- 
shire, of all counties close to London, most nearly merits that 
adjective “sublime” which Disraeli worked so hard in describing 
his early travels, and the Bucks peasant is as difficult and tenacious 
as his native clay, but a fine fellow once he has brought himself 
to trust the stranger. The gods of Buckinghamshire, like those 
of the West, are very old. It is a county for giants rather than 
for the suburban villas of stockbrokers, and it will always retmn 
its elemental, agricultural character because the soil of the 
Vale of Aylesbury is some of the richest in England. 

In the result Disraeli was returned tinopposed and thus 
he began a connection with the county of Buckinghamshire 
which continued for almost thirty years. 

Mary Anne, considering her beloved Dizzy, thought how 
wonderful it seemed that since his marriage to her in 1839, 
only eight years previously, so many triumphs had come his way. 
Bentinck might nominally be the leader of the Country Party, 
but all the world knew him as merely the figurehead, for a 
landed gentleman must lead a Party based upon the great land- 
lords, the squires, and the Shires; all the world recognised her 
Dizzy as the power behind the throne. 

Nothing in his life became Bentinck like the leaving of it. 
There was trouble in the Party about Jewish members and the 
oath to be sworn by Members of Parliament. Bentinck and 
Disraeli supported, the Jews. The Party did not approve of 
Bentinck’s attitude. He had found himself in poor health for 
'Some time, and resigned the leadership of the Party on the 
Jewish question. On September 2 ist, 1 848, he set out for a walk 
from Welbeck through the woods to Thoresby. He never 
reached his destination. A heart attack came on and later.they 
found his dead body lying by the path. 

He di I a martyr to his principles, giving up the outdoor 
life to hich he had been accustomed in order to assume a 
Party leadership which he never sought. One of his ambitions 
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was to win the Derby, but on taking seriously to politics he had 
sold his horses in order to concentrate on the House of Commons, 
Among those sold was a horse called “Surplice” which won the 
Derby in 1848. Looked at from this distance of time, Lord 
George Bentinck’s later political career seems a sad anti-climax. 
He would have been so much happier with his horses, winning 
the Derb^ with “Surplice,” than as a Party leader. 

Disraeli, his cardinal virtue that of gratitude, wrote Lord 
George Bentincky A Political Biography published in 1851, as 
a memorial to his dead friend. 

Mary Anne felt that she could claim her share in the triumph 
over Peel because, just before the campaign against Peel, she 
had taken her Dizzy on another continental holiday. Before 
leaving he had asked Lord Carrington to make him one of his 
lieutenants, because he proposed to visit Berlin and considered 
his appearance in a red coat would make a greater impression 
than if he wore plain clothes. Lord Carrington obligingly 
consented, but the visit to Berlin never materialised. Instead 
Disraeli and Mary Anne settled down in Cassel. 

They found the place primitive, lacking both books and 
newspapers, but they took a house and hired a Flemish cook. 
Mary Anne sent home to Sarah at Bradenham a recipe for 
stewing pigeons. They were to be done with cloves, eggs, and 
onions, and a red-brown sauce. Here we have Mary Anne 
showing herself the good housekeeper. They could buy six 
chickens for five francs and meat for sixpence a pound. Crossing 
to Boulogne they had seen, to Mary Anne’s joy, lai^e advertise- 
ments of Sybil. 

It was all very simple and happy and intimate. Dizzy got 
u^ at half-past five and went to bed at nine. There were 
mignonette and Alpine strawberries in the garden. One of the 
charming features of his character was that he never overlooked 
a flower. 

Th^ stayed at Cassel for two months, a quiet married couple, 
indulging in the simplest of pleasures, walking and reading. 
Ma^ Anne calculated that in toe two months she walked three 
hundred miles which, even counting five weeks to each month,, 
makes thirty miles a week, or an averse of over four miles a day 
including oundays. Since she was &y-three at the time the 
total did her infinite credit. 

Afr!« that they came home via Paris to the defeat of Peel’s 
Govemnjent, 

Tancrtd, another of Mary Anne’s literary children, had 
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appeared on the scene in 1 847. It is really the third of a triton 
in which Coningsby is the first and Sybil the second. The' 
reviewers were, kind, the public lukewarm. Soon after it was 
published, Colburn, the ever-reliable, told Mary Anne he had 
sold a first edition of 1500 copies (including free copies). Her 
Dizzy made out of the sale of 2250 copies. 

There arose then the burning question of the leadership of 
the Conservative Party, that is such of it as did not follow Peel, 
in the House of Commons. Mary Anne knew that Dizzy had 
led it for a long time, with George Bentinck as a figurehead, 
and that now Bentinck was no more Dizzy should lead it in title 
as well as in fact. Unfortunately the matter was not quite so 
simple. 

Stanley, the Stanley who had told Peel when Peel was 
forming a Government that if Disraeli were taken in he 
would not remain himself, wrote a long and crafty letter to 
Disraeli signalising his many virtues, admitting that as a debater 
no one in the Party could pretend to compete with him, and dien 
suggesting Herries as leader. Herries was the gouty old 
gentleman who had given Disraeli good advice after his maiden 
speech and explained that dullness rather than brilliance in a 
new member appealed to the House. Stanley mentioned with 
sorrow that he himself suffered at the time of writing from 
severe gout. 

Disraeli replied politely that he heard with regret of Lord 
Stanley’s sufferings, that leading the Conservative Party in the 
House involved great sacrifice, and why should Disraeli throw 
away his life on the chance of fame that scarcely appealed to him 
any longer.? 

He knew that no one else approached his merits as a Party 
leader, and saw no reason why he should serve under a nonentity. 
Mary Anne became a little thoughtful. A malign fate seemed to 
decree that whenever dear Dizzy had success mmost within his 
grasp some circumstance intervened to frustrate him. 

Stanley inquired if Disraeli would please change his mind, 
throwing in an agricultural allegory about a man who has put 
his hand to the plough not being able to turn back. Disraeli mote 
to Mary Anne at Hughenden all about it in a sort of diabolical 
glee. Nothing short of his letters can give an idea of the intrigue 
and cross currents. Mary Anne sent mm violets from Hughen- 
den; she knew that was what he would love best in the midst 
of plots and counterplots. Finally a compromise was arranged; 
a committee of Herries, Granby, and Disraeli should lead the 
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Party, with equal power, but Disraeli would be the real leader. 
Anything else would be impossible since neither Granby nor 
Herries could hold a candle to him. 

That was on February i st, 1 849. On February 22nd he could 
tell Sarah that he really was the leader. 

Disraeli wrote all these things to Mary Anne at Hughenden, 
because the changes in his private life had been no less dramatic 
than those of his public life. His mother died in 1 847 and his 
father in 1848. 

Mrs. Disraeli flits across the scene like a busy but unsub- 
stantial wraith. Her effect on her eldest son’s life seems to 
have been practically negligible. Sarah once reproached him 
for not giving her more credit in the eyes of the world, but the 
very fact that Sarah needed to remind him of her existence proves 
how little influence she exerted. Even Mary Anne made not a 
great deal of her, though Mary Anne adored old, blind Isaac. 

He had been blind since the year 1839, for when Mary 
Anne and Disraeli returned from their honeymoon and per- 
suaded him to consult a specialist in London no results followed. 
Mary Anne’s gay letters from I^ndon, read to him by the faithful 
Sarah, brought sunshine into his existence, and for the rest he 
toiled at his books as well as he could, for Sarah became his 
secretary. But as Disraeli wrote of his father in a memoir: “his 
previous habits of study and composition rendered the habit of 
dictation intolerable, even impossible to him.” 

The faithful Sarah bore her mother’s death with fortitude, 
but the task of breaking the news to the blind Isaac taxed even 
her coui^e. He was eighty-one, a very old man. His portrait 
shows him a charming and intelligent man, the fair hair men- 
tioned by Disraeli receding from his forehead, the Bourbon nose 
not quite so evident as in his son’s description. 

He only survived his wife by nine months and di^ 
after a short illness. He left 25,000 books, willed that his 
personal property should be divided into twelve parts, whereof 
four were to go to Sarah, two to Ralph, two to James, and the 
rest with his real estate to Benjamin. As has been recorded 
already he left his collection of prints to his beloved Mary 
Anne. 

Disraeli, who remained ever faithful to the obligations of friendr 
ship or idnship, established his brothers in life. Ralph had been 
obtained a Government post worth £400 a year. Later another 
was found for Jmes. Sarah settled down at Twickenham and 
remained there till her death. 
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Before Isaac died, however, Disraeli had fulfilled his ambition 
and made Mary Anne the Lady of Hughenden. 

The financial arrangements which led up to the purchase of 
Hughenden were so complicated that it is almost impossible to 
follow them. The place cost, with the timber, ;^34,950, and 
Disraeli had not anything like that in the wide world. Appar- 
ently Isaac bought it in the first place for his son in 1 847, and 
Disraeli then approached the task of finding money to complete 
the bargain. 

Accounts differ as to how it was found, but the Bentincks 
came into the matter. Lord George said he had the ideal leader 
for the Conservative Party, but the Party refused to accept him 
because he was not a landed gentleman. To this Lord Henry 
replied: “Why not make him one?” 

In the result the three brothers, the Marquess of Titchfield, 
Lord George and Lord Henry, lent about ;^25,oo on a mortgage. 

Looking at the matter from a common-sense standpoint Mary 
Anne never ought to have been made the Lady of Hughenden, 
because her Dizzy remained deeply in debt when first he con- 
sidered buying the place. Hughenden apart, the money he 
inherited on Isaac’s death might have straightened out his 
affairs and left him solvent for the first time since his Stock 
Exchange speculations with Evans. As it happened he was a 
born gambler, and when in his mind he balanced solvency 
and no landed interest against debts and the position of a 
landed gentleman, he did not hesitate for a moment. Hughenden 
must be his at any cost, and so the tortuous negotiations went on, 
under the guidance of Philip Rose, a solicitor of the firm of 
Baxter Rose & Norton. 

Unfortunately some years later the Marquess of Titchfield, 
who was a Peelite among other things and also eccentric, 
suddenly decided to ask for his money back. Disraeli borrowed 
as usual, at heaven knows what interest, enough to pay off the 
noble marquess. 

That troubled him very little because long before he had 
been enabled to write to Mary Anne: “It is dl done, and you 
are the Lady of Hughenden.” 

If getting into debt can ever be commended, Mary Anne and 
Dizzy could not have made a wiser decision than the one which 
induced them to buy, or owe for, Hughenden. It was described 
by a connoisseur as the prettiest place in the country; the 
possession of it gave Disraeli local importance, invaluable to 
him as a county member, and also provided him with a refuge in 
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those fits of invalidism which assailed him periodically. There 
was no Bradenham^ any more since the death of Isaac and he 
could not have maintained his health at Grosvenor Gate. His 
love of flowers and trees and the country had been developed 
too strongly. What did he care for debts as long as he possessed 
Hughenden? 

Mary Anne, of course, loved the place. She was a country 
girl, and the country fascinated her. All her married life, 
except for the early days with Wyndham in Wales, where she was 
not amused, she had spent in London, or in constituencies can- 
vassing for Wyndham. Partly the peace of Bradenham had 
decided her to listen to the impetuous wooing of the political 
prot^gd, and now, only a few miles from Bradenham, she came 
into possession of this adorable old house with its seven hundred 
and fifty acres of estate. 

Besides, her Dizzy had given it to her. 

All the time that he wrote to her from London giving her 
details of the financial shifts and expediencies that were to make 
the acquisition of Hughenden possible, she was in possession of 
the place, supervising the removal of furniture and books from 
Bradenham. Some of Isaac’s books would have to go, but they 
kept the best of them. 

The house held unutterable charm. It was of whitewashed 
brick, and had three storeys, and faced due south to catch all 
the sunshine. Mary Anne could not leave it in its original state. 
She added various “improvements” which may or may not have 
increased the architectural merit of Hughenden. She certmnly 
ornamented the terrace with vases from Italy, and put up a 
monument to Isaac in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 

Disraeli had a small study on the first floor, looking south. 
From it he could see the terrace with Mary Anne’s Florentine 
vases, and the peacocks. There were indeed peacocks because 
he said categorically: “You cannot have a terrace without 
peacocks.” 

The house of Hughenden, seen from the south, has great 
charm. Two bays break the line of the front elevation and the 
ground-floor windowrs are creeper clad. They look on to the 
terrace from which a flight of steps leads to the lawn over wUch 
grwt tiiees keep guard. The house suggests even to the most 
unimaginative that it is not only a house but a home. No wonder 
that Mary Anne and Dizzy were happy there. 

Apart from the house there were the woods, which formed 
one of the chief beauties. Mary Anne, a country girl, 
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herself to improve them, and Disraeli always referred to , her 
efforts in this respect with pride. She cut walks among the 
beech trees with great skill, directing personally the work of 
two labourers. Dizzy told her she had done what no other 
woman or man either- could have done, and in the first year 
of their possession she did work extremely hard, not only on 
outdoor improvements, but in arranging the furniture and 
organising the household so that Hughenden should become 
the ideal retreat for an overtaxed and weary statesman. 

Mary Anne and her Dizzy now became county magnates and for 
the first time in his life he enjoyed the solid and picturesque back- 
ground for which he had always longed. Mary Anne entertained 
perfectly for him, and some of the gatherings at Hughenden 
deserved the adjective stately. Not all the guests at Hughenden, 
however, were celebrities. Mr. Sykes quotes the description by a 
writer in the New Century Review of September, 1899, of a treat 
for schoolchildren at Hughenden, the period being i860. 

“It was in this decade that the crinoline flourished, and 
Mrs. Disraeli wore over hers a petticoat of fine cambric with 
innumerable flounces exquisitely goffered. I remember making a 
mental calculation of how many hours it would take her blanchis- 
sense to goffer those flounces, and I came to the conclusion that 
it could not have been manipulated in eight or nine. 

“Over the petticoat was looped a white dress of delicate 
French muslin, powdered with purple pansies. The crinoline 
showed the long dress and petticoat to advantage, as well as the 
youthful-looking figure, whose head was crowned with a simple 
white straw hat, trimmed with a band of black velvet. (Mary 
Anne was then sixty-eight.) 

“People said she was twenty-five years older than her husband 
(actually she was twelve years older), but as she skipped and 
ran about with the children she did not look a day over forty.” 

This picture by an unbiassed observer sets forth all Mary 
Anne’s undying cWm. Her frock, her hat, her demeanour, and 
her joyousness are all perfect. No wonder the writer could add 
that Mr. Disraeli watched his wife’s efforts to amuse the children 
with an amused delight and unconcealed admiration. 

Mr. Buckle, in the oflOicial Lif^ makes it e<^ally clear how 
much Hughenden meant to Mary Anne and Disraeli. Every 
autumn he retired there worn out by the strain of political life, a 
victim to nervous depression and exhaustion. All he longed for 
was to be alone with Mary Anne in their country home. 

He had a love for trees, shared equally by Mary Anne, and 
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loved sauntering in the park examining them all. He like d 
talking to the men who worked among them. He became in all 
respects the typical country gentleman when at Hughenden. He 
appeared at the Quarter Sessions regularly, and took the deepest 
interest in local events such as flower shows and harvest homes. 
He even advised crossing Cotswold rams with Southdown ewes, 
a complete novelty at the time. 

After all, why not be interested in such matters? He was 
a Jew, descended from Jacob and Esau, the greatest flock masters 
of all time, and he had a passion for flowers and trees. These 
things are apparent in his writings. There is a passage in 
Endymion about trees in autumn over every word of which he 
must have lingered almost ecstatically, and he wrote in Lothairai 
his longing to go into the country for the first note of the nightin- 
gale. unfortunately the nightingale’s song coincides with the 
sitting of Parliament, when destiny drove him to forsake Hughen- 
den for Grosvenor Gate. 

In all this love of country life Mary Anne shared. Even 
in her sad declining days when she was too old and ill to walk 
any longer through the woods she would accompany her dear 
Dizzy in a little pony carriage along the paths she herself had 
cut. 

Those were simple days when right was right, and wrong, 
wrong. It is on record that the vicar rebuked Disraeli for 
travelling to London one Sunday after morning service, and 
requested him to set a better example. Disraeli replied a little 
coldly. Finally the vicar left, and Disraeli presented the Rev. 
Charles Whishaw Clubbe to the living. They remained very 
good friends. 

As might be expected, moving into Hughenden cost a great 
deal of money, but Disraeli was able to write to Mary Anne that 
the altogether admirable Colburn was eager to publish once more. 
Apart from his own books, Disraeli meditated a reissue of 
Isaac’s works which had run out of print. 

It is a sad thought that even the greatest and the most beautiful 
and charming in this world are at the mercy of money. In 1 849, 
financial tribulation overwhelmed Disraeli’s old friend Lady 
Blesring^on, and also D’Orsay, the sophisticated, the beautifiu, 
whose bills he had backed, whose advice hehad taken, whose hospi- 
^ity he had enjoyed. Not all Lady Blessington’s literary 
industry availed to save her from the wreck, and, of cotirse, 
D’Or^ never had much industry, literary or otherwise. It might 
be written of him: 
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“ As rich and purposeless as is the rose 
Thy ample doom is to be beautiful. 

Thee God created but to grow, not strive, 

And not to sufier, merely to be sweet.” 

The unhappy pair fled to Paris. They knew Louis Napoleon 
very well, a powerful ally. It is doubtful if Mary Anne minded 
very much about D'Orsay and Lady Blessington, but Disraeli 
wrote her a very proper letter, saying all the right things most 
beautifully. Not very long afterwards she died of apoplexy. 

Mary Anne could look back on those years between 1839 and 
1 849 with calm satisfaction. They had been his best years so 
far, and they were the years spent with her. The net result was 
leadership of his Party and the purchase of Hughenden. She was 
now fifty-seven and he forty-five. She saw no limit to the 
measure of his fame as long as she could mother him, counteract 
that timidity concerning life which had always been and always 
would be his great weakness, and keep him in sufficiently good 
health to let his brain function at its brilliant best. 

If no more than tact or courtliness were needed his triumph 
was assured. Let us take the Crystal Palace as an example. 
In 1851 it housed the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. A 
Colonel Sibthorpe (writes Mr. Buckle) described it as an 
“unwieldy, ill-devised, unwholesome castle of glass.” Disraeli, 
on the contrary, referred to it as “that enchanted pile which the 
sagacious taste and prescient philanthropy of an accomplished 
and enlightened Prince have raised for the glory of England, 
and the delight and instruction of two hemispheres.” 

In 1852 the Whig ministry fell, defeated by 135 votes to 
126. The Queen sent for Lord Derby. The noble lord, 
against Disraeli’s advice, still hankered ^er protection, thus 
losing his opportunity to unite the Conservative Party. For 
example, Palmerston refused to join Derby’s Government 
because, although he believed in a duty on foreign com, he could 
not contemplate, in the year 1852, any disturbance of Free 
Trade. Therefore Derby formed a Govermnent which did not 
include Palmerston, in which Disraeli became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mary Anne’s Dizzy was in ofiice at last. 

He became a member of a quaint Cabinet, Only three of them 
had ever held ofiice before. Sarah wrote to Mary Anne voicing 
a thousand congratulations. People who wanted something 
flocked to see her, she said, because they thought, apparently, 
that she had only to ask her brother, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, in order that he might grant their requests. George 
(Young England) Smythc said that, having hailed the dawn he 
had a right to salute the meridian, and kissed Mrs. Disraeli’s 
hand. Who shall say how much influence Mary Anne had 
exercised on Young England? 

The Press grumbled about Disraeli’s appointment as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If he was going to lead the House, 
how could he be Chancellor as well? At the time Queen 
Victoria actually did not care for the idea of his holding office. 
How strange are the changes time brings about! Still, every- 
thing arranged itself and he was able to inform Sarah that the 
Court was gracious and the Press amiable. 

pThen began that series of fascinating reports of the business 
of the House written by Disraeli for Queen Victoria, so diflFerent 
from the usual official style. They cannot be quoted here, but 
they recall the finest achievements of an unimaginably gifted 
gossip writer. Their charm and novelty were not lost on Her 
Majesty. Perhaps this Mr. Disraeli was not so undesirable after all. 

At this time it became the task of Mary Anne to acquaint 
the faithful Sarah with the news from day to day. Disraeli was 
handling a completely raw team in the House of Commons, 
Derby sat in the Lords and could do little to help, Disraeli 
said that he literally had not time to eat his meals, but this must 
be an exaggeration, Mary Anne would never have let him go 
hungry. 

In those days Maiy Anne and Disraeli made a new friend and 
the manner of the making suggests the most unplausible, if 
charming, kind of fairy tale. As far as Disraeli was concerned 
the friendship took on a romantic character, but Mary Anne 
had no cause to be jealous, since his admirer in this case was 
between seventy and eighty years of age. 

At Torquay there lived an old lady called Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams. She was a widow. She was bom Miss Mendez 
da Costa, of Jewish descent though she followed the Christian 
religion. We must remember here Disraeli’s reference to the 
Mendez da Costas in his sketch of his ancestry, referred to 
previously. Miss Mendez da Costa married a Colonel Brydges 
Willyams of the Cornish Militia. Commissions in the Militia 
seem to have been three a penny in those days if one possessed 
the necessary influence, hence the Colonelcy of Wyndham Lewis, 
also in the Militia. Probably it would have been a sad busmess 
to smd either Colonel Brydges Willyams or Colonel Wyndham 
lewis on a course at Wellington Barracks. 
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Colonel Brydges Willyams died, leaving his wife a widow 
without children, just as Colonel Wyndham Lewis died leaving 
Mary Anne a widow without children, and Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams continued to live at Torquay, a Wen of rest for many 
elderly widows with means of their own. 

Disraeli was a public man, and according to the lot of public 
men received many letters from strangers of both sexes which, 
very wisely, he ignored. Mrs. Brydges Willyams formed 
the habit of writing to him after he had made a celebrated speech 
or published a new book, and, as in the case of other unknown 
correspondents, he took no notice of her letters. 

It is, as a matter of fact, a queer feature of old ladies that 
they write to men of whom they read in the news. No author 
of any notoriety lacks his quota of letters from old ladies. They 
have nothing much to do, esteem their own opinions, and foist 
them on the notorious author, or public man, either agreeing 
with him or disagreeing. The distinction is vd^out a difference. 
All they want is a letter from a presumably interesting stranger, 
which will brighten their dull lives, for the lives of elderly 
widows are often singularly dull. 

Mrs. Brydges Willyams, as has been recorded, was not exactly 
in her first youth. In all her letters she displayed great intelli- 
gence and admired the Jewish race. This latter predilection 
attracted Disraeli’s attention. 

In 1851 Disraeli took his lawyer a letter from Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams. In it she said that she was about to make her will, 
and that she wanted Disraeli to be one of her executors. She 
added that her executors would be her residuary legatees to a 
substantial amount. 

Thereupon Disraeli hedged. He asked for time to consider 
and took six weeks. After that he wrote again that he was 
visiting Devonshire for political reasons, and so would give 
himself the honour of calling on Mrs. Brydges Willyams at 
Torquay. 

This news gave Mrs. Brydges Willyams considerable pleasure. 
She was a stout, sturdy old lady, fond of dogs, and could often 
• be seen stumping along with a couple of dogs on the lead. She 
possessed a cultivated literpy taste, and wrote most excellent 
letters. Although in the eighteen-^ies Torquay was a great 
deal more remote from London than it is to-day, this did not 
prevent her from keeping abreast of the times and taking a deep 
interest in all that went on in the world. 

She must have enjoyed robust health, because she gaye 
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robust expression to her thoughts; she was a fine old aristocrat 
a worthy descendant of the Mendez da Costas. ’ 

Disraeli duly called on her at Mount Braddon, Torquay, 
probably in the autumn of i8<pi, a brief visit which 
merely served as a reconnoitring expedition. The friendship 
began, as so many friendships have begun, with presents of 
books. Disraeli sent her Tancred, a tactful gift, since the novel 
deals with the Jewish race, to which she and he belonged, and 
Isaac’s Curiosities of Literature prefaced with the memoir by his 
son. 

For these books Mrs. Willyams expressed herself as duly 
grateful. Being a gallant old lady she was, although between 
seventy and eighty, going up to London to see the Great Exhibi- 
tion. She knew Disraeli was at Hughenden, but suggested 
that if he came to London while she was there they might meet 
at the Crystal Palace, which then housed the great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park. As it turned out the meeting never took place. 

This is the authoritative account given by Mr. Buckle, and 
puts out of court one by Froude, in which Mrs. Willyams is 
said to have met Disraeli at the fountain in the Crystal Palace 
and given him a packet which contained a bank-note for ;£iooo, 
vdth which to pay election expenses. 

The friendship persisted. Disraeli, continuing his presents 
of books, sent her his memoir of Lord George Bentinck, and 
also a portrait of himself. She addressed him as My dear Sir, 
and he addressed her as My dear Madam. In i85'3 with 
Mary Anne he paid a second visit to her at Torquay, and stayed 
a week; they were delighted with her and she with them. Mary 
Anne’s incalculable charm captivated her, and Mary Anne 
always loved anyone who admired her Dizzy. 

This episode of Mrs. Brydges Willyams forms yet one more 
remarkable example of Disraeli’s attraction for women older 
than himself, and their attraction for him. They form a dis- 
tinguished and remarkable company: Sara Austen and old 
Lady Cork in his earlier days, then Lady Blessington, whose 
wisdom he imbibed freely, whose marked personality he admired 
so greatly; then Mary Anne, whom he loved and married, and 
afterwards Mrs. Brydges Willyams. Of further interest is the 
frict that Lady Blessington, Mary Anne, and Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams were all three widows. 

One of Disraeli’s peculiarities was that a correspondent 
, to whom he could pour out all his thoughts on the political 
situation and other topics farmed an essential part of his life. 
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Hitherto this correspondent had been his sister Sarah and 
gradually Mrs. Willyams began to replace Sarah in this respect. 
Mrs. Willyams, if the truth must be told, wrote much better 
letters than Sarah. Moreover Mrs. Willyams seems to have 
enjoyed sound literary judgment, and so Disraeli, on his literary 
side, could write to her more or less as to an equal. Naturally 
his letters to her showed a formality not seen in those to Sarah, 
but apart from that there is occasionally a touch of patronage, 
condescension, or writing down to one’s audience in the letters 
to Sarah. He would hardly have taken Sarah’s views on literary 
topics so seriously as those of Mrs. Willyams. At any rate he 
told her that her criticism of one of his books was brilliant. 
That is a handsome tribute from an author to an admirer, since 
few authors take kindly to criticism. 

They were both lovers of flowers, gardens, and the country, 
and exchanged views on these favourite topics. In no sense need 
Mary Anne feel herself left out in the cold, because she often 
replaced her Dizzy as a correspondent when great affairs 
occupied all his time. Besides, she accompanied him every year 
on a visit to Torquay, where they took rooms in a hotel, and saw 
as much as possible of Mrs. Willyams. 

Also, Mary Anne was a great gardener and here she found a 
fervent ally in Mrs. Willyams, who sent her cuttings from the 
milder climate of Torquay to plant at Hughenden, while they 
exchanged as well cut flowers from their respective gardens. 
Presents of fish also arrived from Mrs. Willyams, including 
prawns, which Disraeli described poetically as the rosy tribute 
of Torbay. 

The thought arises inevitably as to whether this long and 
carefully pursued friendship of the Disraelis for Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams arose purely from delight in her company, her letters, 
and her presents of fish and roses, or whether it was influenced 
largely by the knowledge that, as her executor, Disraeli would 
inherit a considerable sum when she died, unless her disposition 
changed and she altered her will. To put the point orutally, 
were they so assiduous merely in order to keep her in a good 
temper? 

A devil’s advocate could put forward the plea that Mary 
Anne had a most practical, housekeeperly mind and great 
common sense, that she knew her life interest in Wyndham 
Lewis’ estate would cease at her death, and that in the nature of 
things she would die before her dear Dizzy. The burden of 
his debts and the interest on borrowed money still remained. 
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Money, she was sadly aware, would always slip through his 
fingers. What happened, for example, when Isaac died? 
Disraeli, instead of using his inheritance to regularise his financial 
position, proceeded at once to the purchase of Hughenden and 
involved himself still more deeply. 

Therefore, Mary Anne might have said to herself, if a rich 
old lady down in Devonshire, much older than Mary Anne, 
chose to admire Dizny and make him her heir, it was only 
common sense for Dizzy’s wife to propitiate the old lady by 
every means in her power. Similar thoughts might well have 
occurred to Disraeli. 

Conversely we must remember that he showed always an 
unfailing chivalry and kindness towards women, particularly 
towards those older than himself; also the strong bond of race 
linked Mrs. Willyams to him. Beyond that, he had for ki nsT ne n, 
according to his own theory, the Medinas and the Laras, and 
she was born a Mendez da Costa. More important than all the 
rest, perhaps, she admired him, and admiration was as necessary 
to him as air to breathe. He could never have enough admira- 
tion; it neutralised the sense of inferiority with which he was bom, 
which he would cariy to the grave. Even in hours of triumph 
over Gladstone in his heart of hearts he never forgot that Glad- 
stone was educated at Eton and Oxford and owed no man a 
penny piece, that generations of Glynnes lay behind Mrs. 
Gladstone, she was related to four Prime Ministers, and her 
family appeared on the Plantagenet Roll. 

We may conclude that, while Disraeli kept his prospective 
l^cy in mind, he would have behaved just as charmingly 
towards Mrs. Willyams had no legacy existed. The same 
conclusion applies to Mary Anne, 

She was the kindest creature in the world, and Mrs. Willyams 
admired Dizzy. Mary Anne would have thought her an 
imbecile had she done other than admire Dizzy, but the fact of 
her admiration rendered her sympathetic. Besides, Mary Anne 
could not have possessed a mean and grasping disposition, 
because her handwriting proves the contrary. 

To anyone with even an elementary knowledge of graphology, 
the handwriting of Mary Anne is full of interest. To b^[in with 
the lines slant upward from left to right across her notepaper, 
Aus showij^ her to be courageous and an optimist. The writiig 
tt^lf » Urge, indicatir^ generosity, and extremely firm. In 
places she seems positively to dig the pen into the paper. It 
has a certain amount of ornament, chiefly confined to the tails 
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of y’s, g’s, etc., bearing witness to the vanity to which she 
confessed when she analysed her character and Dizzy’s in 
parallel columns, but the tendency to ornament is restrained 
so that the vanity could not have been pronounced. 

Certainly it is not the handwriting of a mean, grasping 
person who would plot and scheme unceasingly in order to 
gain money. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, just as Disraeli 
married Mary Anne not for her money, as most people supposed, 
but qualities in her which made an irresistible appeal to some- 
thing in his nature, so he entered upon and preserved a friendship 
for Mrs. Willyams for similar reasons. A common feature of 
the two cases was that both ladies had money, but Disraeli 
would not have troubled his head about either had money 
constituted her sole attraction. 

Mary Anne and Dizzy did not only tell Mrs. Willyams about 
flowers and trees, and the trout he caught and sent her and the 
fluctuations of politics, but about family troubles, such as the 
death of Jem’s wife, who became a bride, a mother and a corpse 
in eight months, and the death of Sarah in 1859. Mary Anne 
herself sent the news in order to break it personally to Mrs. 
Willyams. 

So the friendship continued, with the constant exchange of 
letters and presents, and the Disraelis’ annxial visit to Torquay 
until 1863 when Mrs. Willyams died. She had never visited 
Hughenden during her life, but she longed very greatly to be 
buried in the family vault in Hughenden Church. 

Hie vault in the church had been closed, and the Rev. Charles 
Whishaw Clubbe said it could not be opened. Therefore 
Disraeli had a vault made in the churchyard and there Mrs. 
Willyams was buried. He declared that neither Mary Anne nor 
he should be buried in the churchyard vault, but so they were in 
due time, and the three friends share the same grave and the 
same monument. 

Mrs. Willyams left ,^40,000, and Disraeli inherited more 
than ,^30,000 of this. Naturally the legacy made a great difier- 
ence to his financial affairs, because, for all Mary Anne’s careful 
housekeeping, it had been difficult in the first years at Hughenden 
to make bofri ends meet. As it happened, 1863 brought yet 
another windfall in the shape of money. 

Early in the year, Andrew Montagu, a very rich Yorkshire- 
man, one of those Yorkshire squires whose four-in-hands 
Disraeli had admired in his youth, on his way up to Scotland to see 
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Ix)ckhart and Scott about that ill-fated newspaper Th& Representa- 
tive^ asked to be told how he could employ his money most use- 
fully to assist the Conservative Party. Someone suggested that the 
best thing he could do was to buy up Disraeli’s debts, and let him 
pay the rate of interest a bank would charge instead of the 
extortionate interest charged by moneylenders. After a conference 
with a friend of Disraeli’s, Montagu took over the debts against a 
mortgage on Hu^henden and charged 3 per cent for his money. 

Thus a load of anxiety became lifted from Mary Anne. All 
they possessed with which to meet the expenses of keeping up 
Hughenden and the house at Grosvenor Gate, entertaining, and 
travelling, was her ,(^4000 or ^5000. a year, the revenue from 
Disraeli’s books, and his ministerial salary when in office. 
Isaac’s legacy had gone towards buying Hughenden. The 
legacy from Mrs. Brydges Williams and the saving on interest 
placed them in a comfortable condition for the first time in their 
married lives. 

Mary Anne deserved financial comfort if ever any woman 
did, for she had contributed magnificently in courage, love, tact, 
and energy towards Disraeli’s success. When first he took 
office, she was, in his own phrase, very gay and ubiquitous. She 
did not stop at gaiety and ubiquity. Mr. Sykes,_in his biography, 
reproduces in facsimile a note she wrote on this occasion to her 
dear Dizzy. It runs: 

“Bless you, my darling I Your own happy, devoted vdfe 
wishes you joy. I hope you will make as good a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as you have been a husband to your 
affectionate Mary Anne.” 

This is the perfect letter of a perfect wife, and it is not without 
reason that in the preface to SyW, Disraeli described Mary Anne 
as a perfect wife. 

With the passing of time her responsibilities increased, for 
Disraeli came more and more to depend on her. Lady Blessing- 
ton was dead, and Mrs. Willyams was dead. Sarah had died 
towards the end of 1 8 59. In the autumn she stayed with Mary 
Anne at Hughenden, and all through the visit Mary Anne 
marked sadly the increasing delicacy of Sarah. Perhaps the main- 
spring of Sarah’s life had run down; for her existence meant 
doing good to others, and now no one needed her very much. 
Isaac, her father, was dead; Ralph and Jem, her brothers, were 
out in the world, the old home at Bradcnham had been broken 
up,. and Mary Anne sufficed for Dis. Meredith, Sarah’s lover, 
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lay dead long since in Cairo, and she would love no more. The 
mere mechanism of life, eating and drinking and keeping a 
home for herself, interested her very little. Her need was to be 
wanted or perish, it could no longer be fulfilled, and so, meta- 
phorically speaking, she turned her face to the wall and begged 
the God of her fathers to let her depart in peace. 

Disraeli wrote of her as she lay dying to Lady Londonderry, 
that she was a person of great intelligence and charm — one of 
those persons who are the soul of a house and the angelic spirit 
of a family. Unless he disposed of a reach-me-down rhetoric 
which flowed automatically whatever was toward, and few do, 
the tribute is too perfectly expressed for sincere grief. It is to 
be feared that Disraeli was one of the many who took from poor 
Sarah without giving an equal amount in return. She ofiered him 
admiration and sent him geraniums to lighten the gloom of his 
rooms in Duke Street, but nothing in all their correspondence 
suggests that he ever gave her anything. 

To become a great man one must be an egoist, using all and 
sundry to the fullest advantage without necessarily maHng any 
return, because to take is strength and to give is weakness, and 
the great man and the egoist cannot afibrd to be weak. Sarah, 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven, gave perpetually to her 
brilliant brother, considering the opportunity to give a privilege. 

For all her merit, and it was manifold, Sarah remained to 
her brilliant brother little more than an audience. This is the 
lot of the Sarahs of this life, and for some inexplicable reason 
they are content. 

Nothing in the wide world is so dead as dead politics. Thread- 
ing a path through the politics of the mid-nineteenth century, 
one is struck by die remoteness and banality of it all, the com- 
plete divorce between the aristocracy and the so-called common 
people, who could do nothing to help themselves, being on 
the one hand illiterate, and on the other unable in the mass to 
vote at elections. One becomes indescribably bored with the 
inexpugnable power, enjoyed for no apparent reason other than 
territorial and family consequence, by the Palmerstpns, Derby% 
Lord John Russells and the rest. The rise jbf a Disraeli makes 
a refreshing change, but even in his cais the wire-pulling, 
back-scratching, casuistry, and tactical expediency become 
infinitely wearisome to anyone but a politician. The country 
and the people mean little, and dishii^ the Whigs, or passing 
into law some contentious bill which has provided a Party back- 
ground in Government after Gtovemment means everything. - 
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In December, 1 852, Disraeli, introducing his budget, spoke 
for five hours, a heroic feat at least. He was recovering from 
influenza, and Mary Anne at home became almost mntic. 
Little notes were sent to her as to his progress. She learned at 
nine o’clock that he had spoken for nearly four hours. At ten 
o’clock they told her he had just finished and looked very tired, 
and that they would send him home as soon as possible. The 
Queen, impressed by the effort, sent congratulations, and 
Lyndhurstwrote lyrically to Mary Anne regarding the triumphof 
her Dizzy. 

Unfortunately, on a division the Government was defeated by 
305 votes to 286 and Disraeli’s budget lost. The Government 
resigned, in a cloud of polite words, and Mary Anne had to carry 
on without Disraeli’s salary as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

England then became the prey to the horrors of a Coalition 
Government. 

In spite of Mary Anne’s bland influence Disraeli and Glad- 
stone burst into a most acrimonious correspondence, not about 
the tottering Empire, or the repeal of the Corn Laws, or the Irish 
Question, or any other of the current mares’ nests, but the 
furniture in Downing Street to be taken over by the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Gladstone) from the old (Disraeli). In 
particular there was a robe, passed down, according to Gladstone, 
from one Chancellor to another, which, he said, he would be 
happy to receive. He never did receive it. Disraeli involved him 
in a fog of furniture and kept the robe, which he had bought. 

The acrimonious correspondence in the beginning began 
“Dear Sir” or “My dear Sir,” but towards the end lapsed into the 
third person so that “Mr. W. E. Gladstone has read with regret 
and pain the note which he received last ni^ht from Mr. Dis- 
raeli.” On the whole Disraeli had right on his side. 

In 1 853, Maty Anne experienced the joy of sharing a triumph 
with her dear Dizzy, Lord Derby, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, put down Disraeli for an honorary degree, and he went 
up to receive it wondering what would happen to him at the hands 
or the underg^uates. Mary Anne sat in the Ladies’ Gallery 
prepared to rejoice. She, at least, had no doubts. As happens so 
often with women, she was justified of her faith. 

The undergraduates greeted him with roars of applause. 
When he sat down, he put his eyeglass to his eye, and raked the 
Ladies’ Gallery for a sight of Mary Anne. Having found her he 
raised his hand, to his lips and sent her a kiss. They were fellow 
adventurers, and his triumph should be her triumph. 
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In the autumn poor Maty Anne became very ill. She was 
sixty-one and the fourteen years of her married life with Disraeli, 
every one of them replete with vicissitudes, had been enough to 
try the strength of a middle-aged lady, however greatly endowed 
with health and spirits. One might describe her life throughout 
those years as happy but harassed. 

Even Disraeli, aged forty-nine, felt the strmn. He was 
always on the edge of triumph and then, just as everything 
seemed about to fall into his hands, fate intervened and he found 
himself in the wilderness once more, confronting a Coalition 
Government under Lord Aberdeen, of whom he had written that 
“his temper, naturally morose, has become licentiously peevish.” 

The reaction from all these ups and downs could not but 
have its effect on Mary Anne. She had suffered the grief of 
Isaac’s death and removed to Hughenden, arranged the furni- 
ture, staffed the household, cut walks in the woods, planted 
shrubs, corresponded with Mrs. Willyams, agonised over Dizzy’s 
five-hour budget speech, walked three hundred miles at Cassel, 
kept an eye on Grosvenor Gate, survived financial crises, been 
gay and ubiquitous, looked pretty, said the right thing to Glad- 
stone, and permitted the bright young spirits of Young England 
to lay themselves at her little feet. All this cost a great deal of 
effort at her time of life. 

Consequently she found herself in a state of acute nervous 
debility. Disraeli remarked sorrowfully to Lord Londonder^ 
that she was the soul of his house and managed all his domestic 
affmrs, and to find Mary Anne in the deptns of neurasthenia 
revolutionised his life. With her invariably gallant courage she 
struggled agmnst her afflictions and could manage to depart from 
Hughenden in November on a round of visits. A little later 
Lord Derby asked Disraeli to stay at Knowsley, but did not 
include Mary Anne in the invitation. It may have comforted her 
to be told that Knowsley was a wretched house, yet very vast. 

In the following January Mary Anne relapsed and saw her 
doctor while passing through London. Unfortunately she also 
caught influenza and almost died of it down at Hughenden. 
Disraeli contracted the disease himself and became moderately 
piteous, his usual frame of mind when visited with physical 
afflictions, particularly if deprived of Mary Anne’s skilled 
household management. A more helpless person in the conduct 
of his domestic ^airs never lived. Deprived of some competent 
woman to look after him he merely quivered like a shorn lamb in 
a snowstorm, hoping to heaven some other competent woman. 
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moved by the pathos of his situation, would come to th{ 
rescue. 

Fortunately for him, Mary Anne survived. She had sworn 
never to hear him speak in the House until he became Prime 
Minister, and she rather wanted to hear him speak in the House. 
She was getting old now, but old women are tenacious oHife and 
ambitious, and Mary Anne refused to let influenza rob her of the 
sight of Dizzy in Prime-Ministerial glory addressing a House of 
Commons which hung on his words. 

Mary Anne recovered, and Disraeli recovered, and in January, 
1855, the Coalition fell, defeated by a majority of 157. The 
Queen sent for Lord Derby. He failed to form a Government, 
Palmerston became Prime Minister, and Disraeli found himself 
doomed to the wilderness once more at the age of fifty. Not a 
very encouraging state of affairs for Mary Anne at sixty-two, 
scarcely recovered from acute nervous debility. 

Yet there were consolations. Mary Anne and her Dizzy 
dined at the Palace in 1 856. The Queen said that being an early 
riser and addicted to cold shower baths ihe never caught cold. 

In the summer they betook themselves to Spa, because 
Disraeli had been told to drink the waters, and where he went 
Mary Anne went also. She was a seasoned traveller by now, but 
the days had gone by when, as at Cassel, she would get up at 
half-past five, and walk three hundred miles in three months. 
Queen Victoria might take her cold showers and welcome, but 
Queen Victoria was only thirty-seven. Dizzy now suflFered from 
nervous debility, and Mary Anne found herself completely 
occupied with the care of him. In combating his nervous 
debility she probably forgot about her own. 

Spa she found exceedingly gay and pretty "mth lime trees and 
a vast concourse of carriages. Disraeli wrote to Mrs. Willyams 
and referred to the water of the Spa as “the renovating element” 
which suggests that he could not have felt quite so intensely ill 
as he claimed to feel. 

They lingered on happily at Spa seeing a few people, but 
not too many. They had quitted England without leaving an 
address, and so no letters or political rumours came to trouble 
their solitude. Disraeli was tired of effacing himself on behalf of 
Derby, who never showed any courage in a political crisis, and 
long^ for peace. Mary Anne longed for it equally with him. 
At present they were out of office and looked like remrining 
there, so why not make the most of a holiday. 

Dreaming, she recaptured the days of her honeymoon when 
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also they had crossed to the Continent after those first few days 
in the rain at Tunbridge Wells. You could gamble, or go to 
concerts, or follow the crowd in any other of its diversions, but 
they cared for none of these things. They sought only peace, 
the society of a few people, and a slow regaining of health. 

Mary Anne enjoyed her summer and autumn. She felt 
stronger and happier than she could remember feeling for some 
time. In September they returned leisurely to England and 
went down to Torquay to visit Mrs. Willyams. After that the 
peace and repose of Hughenden seemed very welcome. 

Roaming about the house and gardens she saw with that 
practical glance of hers that this tree needed pruning and that 
border planting, this room renovating and that rearranging. 
At length she found her calm shattered. Dizzy began to 
exhibit renewed energy, as always after experiencing the tran- 
quillity of Hughenden. They left for London and proceeded 
thence to Paris because Dizzy had arranged some mysterious 
meeting with Napoleon III. 

In Paris there are other things beside politics to interest 
a woman and Mary Anne never lost her love for frocks. Besides, 
she found herselt fSted extensively. Dining at the Tuileries 
she sat beside the Emperor and Dizzy beside the Empress. 

Unfortunately the political side of the expedition prospered 
but mildly. Napoleon conceived a very moderate opinion of 
Disraeli, thus showing himself a poor judge of men. They 
returned home with little accomplished from Disraeli’s point 
of view, but Mary Anne knew exactly what was being worn or 
going to be worn. Success in the world of Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments seemed as elusive as ever, but Mary Anne had courage 
and Disraeli knew himself to be indispensable. Some day 
Derby, with his whist and billiards and racing, would find that 
all these, coupled with gout, precluded the leadership of a Party, 
or else the Party might tire of Derby, except that no Party 
would dare to tire of a nobleman so influentid. 

It seemed practically impossible to combine influence with 
political flair. Disraeli’s political strategy made Derby look 
like an infant in arms, but Derby was a national figure. 

The intrigues went on, the Ijackstairs gossip, the political 
dinners, the secessions and acquisitions, the quarrels and bicker- 
ings and reconciliations. Out of this muddy maelstrom some 
tangible result would emerge some day. Till then Mary Anne, 
with restored gaiety and Paris frocks, became once more the 
life and soul of her London world. 
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Palmerston was Prime Minister (1857), seventy-three years 
of age, hale, hearty, skilful and popular. The elections retinod 
him a large majority. There was nothing, obviously, to be 
expected from him for Mary Anne’s Dizzy. ’ 

Palmerston enjoyed the most prodigious vitality. Mr. 
Buckle quotes two characteristic anecdotes of him. 

At the age of eighty, after a division in the House, at three 
o’clock in the morning, Palmerston scrambled up a wearying 
staircase to the ladies’ gallery. The door of the ladies’ galm 
opened, Lady Palmerston came out, and they embraced. Disraeli 
commented on the event: “What pluck — ^to mount those dreadful 
stairs at three o’clock in the morning at eighty years of age!” 

The other anecdote was supplied to Disraeli by Speaker 
Denison, and refers to Palmerston at the beginning of his last 
session. The Speaker advised a young man who had dined 
with Palmerston to make a memorandum in this fashion: 

“Dined with the Prime Minister (Lord Palmerston) who was 
upwards of eighty years of age. He ate for dinner two plates of 
turtle soup; he was then served very amply to a plate of cod and 
oyster sauce; he then took zpSti; afterwards he was helped to 
two very greasy-looking entries; he then despatched a plate of 
roast mutton; there then appeared before him the largest, and 
to my mind the hardest, slice of ham that ever figured on the 
table of a nobleman, yet it disappeared, just in time to answer the 
inquiry of his butler, ‘Snipe, my loro, or pheasant?’ He in- 
stantly replied ‘Pheasant,’ thus completing his ninth dish of 
meat at that meal.” 

The fact that Palmerston at eighty years of age struggled up 
a long flight of strirs at three in the morning to kiss Lady 
Palmerston gives no cause for surprise, because his and hers 
remains one of the great romances in history. Lady Palmerston 
was one of the most influential and honoured of Mary Anne’s 
rivals in the political world. 

Lady Palmerston had a grave and classic beauty and surely 
the loveliest mouth ever possessed by a woman. She was born 
Emily Mary Lamb in 1787, five years before Mary Anne, the 
only daughter of the first Viscount Melbourne. Her brother 
William, eight years older than she, became the Lord Melbourne 
to whom Caroline Norton used to wave from her little flat in 
Store’s Gate as he passed on his way to the House, who guided 
the infant footsteps of Queen Victoria in the way they should 
go with such charm and discretion. 

Emily was brought up purely as a butterfly, to be charming, 
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graceful, attractive, and an ornament of the great world in which 
she moved. She learned to dance, to sing, to read aloud, to 
sew, and to write from her governess, and the art of listenmg 
and conversation from her father’s friends who came to the 
house. For exercise she rode and hunted, walked, and danced. 
The waltz was just coming into fashion, to be cursed in verse 
as highly improper by Byron, of all people. He wrote that it 
did not leave much mystery for the marriage night. 

She was fair, with blue eyes and a pink and white complexion, 
and very lovely. 

Palmerston was not her first husband. In 180^, at the age 
of eighteen she married Earl Cowper. She was so beautiml 
and so brilliant that she became instantly one of the leaders of 
society in spite of her youth. She shared her throne with Lady 
Tankerville, Lady Jersey, and Lady Willoughby, who, between 
them, ruled with a rod of iron over Almack’s, which was the 
haunt of all the most distinguished people of the period. They 
shouldered the responsibility of refusing admission to tie Duke 
of Wellington, because he arrived after 1 1 p.m., and the Duke, 
a disciplinarian himself, went meekly away. Lady Cowper was 
a member of the committee, and they drew the line so firmly 
that in 1814, six only of the officers of the Foot Guards had 
the entree to Almack’s. 

At the time Lord Palmerston figured largely as a man of 
fashion, and Lady Jersey and Lady Cowper approved of him 
greatly. Lady Cowper held a great attraction for him and they 
wrote letters to each other, chiefly on the subject of politics, for 
which Lady Cowper possessed an almost iincanny instinct. 
Lord Melbourne, her brother, at the height of his power, trusted 
her implicitly and asked her advice frequently. In those days 
women of Lady Cowper’s type exercised a tremendous influence 
in politics, not directly, but indirectly throi^h their charm, wit, 
and knowledge of the world. 

She bore three children, a son and two daughters, of whom 
the elder, also called Emily, had a distressing tdent for reciting. 
A number of men, particularly Lord Palmerston, admired Lady 
Cowper greatly, and it is not remarkable that she became, on 
occasion, the subject of gossip. Shortly after Lord Cowper’s 
death in 1837, she and Lord Palmerston became engaged. 
They were married in 1839. 

From this point we see a remarkable parallel between her 
life and Mary Anne’s. At the time of her second marris^e, 
Lady Palmerston was fifty-two, but, like Mary Anne, she had 

p 
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remained youthful-looking and beautiful, and only, like Mary 
Anne, during her second marriage did her character and influence 
attain their full development. 

She also fell and remained passionately in love with her 
second husband and concentrated all her thoughts and ambi- 
tions on him. Henceforward her one object in life was to further 
his political career, which she proceeded to do by the exercise of 
all her beauty and influence. 

Like Mary Anne and Disraeli they were married lovers. 
She could not bear to be separated from him and always began 
her letters “My dearest love.” She rejoiced when Palmerston 
became Prime Minister in 1855, an office he had never held 
before, but deplored the amount of time he was obliged to devote 
to ministerial business because she saw so little of him in 
consequence. 

She and he remained perfect lovers to the end. She seems 
to have fulfilled all his needs in the way of companionship, at 
times even acting as his secretary, so that his friends remained 
few in number. Thus it is not surprising that he climbed up to 
the Ladies’ Gallery at three a.m. in order to kiss her. 

She survived him, and when he knew he was dying he made the 
greatest efforts to hide from her how ill he was, just as Mary Anne, 
when she knew she had cancer, concealed the fact from Disraeli. 

Thus, in the Palmerstons, Mary Anne and her Dizzy faced 
a family combination as powerful as their own, vrith the 
additional advantage that Lady Palmerston came of a great 
family with immense political influence. 

In the election of 1857 Cobden and Bright, among others, 
lost their seats, but Disraeli was returned unopposed. The 
country had survived the Crimean War, and was about to face 
the Indian Mutiny. The Princess Royal became engaged to 
Rcince Frederick William of Prussia. 

Disraeli occupied himself greatly with the Indian question. 
He condemned British policy in India, making pregnant 
remarks such as: “The rise and fall of empires are not mairs 
of greased cartridges. (It was alleged that new cartridges 
issued to native troops were greased with fat from cows and 
pigs, which would shock the religious susceptibilities of Moham- 
medans and Hindus.) Such results are occasioned by adequate 
caus^ and by an accumulation of adequate causes.” 

Gladstone, on the other hand, characteristically enough was 
lashing himself into a frenzy over the Divorce Bill. The Indian 
Mutiny did not interest him. 
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When the Session ended on August 28th, Mary Anne and 
Disraeli retired as usual to Hughenden for rest and refreshment. 
She engaged in the peaceful pursuits of the place. Disraeli 
also rusticated, except for occasional exertions such as addressing 
a farmers’ dinner. Everyone considered that the Government 
must continue indefinitely and that no one could supplant 
Palmerston. Mary Anne reflected that her Dizzy was now 
fifty-three, and she sixty-five. Perhaps after all she would never 
hear him speak in Parliament because perhaps he was destined 
never to become Prime Minister and she had sworn either to 
hear him speak as Prime Minister or not at all. Then she 
remembered her original prophecy of long ago and laughed at 
her fears. She had taken her part in politics for too many years 
not to remember that in politics the unexpected always happens. 

It happened early in 1858. 

In spite of Disraeli’s attacks, the Government of India Bill 
was read a first time on February 1 8th by a majority of 145. 
On the following night the second reading of the Conspiracy 
Bill was lost by a majority of 19, and Palmerston resigned. 

Thus Mary Anne’s Dizzy came back to ofiice, for the Queen 
sent for Lord Derby. 

As usual Lord Derby went out into the wilderness seeking 
members for his Government. Lord Grey and Gladstone 
refused his offer. Glancing through history it is odd how 
eminent politicians, statesmen, call them what you will, take up a 
purely personal standpoint in these crises. Their attitude is 
never: “What can I do for my country?’’ but “How will this 
affect myself?” Finally, Lord Derby formed his Government, 
the names of whose members look, as was usual at the period, 
like a page out of a peerage. The only untitled members were 
B. Disraeli (Chancellor of the Exchequer), J. W. Henley 
(President of the Board of Trade) and S. H. Walpole (Home 
Secretary). This was Lord Derby’s second Cabinet. 

The Court was pleased. So was Mary Anne. 

The Conservative Government started life in a very delicate 
state of health. They were at the mercy of the House of 
Commons. They had no majority. Someone pointed this out 
to Disraeli, who inquired blandly where the majority was, and 
who had it? No one could tell him, so Derby’s Government 
continued. 

He stayed at Windsor Castle in April, writing thence affec- 
tionately to Mary Anne. The Queen was very gracious, the 
Prince also. One was in power again, even though tottering. 
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Disraeli, in liis Budget, adopted a point of view which should 
endear him to all taxpayers. It was that income tax should not 
be retained permanently. lie said: 

“The feeling of the community generally of the inequality, 
of the injustice, and of the odious nature of this tax, has 
unfortunately been sanctioned and concurred in by all those 
statesmen who have felt tire necessity of levying it.” 

He tliercfore provided for the ultimate extinction of the 
tax by postponing redemption of debt. He also invented the 
device of a penny stamp on cheques which continued ever 
since until the stamp was increased to twopence. 

Unfortunately, Mary Anne could not look forward to extended 
triumphs because the Conservative Government of 1858 was a 
sad Government, it had no majority and no power. It could 
originate nothing and must perforce lend a willing eat to every- 
one. Such Governments are not long-lived. 

How'ever, an act of supreme importance distinguished its 
tenure of office, namely, the taking over of the authority of 
the East India Company by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. It also passed an act permitting Jews to enter 
Parliament. 

The installation of Lord Stanley as Secretary of State for 
India led to a certain amount of friction with the Court. Disraeli 
managed, by the exercise of that influence he could always exert 
over other men when he chose, to induce a spirit of reasonableness 
and placate everyone. Thus Mary Anne was able to write to 
Mrs. Brydges Willyams that the Queen was all kindness to Dis. 

About this time the old question of Reform cropped up once 
more, causing as usual endless quarrels and remminations. 
It was far too complicated to consider in detail here, but 
Disraeli made a brilliant speech, enabling Mary Anne to write 
triumphantly about him to Mrs. Brydges Willyams. How that 
old lady must have licked her lips down in Torquay at receiving 
first-hand information from the wife of the Chancellor of die 
Exchequer as to the Government’s fortunes. Actually, no one 
liked Reform, a contentious, invidious affair bound to land its 
sponsors in unpopularity with some section of the community. 

Disraeli, as taual, compromised and cajoled, reconciled people, 
and spolte brilliantly. In spite of all his efforts, on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill the Government was defeated. 
Thereupon Parliament was dissolved. Mary Anne’s Dizzy 
was out in the cold s^aia, but she wrote to Mrs. Brydges 
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Willyams insisting on the fact that the Government did not 
resign. 

In the general election of 18 5^9 Disraeli had great hopes, 
but the Conservative gains did not equal his anticipations. 
Meanwhile he was endeavouring to bring Derby and Palmerston 
together, but Palmerston refused to hear the voice of the 
charmer. No doubt Lady Palmerston, the sister of Lord 
Melbourne, a lady of the most acute political sagacity, had a 
voice in the matter, for both Palmerston and Melbourne sat 
at her feet and imbibed her wisdom. Lord Palmerston felt 
convinced that the elections would bring him to power even if 
no one else believed it. He wrote ever so politely, with almost 
cruel politeness in fact, to Disraeli, declining, so to speak, to 
touch pitch and be defiled. 

Disraeli therefore looked in other directions for help,, to 
no particular ptirpose. When Parliament met he spoke, and 
wrote to Mary Anne that it was the best speech of his life. It 
may have been, but in the result it made no difference. The 
Government were beaten by 13 votes and resigned. Palmarston 
was to be Prime Minister from 1859 till 1865. 

It is tedious to follow the ups and downs of these successive 
Governments, and watch the Conservatives, when reform, so- 
called, is in their mind, bidding for a ;^io franchise, the Liberals 
responding with a ;^9 fianchise, the Conservatives coming back 
widi an ;^8 or franchise, and so on. Equally it was tedious 
to Mary Anne. She was getting rather an old lady, born in 
1792, in the era of the French Revolution, which everyone had 
rather forgotten about. She was thirteen years old at the date 
of the Battle of Trafalgar, which everyone had forgotten about 
too. She married Wyndham Lewis in the Waterloo year, and 
now the Duke surviv^ merely as a venerable relic, more or less 
deaf, a remarkable public figure, but not very executive. He 
moved slowly through drawing-rooms revered by all on account 
of old forgotten far-off things and battles long ago, merely 
ejaculating “Hal” when spoken to. Mary Anne began definitely 
to belong to the Waterloo era, and a generation had arisen in the 
meantime which knew not Waterloo, just as a generation has 
arisen to-day which knew not the Great War. Yet just as to-day, 
the generation which knew the Great War prevails, so in Mary 
Anne’s day the generation which knew Waterloo prev^led, but 
it was passing. 

She felt that she was passing, and her Dizzy also, even if 
h« remained her junior by twelve years. She could recall 
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politicians or statesmen of fame who had proved themselves in 
their early years, and yet her Dis had figured merely as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in two declining Governments, and now, in 
1 859, he was fifty-five. Could her dreams ever come true, with 
Palmerston settled so firmly in office? 

So many things had happened since she married him. Isaac 
was gone, and Maria, and now Sarah. Disraeli, speaking 
about the mystical affection of a sister, mourned her deeply. 
He lamented that she was his only sister, his first and ever- 
faithful friend. For Sarah it must have been to some extent a 
happy release. She had spent her life for others, and others 
had not done a very great deal for her. She went to her last 
home owed rather than owing. 

Mary Anne, though ageing, continued her brave efforts. In 
i860 the Queen reviewed the Volunteers in Hyde Park, and 
Mary Anne, whose house in (jrosvenor Gate overlooked Hyde 
Park, invited seven hundred members of the beau monde. Where 
she put them all heaven alone knows, but it was a gallant gesture. 
Mary Anne must have kept the flag flying socially in those days, 
for we find Disraeli confessing to Mrs. Brydges Willyams that 
Mary Anne told him it was a brilliant social season, because he 
never went anywhere to sec for himself. 

The Prince Consort died in December, 1861. His was a 
tragedy of devotion to his adopted country and overwork. He 
visited Camberley to inspect the new buildings of the Staff College 
at Sandhurst, and proceeded thence to Cambridge to see the Prince 
of Wales, who was then in residence. On returning home he 
developed a chill, and his enfeebled constitution proved incapable 
of throwing it off. He told the Queen she was a good lirfe 
wtfe, and died as inconspicuously as he had lived, leaving 
Victoria heart-broken. As so often happens she appreciated 
him far more in death than in life. It never occurred to her 
while he was_ alive that he overworked, but after his death she 
referred to him constantly as “my angel." 

Before his death, in the early part of the year, Mary Anne 
had enjoyed a ^eat triumph, being invited by the Queen to 
stay at Windsor in company with her Dizzy. Both she and he 
were enraptured. It was a very notable compliment on the p^ 
of Her Majesty to ask the wife of the leader of the Opposition 
to_ stay with her. Cabinet Ministers were asked frequently 
without their vrives, Disraeli himself, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been in'rited to Windsor without Mary Aime. 

This seems to ftam another example of Queen Victoria’s 
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astounding common sense and gift of seeing below the surface 
where people were in question. There had been a time when 
she and the Prince Consort doubted the sincerity of Disraeli, 
but those days were over. They perceived him to be sincere, 
and the one thing Queen Victoria could not endure was a 
humbug. The visit of Mary Anne and Disraeli to Windsor 
created much stir, so that even Lord Derby inquired what 
happened, and Disraeli replied, a shade loftily one imagines, 
for Derby had tried his patience on more than one occasion, 
that they were very gracious and communicative. 

Moreover, the Queen maintained a very high standard for 
wives, and by this time all the world knew Mary Anne as the 
perfect wife. The Queen approved. Again, Mary Anne had 
encountered social difficulties during her career as Disraeli’s 
wife; various great ladies. My Lady This and My Lady That, 
looked down on her and considered her, with her demonstrative 
affection for a husband much younger than herself, a figure of 
fun. Much information reaches Royal ears from one source 
and another; the Queen invited Mary Anne to Windsor, and 
after that even a great lady must keep a still tongue, for it is 
hardly possible to criticise socially a lady on the Royal visiting 
list. 

This kindness on the part of the Queen, Disraeli made up to 
her when her husband died. For the Prince he maintained a 
genuine admiration and expressed it over and over again to 
various people. On the Prince’s death few understood so well 
as Disraeli the crushing blow which had fallen on the Queen. 
He possessed a remarkable insight into the feminine mind, a 
delicate chivalry in his attitude towards women, and above all 
imagination. He understood perfectly the loss to Queen and 
Country caused by Prince Albert’s death, with the Queen 
writing mournfully to Palmerston that she would always 
remember her duty and her people, but that her worldly career 
was finished. 

It was Disraeli’s sympathetic attitude, and public , tribute 
to the dead Prince which laid the foundation of Queen Victoria’s 
lifelong friendship for Mary Anne and himself. The Queen in 
gratitude sent him her own copy of the Prince’s speeches, 
bound in white vellum, with an inscription in her own 
handwriting. 

At this period Mary Anne found London very gay because of 
entertainments in honour of the Prince of Wales’s marriage with 
Princess Alexandra, “the sea-king’s daughter from over the sea,” 
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as Tennyson observed in verses of felicitation. Seeing the 
Royal pair at their first evening party given on the return from 
the honeymoon, Disraeli remarked that they looked like a young 
couple in a fairy tale. Mary Anno went to most of the parties, 
including a magnificent ball given to the Princess of Wales by 
the Brigade of Guards. 

A general election took place in 1865. Mary Anne’s life 
seemed to be sign-posted by elections. Still in these latter days, 
when she was getting old and the prospects of her Dizzy’s becont- 
ing Prime Minister seemed dimmer and yet more dim, elections 
did not give her a great deal of trouble. Once more Disraeli 
was returned unapposed, and Buckinghamshire sent two other 
Conservatives to Parliament besides himself. Gladstone, thrown 
out by Oxford Universty, fled to Lancashire and managed to 
win a seat in that county. 

But even with Disraeli returned in triumph, the prospect for 
Mary Anne and for him looked singularly bleak. Palmerston was 
still in pow-er, seated in the saddle with apparently unshakable 
firmness. I'he country had exactly the Parliament it appeared to 
want; on the one hand, Palmerston, with his reputation as 
Foreign Minister behind him, made the name of England 
respected abroad and kept the tribes of the European continent 
in their places. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
be trusted to husband the country’s resources. He was the last 
man who, if asked, as Lord Melbourne was asked: “But will 
not the fund-holder suffer?” to reply genially: “Oh, of coursel" 
Gladstone had not the slightest intention of letting the fund- 
holder suffer. 

In the face of Palmerston and Gladstone sat the serried ranks 
of the Conservative Party, led by Disraeli, watching them m 
a cat watches a mouse. The country felt much gratified at tiiis 
situation. No one could move very drastically in any direction, 
and the country after the Crimean War and the Inchan Mutiny 
wished, if possible, to be left in peace to get on with its fund- 
holding. 

A little elevating correspondence occurred betwwn Disraeli 
and Lord Derby at this epoch, Disraeli suggested politely that he 
and Derby had been associated for seventeen years and that 
Derby nught like to hand over the leadership of the Party in 
Commons to somebody else. Derby repudiated Ae suggestion 
with dic^pint espressions of gratitude and friendship. 

This sounds very like a d’essai of Disraeli’s to t«t 
the feelings of Derby towards him. It seems incredible that 
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he should have become bored with politics or halting in ambition. 
True, he had reached the age of sixty-one, he had fought arduous 
battles all his life, and at sixty-one a man lacks the elasticity of the 
forties. But Mary Anne was seventy-three and she still kept 
her gay courage. 

They left home after the election to go country-house visiting. 
Mary Anne enjoyed this form of entertainment, but Dizzy 
found it a mixed blessing. He met all the people he wanted to 
meet and could discuss privately all the whispers and rumours of 
that political world, but the gargantuan country-house meals 
afilicted him with indigestion. This fact induces a touch of 
sadness ; it seemed a pathetic pass for a man who, in his youthftil 
travels, had rhapsodised so about food, the fricasees of Belgiiun 
and the olios of Spdn. 

The Victorian manner of eating may have produced the giants 
of those days, but they paid the price of gianthood. It cannot 
be a mere coincidence mat statesman after statesman suffered 
from gout, nor is there reason to suppose that the sufferers all 
drank heavily. The reasonable deduction is that they poisoned 
themselves with great masses of food, of which in their sedentary 
lives they had no real need. Memory fails to recall a con- 
temporary statesman who suffers from gout, nor is it a prevalent 
disease at the present time. In days when an aged nobleman of 
eighty would eat nine courses of meat at a sitting, the incidence 
of gout is not altogether surprising. 

In 1865, Palmerston died, Russell became Prime Minister, 
'-and the age of giants, so to speak, was ended. Parliamentary 
stalemate would cease and Mary Anne’s and Dizzy’s opportunity 
might arrive, for the spectre of Reform must inevitably rear its 
ghastly head once more, and over a Reform Bill anything might 
happen. 

The whole gamut of Party excitements and urges and in- 
hibitions now started all over again. Disraeli began a prophecy 
with; “If Johnny is the man,” meaning Lord John Russell. 
Stanley frothed at the mouth. There were fifty Conservatives 
on the Whig side. Could anything useful be done about them? 
The old game of Party Party began without the slightest refer- 
ence to the needs of the country. It is a quaint mought that 
politicians, playing their little,' macabre games, are allowed to 
govern the mass of people. 

Disraeli considered that Reform was a stunt pure and simple. 
Every Party would make a show of desiring it, and no Party would 
do anything about it^ because to tie oneself to Reform meant 
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taking a definite line, and no Party wished to take a definite line. 
If one takes a definite line it means making enemies, and no 
Party wishes to make enemies. The ideal of politics is to keep 
the boat just moving without any wash which may annoy other 
people. The country and the populace at large are negligible. 
The Party and its fortunes are all that matters. 

On March 12th, Gladstone brought in a Bill reducing the 
county franchise to ,^14, and the borough franchise to ^^7. 
Derby and Disraeli had made them ;^io and ^^6. This is an 
excellent example of Parties bidding against one another for the 
approval of the electorate. The ethics of the thing are nothing, 
and the approval of the electorate everything, because on elec- 
torates Governments depend for their existence. 

Naturally all sorts of explosions resulted. Derby, as usual, 
was incapacitated by gout. Disraeli decided to oppose the 
Bill. The merits of it were probably not considered. Tactically 
the thing was to oppose it, and so opposed it should be. 

The second reading occupied a fortnight and all the great 
guns on either side fired broadsides. Disraeli intrigued as only 
he knew how. The victimisation of the population at the hands 
of political wire-pullers is incredible. The wire-pullers exist 
merely for their own benefit, and the population, who keep th^, 
are less than the dust beneath their chariot wheels. It requires 
a peculiar type of mind to become a professional politician, and 
as such types of mind are rare, they dominate the country to all 
intents and purposes. This is unfortunate but true. The average 
honest man would not stay in politics for a fortnight. It is 
always a case of: “What would Black demand in the way of 
offices to support me?” or “With how much must I tempt White 
not to oppose me? He asks so much but is it impossible to fob 
him off for less?” 

The delicacy and tact of Disraeli in his speech on Reform 
are almost incredible. He even put forward the claims of the 
working classes, knowing quite well that this was a safe move, 
because no one who was anyone, who exerted any influence that 
is, troubled his head about the working classes. They were 
impotent, so why consider them? 

The second reading of this contentious Bill passed by a 
majority of five, Rtissell made up his mind to continue. The 
vamty of reformers is almost past prajdng for. 

Out of the heat of the battle iuisraeh wrote to Mary Anne 
that the thought of her comforted him, and that if necessary, 
they could be happy witlwut politics. Indeed they could have 
been, because all passion was past, they remained perfect friends, 
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and the attitude of one to the other from the feminine and 
masculine point of view created perfect harmony. Mary Anne’s 
attitude was that if Dizzy obtained office so good, but Dizzy 
in or out of office was more desirable than any other man in the 
world. For his part, Disraeli wanted no one but Mary Anne. 
She understood him absolutely, made his home-life perfect, and 
assuaged those psychological crises which overcame him every so 
often. Each was essential to the other, both knew it, and rejoiced. 

In the long run a certain Lord Dunkellin moved an amendment 
to the Reform Bill. Disraeli, in consequence, told Mary Anne 
that affairs looked pretty well. The noble lord’s amendment was 
carried eventually by eleven votes and that ended Russell’s Govern- 
ment. Mary Anne and her Dizzy were once more in the ascendant. 

We can see thus the drama of Mary Anne’s and Disraeli’s 
lives. They depended largely on fortiutous political combina- 
tions in the House of Commons which passed or rejected Bills or 
amendments to Bills, not for any logical reason, but from the 
result of more or less temporary combinations of warring factions, 
passing jealousies, quarrels between political leaders, or some 
other chance occurrence. They lived the lives of gamblers and 
there was no stability of fame. Disraeli in the House of Commons 
followed politically the career of a professional backer on race- 
courses. He weighed up current form with an experienced 
brain, and acted accordingly. Mary Anne in the social world 
aided and abetted him. 

Their lives at Hughenden and Grosvenor Gate where th^ 
entertained, their visits to town houses and country houses, were 
all bound up with this great gamble of politics which, if only the 
luck ran their way, covud provide such ecstatic prizes. The luck 
so far never had run their way. All they could put to their credit 
was Disraeli’s Chancellorship of the Exchequer in two fugitive 
Conservative Governments, and the steady patronage of Liord 
Derby. He, of course, knew very well in which direction his 
interests lay. He was a great nobleman in the days when great 
noblemen could exercise powerful influence, and he realised that 
no other man could control the House of Commons, either in 
power or in opposition, after the manner of Disraeli. When the 
inevitable swing of the pendulum took place, supposing it took 
place in Derby’s day, Disraeli would be invaluable. Hence 
Derby’s polite refusal of Disraeli’s polite suggestion that he 
should give way to someone else. Naturally Disraeli, who knew 
his power, anticipated the refusal, but he could not be blamed for 
testing his influence over Derby in bad days so that he might 
know how to act should the fates prove favourable. 
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As had happened before, the Queen sent for Lord Derby, 
'i'hat was on June 27th, 1 866, and his next action was to confer 
with Disraeli. Mary Anne sat in Grosvenor Gate a prey to the 
liveliest anticipation. None knew better than she the excite- 
ment, the jobber)', the hysteria, the shocks and disappointments 
of cabinet-making. Her mind flew back to those forlorn days 
when Peel was cabinet-making and left her Dizzy out in spite 
of their united pleas. Obviously her Dizzy w'ould not be left out 
this time if Derby could form a Government, but could he.? 

Derby, as always, began by going outside his own Party, and 
failed as usual. In the end he returned to his Party and, thanb 
to Dizzy’s work in the past, found it adequate to the occasion. 
At length Derby arranged his third cabinet. Like all the rest 
it looked like an extract from someone’s peerage, baronet^e, and 
knightage. There were in it exactly three plain misters: B. 
Disraeli (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Gathorne Hardy 
(President of the Poor I.aw Board) and S. H. Walpole (Home 
^cretary). 

Mary Anne’s Dizzy was in office once more, and this time 
with a fair wind in his favour. 

Affairs in London, after the accession of the new Government, 
proved stormy. During the Reform riots the mob broke down 
the railings of Hyde Park near Marble Arch, so that Disraeli 
entertained some fears for the safety of Mary Anne at Grosvenor 
Gate. By this time he had appointed Montagu Corry, the young 
man who danced a breakdown and sang a song to amuse the 
girls at a country house, who afterwards became Lord Rowton, 
as his secretary. Corry sent reassuring messages about Grosvenor 
Gate and Mary Anne, adding the characteristic comment <» 
Mary Anne, that the people seemed to be thorou|hly enjoying 
themselves. It would have taken a singularly vindictive mob to 
upset Mary Anne. 

Reform, unfortunately, cropped up once more. Bjr this 
time even the Queen was tireo of the bickerings about it, m 
wished to have it settled. Naturally the greatest commotion 
invaded the senate. Lord Grey had an idea, which Disraeli 
characterised as the murmuring of children in a dream, 
Geoffrey, fourteenth Earl of Derby, was across-looking noWfr 
man mth angry hair, an eagle’s beak of a nose, an iron mouth, 
and quite unbelievable whiskers. His eyebrows met together in a 
fierce expreswon, and he had the air of always being in a bad 
tem^. In spite of these handicaps he possessed a suaw and 
felicitous style of writing, and was fond of translating Homer 
and also the French poets. The private hobbies of noblemen are 
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extensive and peculiar, and Lord Derby easily combined these 
essentially academic amusements with a passion for whist, 
billiards, and racing, and suffering from gout. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the long run, like so 
many other eminent legislators, he turned his attention to Reform, 
thus giving Mary Anne’s Dizzy the opportunity for a triumph. 
But for Derby to approach Reform had the same significance as if 
Moses on Mount Pisgah with the ten commandments written 
on tables of stone in his hands had addressed a group of sparrows. 
Derby was a great nobleman and Reform after all only affected 
common people. 

Therefore he observed, almost with a patrician guffaw, if such 
a thing is possible, that of all hares to start, he did not know of a 
better than the extension to household suffrage coupled with 
plurality of voting. 

We must observe here the metaphor about starting a har^ thus 
bringing in field sports, to which noblemen were partial. At any 
rate the suggestion put an end to the bidding of Liberal against 
Conservative for a ,^10 or or suffrage. They really rather 
resembled bookmakers on a race-course shouting the odds. 

In the long run Derby and Disraeli agreed that the house- 
holder who paid rates was a suitable person to exercise the 
franchise. Much hung on this from Mary Anne’s point of view. 

The most remarkable mutterings and grumblings resulted. 
Disraeli introduced the subject of Reform in the House in 
February, 1867, after it had been referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech, suggesting blandly that it was no longer a question 
which should make or break Governments, because all shades of 
political opinion desired reform, the only difficulty being that a 
unanimous opinion on what constituted Reform could not be 
discovered. 

Gladstone remarked darkly that all this seemed to him 
distinctly vague. 

The proposals of the Government, when revealed, seemed 
vaguer still, the Opposition objected, and the Queen expressed 
her fears about a settlement. Fratricidal quarrels occurred in 
the Conservative Party, and General Peel resigned, earning the 
dry comment from the Queen that the Reform Bill was more 
importent than General Peel. Derby decided at last ^t his 
conditions for borough franchise were payment of rates and two 
years’ residence. 

Disradi introduced the Bill into the House. He described it 
as having a broad popular basis. The middle classes would get 
a second vote from the twenty shillings direct taxation franchSe. 
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Gladstone arose and smote the Bill, He •wanted a lodger 
franchise. ^ 

Disraeli replied in one of the many finest speeches of his 
career, and the House passed the second reading of the Bill. 

CJladstonc continued his attack and put down amend miiTits 
to the Bill. Disraeli, in a second speech, said frankly that 
Gladstone’s aim was to obtain power once more. He remarked 
that Gladstone had had his innings, and this was merely a Party 
attack. The House realised the truth of this last thrust, per- 
ceived that (Jladstone wished merely to wreck the Bill, and on a 
division the Government had a majority of ai. 

Thereafter it was roses, roses all the way for Mary Anne’s 
Di7.ay. The Conservatives cheered and cheered agmn and 
rushed to shake Disraeli’s hands. Gladstone, lookmg at the 
matter from his own point of view, considered the result to be 
as far as he was concerned, a smash, perhaps, without example. 
Disraeli merely smiled his inscrutable smile. Derby would be 
plca.scd when he knew. That grim eagle’s beak of his wotdd 
jut still more prominently, and the iron mouth soften into a 
grim smile. Reverting to Derby’s metaphor they had indeed 
started a notable hare. 

The Carlton Club being the spiritual home of the Conserva- 
tive Party, it was only natural that Conservative members should 
repair thither, when the House rose, to celebrate their priumph. 
Disraeli went down to the club also, to be received with immense 
cheering. Everyone wanted him to stay and have supper there, 
but Disraeli, still inscrutable, shook his head. He had a reason 
which they would not understand. He knew Mary Anne 
would be waiting for him, his faithful Mary Anne who remained 
•with him in the spirit throughout Gladstone’s fulminations, and 
the stark, clearly reasoned reply he had made to Gladstone. 
The first division on the Reform Bill marked a definite advance 
towards the fulfilment of that ambition which once he expressed 
to Lord Melbourne. Mary Anne understood it well, this was 
her hour and he would go to her. 

Therefore he left the Carlton Club and went on to Grosvmr 
Gate. As Marv Anne saud afterwards to Mr. Rebbel, who 
tells the story, ^‘Dixzy came home to me.” 

Mary Anne, anticipating that he would go home to her, had 
provide a raised pie from Fortnum & Mason’s, and a bottle ot 
champagne. Firm in herfaith, she anticipated her Dizay’s triumph 
and provided the appropriate drink for a celebration supp®. 

She had.her reward. Dizzy, tired and hun^, ate half the 
pie and drank all the champagne, and then said: 
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“Why, my dear, you are more like a mistress than a wife.” 
Mary Anne, a woman of the world, “appreciated the compli- 
ment. That was why she repeated it to her friend. 

The Bill passed its third reading in the Commons unopposed. 
It then went to the Lords, where the most ominous rumblings 
began to be heard. Noble lords viewed with horror and alarm 
the extension of the franchise. The awful word democracy 
was passed warningly from one whiskered nobleman to another. 

Derby of the eagle's beak and iron mouth had not the 
slightest intention that Disraeli’s matchless conduct of the Bill 
in the Commons should be brought to nought by any fatuous 
alterations in the Upper House. Therefore he addressed his 
followers in the Lords and even the Liberal opposition died 
fitfully away. As was his habit. Lord Derby then had gout, 
but for all that the Bill came to no harm in the Lords. 

The story goes that when some Conservative complained to 
Derby about the provisions of the Bill, he replied: “Don’t 
you see how we have dished the Whigs?” 

Indeed the Whigs, or Liberals, were dished. They main- 
tained a tradition of reform — ^they were always reforming or 
about to reform something or someone — and here a Conservative 
Government had stolen their thunder and passed a Reform Bill 
far more comprehensive than anything in their programme. 
The man who had made its passage possible was Mary Anne’s 
Dizzy, and she rewarded him for it with her love, a raised pie, 
and a bottle of champ^pie. 

After all the excitement of the Reform Bill, Disraeli made 
an expedition into Scotland, accompanied by Mary Anne. 
Naturally, he would not go anywhere without Mary Anne. 
They were tried and faithful companions, heroine and hero of 
a hundred vicissitudes. 

Disraeli, accompanied by Mary Anne, said the right thing to 
his Scottish listeners. He talked to them straightforwardly 
about Reform. He achieved noble periods, as for instance; 

“In a progressive country change is constant; and the 
great (Question is, not whether you should resist change which 
is inevitable, but whether that change should be carried out in 
deference to the manners, the customs, the laws, the traditions 
of the people, or in deference to abstract principles and 
arbitrary and general doctrines. The one is a national 
system; the other, to give it an epithet, a noble epithet which 
perhaps it may deserve, is a philosophic system.” 



GEOFISEY, FOURTEENTH EARL OF DERBY (1799-1869) 

He formed three Coneervative CoTcmments, in each of which Disraeli was Chancellcr of the 
Exchequer. Finally he resigned owing to acute attacks of gout and Disraeli became Prime Minister 
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the least of his tasks was to guide the impetuous Stanley, Lord 
Derby’s son, in the way he should go* Naval expenditure, or 
the desire of the Admiralty for navsd expenditure, worried him 
and he contested the claims made for the construction of new 
ships with a certain amount of bitterness. Mary Anne and he 
were on the verge of fame, but they had not yet arrived. In the 
meanwhile pressure of work accumulated. 

At last, on February 1 3th, 1868, Derby wrote frankly about his 
health. He referred to his frequent attacks of gout, and said that 
they would cause him to withdraw shortly from political life. 
He had told the Queen that he would like to retire into private 
life at the first convenient opportunity. In so many words he 
named Disraeli as his successor, adding that the Queen concurred. 

Six daj^s later he forecast his immediate resi^ation and once 
more insisted that Disraeli should succeed him in the leadership 
of the Party. Disraeli replied, with what candour no one can 
estimate, that he never wished to succeed Derby and had hoped 
they would retire together. It is difficult to reconcile this with 
his statement to Melbourne many years previously that his 
ambition was to be Prime Minister, and his assertion that 
moderate success never interested him. Hitherto only moderate 
success had come his way, but now his pathway to the stars lay 
open. Mary Anne, old and ill, should yet queen it as the wife 
of the First Minister of the Crown, and wear her new dignity 
with the gallant air which never deserted her even though she 
was sick and suffering. 

Derby wrote to the Queen apologising for his retirement, 
which must necessarily cause her inconvenience, and definitely 
advised her to nominate Disraeli as his successor. 

There was no doubt as to the coiu^e Her Majesty would take, 
because in January, Disraeli had been invited to Osborne, and 
General Grey, the Queen’s Secretary, then told him that she 
would appoint him Prime Minister on Derby’s resignation. 
This makes Disraeli’s letter to Derby in February saying that 
he never contemplated nor desired ihe Premiership still more 
strange. The annmmcement by General Grey had something 
of the dramatic about it. As Colonel Grey he had opposed 
Disraeli at the Wycombe election when he stood on the portico 
of the Lion, and pointing to the lion’s tail, declared that as a result 
of the poll Colonel Grey would be there. This prophecy, as 
we know, failed of fulfilment. 

From Osborne, in January, he had written to, Mary Anne: 
“all that I could wish and hope.” Thus she knew at last that 
her dream would come true, and that before she died she 
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would see her Dizzy Prime Minister of England, and hear him 
speak in the House of Commons. 

Disraeli wrote to thank the Queen, and she replied with the 
utmost kindness. After all he had always appreciated Albert, 
and besides she admired his devotion to duty and his sincerity, 
and liked his innovation of reporting to her the business of the 
House in amusing and happily phrased letters. Even Sovereigns 
can be dull at times and find the business of State a burden. 
Disraeli’s reports greatly eclipsed in charm the dullness and 
formality of conventional despatches. 

He went down to Osborne on February 27th, 1868, to kiss 
hands. He told Mary Anne that on meeting him the Queen 
had a very radiant face. 

This for Mary Anne constituted an absolutely crashing 
triumph. She wrote ecstatically to I .ady de Rothschild that by 
the time the letter reached her Dizzy would be Prime Minister 
of England. Dizzy borrowed the rooms of the Foreign Office 
from Stanley so that she could hold a reception. Downing 
Street, Disraeli explained, was too dingy for the purpose. 

Therefore, Mary Anne gave her party at the Foreign Office. 
It rained and it sleeted, and still her guests arrived, not in single 
spies but in battalions. She looked ill and haggard, but she 
made her gesture in the face of the world. Dizzy was Prime 
Minister and she was his wife. To her party the proudest must 
love to be asked, and she asked them, and saw them there, 
knowing the party to be her swan-song. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales attended the function, and so did Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone. Mary Anne, ill as she was, could not escape 
a touch of satisfaction at seeing the Gladstones. How often had 
Mr. Gladstone called at Grosvenor Gate for the express purpose 
of seeing her and explaining away some brush with Dizzy in 
the House. Catherine Gladstone might be one of the Glynnes 
on the Plantagenet Roll, but obviously she misjudged the charm 
and the influence of a Mary Anne. 

Disraeli remained Prime Minister for nine months. The 
names in his Cabinet, as usual, recalled an extract from a peerage, 
baronetage and knightage. The only commoners were B. 
Disraeli (First I^ord of the Treasury), Gathorne Hardy (Home 
Secretaij), G. Ward Hunt (Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
Henry J. L. Corry (First Lord of the Admiralty). 

At that time Gladstone became leader of the Liberal Party, 
and he and Disraeli glared at one another across the House of 
Commons. Gladstone suffered, as usual, from an uprush of 
high moral tone. He dIsannmv#(H thnrAiiffliltr nf 'nisraeH- con- 
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sidering him an adventurer and an opportunist. Mary Anne, of 
comse, understood Gladstone extremely well. He was just an 
ordinary male man excusing his male mannishness through a 
variety of moral hoodoos. For some unfathomable reason 
Gladstone, a great vital physical personality with an outstanding 
brain, seemed to deplore physical vitality and took shelter 
behind the Church. Perhaps his father, serving as a lad in his 
grandfather’s shop, acquired some sort of inferiority complej? 
and passed it on to Gladstone. Odd that a man who had been 
birched at Eton should nourish an inferiority complex. Most of 
the booming of Gladstone, to which his contemporaries became 
so accustomed, represented merely the old custom of whistling 
in the dark. 

It now became abundantly clear that the political protagonists 
of the future would be Gladstone, the Liberal leader, and 
Disraeli, the Conservative, Catherine, the daughter of im- 
memorial Glynnes, against Mary Anne, whose father climbed 
into the Royal Navy through the hawse hole, fought under Sir 
John Jervis, and died on active service. 

Disraeli’s Government became heir to a sea of troubles, the 
evergreen Irish problem in particular. Gladstone wished to dis- 
establish the Irish Church. He put down three resolutions on 
religious questions and an amendment by Stanley was lost by 
sixty votes. The Queen did not wish the Government to resign. 

There was also the Abyssinian War, concerning which Disraeli 
concocted a purple sentence in which he described Napier 
as “leading the elephants of Asia, bearing the artillery of Europe, 
over African passes which might have startled the trapper and 
appalled the himter of the Alps.” It ended in the destruction of 
IQng Theodore’s capital, whereupon the British force left 
Abyssinia. 

The Queen’s kindness to Disraeli and Mary Anne con- 
tinued. She sent flowers to Mary Anne for Dizzy through 
Princess Christian, and Mary Anne replied suitably. The pen 
was the pen of Mary Anne, but the style that of Disraeli. Mary 
Anne would never have thought of writing that the perfume of the 
flowers was enhanced by the condescending hand of the sender. 

The Queen thereupon sent Mr. Disraeli a few more flowers, 
and Mr. Disraeli presented the Queen with his novels. Things 
were getting on. That year the Queen published Leaves from 
the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, and Disraeli coined a 
a phrase about “We authors, Ma’am.” 

In 1868 a general election took place. Gladstone, def^t^ 
in Lancashire, took refuge at Greenwich. The Liberad m^ority 
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in the late Parliament was doubled, and thereupon Disraeli’s 
Government resigned. Mary Anne and he were out in the cold 
again. 

Disraeli was now sixty-four and Mary Anne seventy-six. 
Considering the situation, he could not help asking himself 
whether the time had not arrived when he might retire gracefiilly 
from the burden and heat of the political fray, request the 
Sovereign to bestow on him the customary peerage, and resign 
the conduct of affairs to younger men. He saw Mary Anne’s 
ambition and his own achieved; she had prophesied for him the 
highest position in the land, and he had made her words come 
true. I’o use his own expression, he had climbed to the top of the 
greasy pole. Now he was sliding down it again and none knew 
better than he what efforts would be necessary to reach the top 
once more. 

No one could forecast accurately how long the Liberals might 
remain in power, seeing that they returned %yith an increased 
majority, and meanwhile Marj' Anne, in failing health, was 
seventy-six. Surely the better course was to retire with Ws 
honours upon him and the title of my lady for Mary Anne. She 
was old, and he was getting old, and both longed for the green 
peace of Hughenden, rendered more stately by those honours it 
would be the Queen’s pleasure to bestow. No longer need he 
control the impetuousness of Stanley, or read those authoritative, 
ever lugubrious letters which Lord Derby, though in retirement 
from active politics, had continued to write_ on every seasonable 
occasion. Of what use to persevere, since in the natural course 
of events Mary Anne could not live long enough to see him 
Prime Minister again? 

Sixty-four! He cast his mind back over the vista of the years. 
They had been good years, and there would be more good yearn 
to come if he gave up the exhausting life of the House and 
conserved his energies. He could sweeten the declining days of 
Mary Anne with that loving care which meant so much to her; 
after all, without Mary Anne, the premiership could never have 
come within his grasp. It was she who, by arranging ml the 
petty details of life, had left him free to exercise his genius m the 
political arena untramelled by the necessity of talring thought 
for t<Hiay and to-morrow. Now, with endless leisure, one could 
make all that up to Mary Anne. Moreover, there were still 
bodks to be written, I'he magic of the pen called him, the lo^ 
of Mary Anne and the peace of Hughenden, so that almost he 
succumbed. Then, quietly but insistently, the voice of ambition 
spoke ag^n. 
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If he gave up the struggle, who would reorganise the baffled 
Conservative Party? One by one he considered the members of 
his Cabinet, and smiled. Which of them possessed his flashing 
l^ift of words, his tactical genius, his power of persuasion, his 
irresistible influence over any man from whom he desired a 
certain course of conduct? He could not think of a single name 
with which to replace the magic of his own. At the moment 
Gladstone possessed the field, and must one really yield him the 
palm without contesting his position? 

Then the voice of ambition set forth the most compelling 
argument. ^ At the moment the Conservative Party seethed with 
dissatisfaction and blamed its leader’s Reform Bill for the result 
of the elections. The least he could do was to remain at the head 
of the Party, restore the confidence of the rank and file, and lead 
it eventually to new victories. That meant remaining in the 
House of Commons and foregoing a peerage, but for all that 
Mary Anne should still become my lady. There was another, 
an even more graceful fashion in which honour could be conferred 
on her. 

Accordingly, in November, 1868, Disraeli wrote to Queen 
Victoria explaining the course he wished to pursue. On mature 
consideration he did not think anyone but himself could, with 
equal convenience for Her Majesty, lead the Conservative Party. 
Supposing he had asked for a peerage on his own behalf the 
rank bestowed on him would have been that of Viscount. Dared 
he ask that, instead, Mrs. Disraeli might be created a peeress in 
her own right with the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield? 

There could not have been devised a more charming epilogue 
to the long drama of Ma^ Anne than this ennoblement of a 
devoted and affectionate wife. Mr. Buckle, in the official Life, 
merely quotes Queen Victoria’s reply to Disraeli agreeing gladly 
to his suggestion. According to Mr. Sykes the Queen first 
consulted her secretary. General Grey, who, as a Colonel, 
contested the Wycombe election successfully against Disraeli in 
1832, and asked for his opinion in writing. 

General Grey expressed certain doubts, but concluded that 
on the whole perhaps it would be better to comply with Mr. 
Disraeli’s wishes. 

Whichever account is the more accurate, no more charming 
letter from a Sovereign to a minister can ever have been written 
than Queen Victoria’s to Disraeli, granting his desires on behalf 
of Mary Anne. His letter of thanks to the Queen showed in 
every word how deeply he was moved by her kindness. 

Thus Mary Anne became the Lady of Hughenden not, only 
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in her husband’s graceful phrase, but in fact. With the unvarying 
sweetness of her nature she cherished no illusions about the 
reason for the honour bestowed on her. She admitted that it 
recognised Di?.zy’s services to the country and not hers, and still 
she felt very proud of a large “B” and the coronet of a Viscountess 
on her notepaper. 

Otherwise life took on a certain tinge of sadness, because the 
ranks of those whom they knew were thinning. Jem died in 
iRtiS, leaving Disraeli five thousand pounds. Lord Derby died 
in the autumn of 1 869. 'I'heir association had lasted for twenty 
years, and it is doubtful whether any other man but Disraeli 
could have preserved it unbroken by any clashes of temperament. 

Mar}’ Anne and her Dizzy were getting very old people now, 
and the disabilities of age continued to inconvenience them more 
and more. Mary Anne's last really great party was the one she 
had given in i H68 to celebrate Dizzy's accession to the premier- 
ship, when Stanley lent her the rooms of the Foreign Office for 
the occasion. In i H70 Disraeli himself was ill and compimned 
that he had not felt well during the whole year. By 1871 he 
had recovered sufficiently to attack Gladstone so vigorously that 
Gladstone turned white with passion. It may have been the 
strain of literary composition that made Disraeli ill in 1870, 
because in the previous year, at the age of sixty-five, he had 
begun to write a novel, Lothnir. 

It has been said that he wrote Lothair to amuse Mary i^ne 
because of her failing health, and was accustomed to read it to 
her as it progressed. In any case she would have been deeply 
interested because she called all his books her children, and one 
of such children had not been born for a great many years. 
Besides, the dedication to Sybil linked her forever with his 
writings. 

It was all very political like the other novels, and htthair 
beeme torn between three lovely ladies, Clare, Theodora, and 
Corisande. Disraeli was ever juicy as to the names of his 
characters, but Mary Anne, simply baptised, no doubt adored 
them. 

Longmans published Lothair and it was the most successful 
of Mary Anne’s fictional children. It sold in many thousands 
and qrwntities of editions, for everyone, both fashionable and 
unfiaaauonable, wanted to read it It also enjoyed widespread 
popularity in the United States of America. As is invariably 
the case when an, established writer produces a best-seller, 
Lothair stimulated the sales of Disraeli’s previous novels. 
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G oing down the hill of life Mary Anne could look 
back over the past and feel, in spite of her present 
sufferings and afflictions, that satisfaction which 
comes from a good life lived to the full. She had 
begun as a little girl in the heart of the West Country and lived 
to become the friend of kings and princes and a woman whom her 
Sovereign delighted to honour. She had become the loved wife 
of two husbands ; the first was a good and honourable man, though 
his distinction in the minds of men arises solely from his associa- 
tion with his successor. The second had written her name and 
his own gloriously across the pages of histoty. 

So, looking back, Mary Anne paid a brief tribute of memory 
to Wyndham Lewis, who had been good to her and faithful and 
affectionate, turned from him to the consideration of her Dizzy, 
and smiled. 

It was a far cry to the day when, from her drawing-room 
window in Grosvenor Gate, she had seen him first on his return 
from the East driving in Park with a lady. It was still a 
farther cry from the Dizzy of to-day to the Dizzy of that period. 
Gone were the marvellous waistcoats, the shoes with pompoms, 
the gold chains, the luxuriant curls, the dandiacal affectations, 
and the Mayfairish graces. Dizzy no longer ran the gauntlet of 
the drawing-rooms and discussed his novels with all the prettiest 
women in London. Nowadays he dressed in sober garments 
and the luxuriant curls were luxuriant no longer. He was even 
forced to dye the remaining curl on his brow. 

But what a fight he had made, for how long, agamst what 
oddsl Yet he had said once in his fiery youth that he loved a 
life of pleasure, idleness, and. literary work, and only pride drove 
him on, Mary Anne knew it was more than pride. He had 
been bom with the almost banrful conviction, which comes to 
some men, that great work in the world lay before him to be 
done, and that he might not escape his destiny. Nothing else 
could have induced him to declare to Lord Melbourne, as a 
young, untried man, that he wished to become Prime Mimster. 

247 
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"And what did I say of Di7,7,y at the time?” Mary Anne asked 
herself and recalled the words with difficulty out of ffie slow 
memory of old age. "Mark what I prophesy. Mr. Disraeli 
will iji a very few years hecome one of the greatest men of his 
day.” Women were not to he deceived, that is, not women like 
herself. She took, one look at him and knew. Perhaps, after all, 
she had n(?t shown such deep insight. It was merely that they 
were horn for one another, and that instinctively, at the very first 
ghmee, she knew. 

"And I," Mary Anne reflected with gentle pride, “have done 
my part. Who knows — without me even Dizzy might have 
failed!” and paused, almost horror-stricken at the sacrilegious 
thought th.at Dizzy could ever, in any circumstances, fail. 

Indeed she had played her part gallantly. She had been 
faithful in small things, the triv'ial matters — but were they so 
trivial.? — of every day, the cooking and housekeeping, the enter- 
taining, the banishment of small irritating mischances at home or 
during their travels. Did they take a house in a foreign country, 
Mary Anne would see to the provision of a good cook. Did they 
stay in a hotel, no hotel-keeper should rob them as long as she 
had breath in her body. If he wished to go long walks she would 
walk with him, mile after mile, careless of the physical handicaps 
her sex and her additional twelve years laid upon her. If he 
quarrelled with Gladstone, such was her charm that Gladstone 
would come round to call at Grosvenor Gate and bury the 
hatchet. 

"And he has been good to me,” Mary Anne told herseE “I 
asked nothing very much, for i am only a woman, and I know 
perfectly how men think of wojnen, but Dizzy has always given 
me love, comradeship, trust, and good manners. That, after all, 
from Dizzy, who could have and could have had almost any 
woman in the country, is saying a good deal. I must have been 
rather charming and attractive. I know I was rather charming 
and attractive, but how nice to think that Dizzy knows it too, 
and behaves accordingly.” 

Yet how could one doubt it? There were those walks at 
Bradenham in the days of old Isaac, whom one could only 
describe as a perfect darling, and Ralph, and Jem, and Sarah. 
It was pitiful about poor Sarah. Of course, Sarah had neva 
understood men. She inherited the meek and sacrificial spirit 
from her mother, Maria Basevi, added to the sense of inferiority 
where men were concerned bred and trained into Jewish girls. 
Mary Anne smiled pityingly at the memory of Sarah. What fan, 
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In Sarah’s place, Mary Anne would have had, given the pos- 
session of Disraeli as her brother. 

“She was always serious,” Mary Anne told herself, “and I’ve 
always been gay. I lived in the present and Sarah lived in the 
future. If you’re a woman you can’t afford to live in the future. 
No one knows anything about the future, but here we are in the 
present, and there’s always something to be made of it. Besides, 
men don’t like serious women. They love them to be gay and 
laughing and care-free. Men, too, are absorbed by the future, 
poor things. There wouldn’t be much gaiety in life if it wasn’t 
for women. They give parties for us, and we amuse them and 
make them laugh if we imderstand our business.” 

Being old, and out of the hunt, and yet adored by her Dizzy, 
she recognised almost with awe what fun it was to be a woman. 
What man, born in her circumstances, could have enjoyed so 
much fun as she? He would have had to work, poor thing, and 
justify his existence according to the exacting standards of men, 
whereas she had merely laughed her way through life and at- 
tracted two most satisfactory husbands, solely because of her looks 
and her charm, and a natural capacity to find everything amusing. 

“And I shan’t laugh much more,” she decided. “I’ve come 
to the end of my fun and it’s peculiarly sad for a woman to come 
to the end of her fun. Fortxmately, if you’ve been a loved woman, 
you’ve heaped up a vast store of memories from the past. But 
remembered fun’s hardly the same. If you don’t meet with any 
more it means you’ve come to the end of life. It’s terrible for a 
woman to come to the end of life. Still, I haven’t very much more 
time left, and the only thing that distresses me is the thought of 
my darling Dizzy left alone. Who in the world will look after 
him when I’m gone, because left to himself he’s just a baby.” 

Thereat Mary Anne smiled, because nothing flatters a woman 
so much as the reflection that a man in whom she is interested 
cannot get on without her, and, left to his own devices, remains 
just a baby. 

In her last letter, found after she was dead, Mary Anne pro- 
vided against Disraeli’s remaining lonely out of faithfulness to 
her memory. In spite of that, lonely he remained. He had 
given everything worth giving to Mary Anne, and she had given 
him everything worth t^ng. How, after thirty years with her, 
could he contemplate living with anyone else? 

These musings, or something very like them, must have 
occurred to Mary Anne in 1871 or thereabouts, because she 
knew herself to be stricken with a mortal disease. 
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Shortly before Disraeli became Prime Minister Mary Anne 
had had a haemorrhage, and from then onwards she knew her- 
self to be suffering? from cancer, but she would never tell Dizzy 
All the courage inherited from her father, Lieutenant Job 
Evans, R<N<, came to her aid> She knew instinctively that the 
next few years would be decisive in her Dizzy’s career. A mere 
illness, some silly feminine w^kness, must not be allowed to 
interfere with his life, nor must he be distracted by worry about 
her health. She must conceal from him the real cause of her 
illness, and continue as though nothing serious had happened. 
One did not fail one’s man at the moment when he saw victory 
almost within his grasp. 

What Mary Anne suffered during the last years of her life 
only she knew. J'lven the consolation of Disraeli’s sympathy 
was denied her until the end approached, because, in response 
to her gallant gesture, he felt obliged to pretend that he knew 
nothing about the cancer, whereas actually he knew from the 
first, and his distress was very great. He could not bring him- 
self to ignore this gesture from the greatness of Mary Anne’s 
heart. 

It is one of the more dramatic consolations of history that 
Maiy Anne, stricken with a mortal disease, with but a few years 
to live, yet lived long enough to see her Dizzy become Prime 
Minister, even if only for nine months, realise the ambition of 
her life, see her prophecy fulfilled, and give a splendid enter- 
tainment in his honour at the Foreign Office rooms, with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the lovely Alexandra in the 
flower of her beauty, among her guests, though even then she 
could scarcely manage to drag herself about. If she had died 
without seeing her Husband reach the highest position in the 
land it would have been a tragedy too deep for tears. 

There are many historic anecdotes about Mary Anne; unfor- 
tunateljr some of them are unkind and endeavour to depict her 
as a ^ial clodhopper, always saying the wrong thing or exposing 
her ignorance. It is more than likely that all the stories told 
against her owe their origin to jealousy. A careful study of 
Mary Anne reveals the fact that she possessed a natural wit and 
understood people most exactly. For humbugs of whatever 
rank she would have had little mercy, and in consequence she 
must have made a few enemies who, no doubt, carefully pre- 
served any remarks of hers which perhaps she had better not 
have made. These people seem on the whole not to have shown 
a great deal of intelligence, because, Mary Anne being Maiy 
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Anne, obviously she made the remark attributed to her in the 
Lord Hardinge story on purpose, with the idea of shocking a 
stuffy house-party into some semblance of human life. 

Here is the story. 

Mary Anne and Dizzy occupied the room next to Lord 
Hardinge’s, and at breakfast on the first morning Mary Anne 
said to him: 

“Oh, Lord Hardinge, I do think I’m the luckiest woman in 
the world. I told myself when I woke up this morning: ‘Mary 
Anne, you are lucky I You’ve been sleeping between the 
greatest orator and the greatest soldier of the day!’ ” 

Lady Hardinge is said not to have been amused, like Queen 
Victoria on another occasion. Probably Mary Anne did not 
mean her to be amused, but it is impossible to believe that Mary 
Anne spoke without thinking, and did not make her little 
speech deliberately. 

Another story tells how Mary Anne complained, apparently 
in horror, of what she was pleased to call the indecent pictures 
on the walls of her hostess, and that she had stayed awake half 
the night trying to keep Dizzy from looking at lie “Venus and 
Adonis’’ in their bedroom. 

Can anyone imagine that Mary Anne would be shocked at a 
classical picture of a lady wearing only drapery and not very 
much of that, or that Dizzy would wish to lie awake all night 
looking at it.? The intelligent reader will suspect here a quiet 
dig on Mary Anne’s part at an ultra-respectable hostess. 

The occasion on which she rebuked Prince Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Napoleon III, is historic. Mary Anne had a charm- 
ing frankness all her own, was no respecter of persons, and when 
someone annoyed her told him exactly what she thought, whether 
he was a prince or a postboy. 

The Disraelis had gone down to see the Bulwers at Craven 
Cottage, but arriving late found that their host and the other 
guests had departed up the river in a steamer. Two gentlemen, 
one of whom was Prince Louis, arrived still later, and there- 
upon Prince Louis conceived a bright idea. 

“I will get a boat,” he said, “and row you down to meet the 
rest of the party.” 

It never occurred to Mary Anne to question the royal water- 
manship any more than it occurs to ladies nowadays when invited 
into a car to question the driving ability of their host. The 
prince obtained his boat and began to row. Presently, to avoid 
the wash of a steamer, he took the middle of the river and the 
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boat went aground on a mud hank. No efforts on the part of 
passengers and crew could get her off again. 

It may have been the influence of Mary Anne’s naval ancestry 
which .aroused her wrath at the situation, or she may have been 
afraid of being swamped by the wash of passing steamers. At 
any rate, she turned on the Prince as her father might have 
turned on an incompetent midshipman. 

" You should not undertake things you cannot accomplish,” 
she said angrily. “You are always too adventurous, Sir. You 
ought to be more careful.” 

The Prince endured his scolding without a word. Years 
later, when he sat on the throne as Napoleon III, Mary Anne 
and l)i’/,zy dined at the Tuilcrics with the Emperor and Empress, 
and Mary Anne reminded him of that day on the river when he 
nearly drowned her. 

The ICmprcss, listening, made her wifely comment. 

“just tike him,” she said drily. 

I'hus, in the spirit of her youth, Mary Anne went on bravely 
into old age. She was ill and suffering and refused to give 
in. At eightjr she wore a scarlet tunic with a high neck and 
Disraeli’s miniature on the left bre.nst like a decoration. She liked 
gay colours, she posscsscil gay courage, and for her Dizzy meant 
the entire world. 'I hcrcfore, she wore his miniature to proclaim 
the fact in the face of everyone. For as long as life remained she 
would continue to bring him happiness, ensure that so far as 
she could prevent it not one crumpled roscleaf should mar the 
comfort of hts existence, love him and cherish him. After her 
d«ath, she was afraid, |)Oor Dizzy, with his hatred of domestic 
details, might find life very uncomfortable. He had better many 
again and let some other woman look after him, but even then, in- 
evitably he must miss the whole-souled devotion of his Mary Ann& 

The true Mary Anne, to whom Disraeli once expressed his 
undying gratitude in a speech, because she had supported Hm 
by her counsel and consoled him by the sweetness of her mind 
and disposition, comes out in two other stories. 

Once upon a time she drove to the House with him bccau^ 
he was about to make a great speech, and she wished to remdn 
with him till the last possible moment in order to hearten Wm 
for the occasion. She would not enter the House and listen 
to the speech because of her vow never to hear him speak there 
undl he became Prime Minister. 

He stepped out of the carriage and closed the door. As he 
closed it he crushed her hand in the door, but she made neither 
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sound nor sign. She wo\iId have died in silent agony rather 
than distress him and possibly mar the effect of his speech. 

The scene of the second story is a place on the way to a great 
country house. Mary Anne fell accidentally and cut her face 
very badly. When she arrived she said to her hostess ; 

“Dizzy is getting ready an important speech. If he knows I 
am hurt he will be in the depths of misery. Let me go up to my 
room, and tell him I have a headache. If you put me a long way 
from him at dinner he won’t notice that anyming is the matter 
because he has lost his eyeglass.” 

Mary Anne’s hostess did as she was requested and not for two 
days did Disraeli discover the signs of Mary Anne’s accident, 
but on discovering them he was so upset that he insisted on 
returning home at once. 

She had an unending pride in her Dizzy and talked of him 
continually. She always expressed the greatest admiration for 
his looks. On one occasion the conversation among some other 
ladies and herself turned to the subject of men with good figures, 
and Mary Anne exclaimed with the greatest enthusiasm: 

“Oh, but you ought to see my Dizzy in his bathl” 

In the days when Disraeli was worked almost to death in the 
House of Commons an acquaintance told Mary Anne that he 
could not understand how Disraeli endured the strain, seeing that 
he dined late and ate hardly anything, ^e must remember in 
this connection the Victorian passion for food.) 

Mary Anne replied : 

“Ah, but I always have supper ready for him when he comes 
home, and plenty of lights. Dizzy loves lights. Then he tells me 
everything thathappened in the House, and I send him oflF to bed.” 

There would be no more of these spontaneous- witticisms now, 
no more devoted care of her Dizzy because Mary Anne was an 
old lady of eighty, slipping quietly and unobtrusively away from 
life. It is almost unbearable to think of Mary Anne as old. . She 
was so much more in character dancing at General Vemon- 
Graham’s ball, where Wyndham Lewis saw and adored her, or 
walking with Disraeli through the grassy rides of Bradenham 
while he talked to her of love and she still hesitated; or on that 
joyous honeymoon in Paris whence she sent home Sarah the 
mysterious message about stays. Now death stalked her relent- 
lessly and Mary Anne gathered all her remaning strength to 
evade the dread hunter. The pursuit lasted frtjm May to 
December in the year 1 8 72, and in December Mary Anne was 
bayed at last. 
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']‘hc story of her eightieth year is one of complete and sublime 
heroism on her part and utter devotion on the part of her husband 
If anyone doubts that Disraeli was truly in love with Mary Anne! 
that person need only read the touching letters Disraeli wrote to 
her and about her during the year in which she died. He was 
himself sixty-eight and they h-id been together for thirty-three 
years. He knew at last tfi what an unbelievable extent he had 
depended on her. Ntnv it was his turn, and never did a husband 
nurse and comfort a sick wife more tenderly. 

Mary Anne was a strong woman with a sound constitution, 
and even at eighty she put up a great 6 ght. Typically enough, her 
sense of humotir never deserted her, and she could still main- 
witty retorts, and laugh at her growing invalidism. For example, 
she went to a p.irty ijj May and although illness obliged her to 
return home she said gleefully th.it rw) one at the party knew she 
was ill. 

There began then all those consultations with doctors which 
distress a patient whf) knows her illness is mortal and tear the 
hearts of those who love her because they realise that all efforts 
of doctors will be vain and yet no effort nmst be spared to achieve 
the impossible and cure, or at any r.itc relieve, the sufferer. 

Her doctor expressed the opinion that she had improved. He 
even allowed her to go to Court, but the effort proved too much 
for her; she wa.s taken ill and obliged to leave the Palace. 

The picture of Mary Anne at tnis time is sad, but her indomit- 
able will and her fighting instinct give her a touch of splendour. 
The picture of Disraeli is hearf-rcjiding, since his was the 
dreadful task of looking on while a beloved woman suffered, with 
the knowledge that little could be done to relieve her sufferings, 
Literally he did not know what to do. Sometimes he almosi 
prayed that the end might be sudden because he found th( 
spectacle of the long, slow death of Mary Anne more than h( 
could bear. Death had come quickly to Isaac, and Sarah, anc 
his brother. Why could not Mary Anne obtain a like merq 
instead of lingering on in the midst of living death? 

The only one who did not complain was Mary Anne. Sh 
^sessed an immense will to live. She would fight ^ath dll 
her last breath and in the meantime lead her ordinary life to the 
greatest possible extent. She was not going to shut herself up 
and become an invalid. She proposed to continue her social 
duties with every otmee of strength that remained. 

Her doctor approved of all this. A wise man, he knew that 
life-depends not so much on the patient’s physical condition as 
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on her desire to live. The mind may exert as powerful an influence 
over the body as the body’s over the nund. It could not do Mary 
Anne any harm to go into society because nothing could do her 
any harm. On the other hand, the distraction might do her 
good. Unfortunately she e:q)erienced the most distressing 
weakness. In order to fulfil social engagements she was obliged 
to hoard like a miser her little store of strength. 

Disraeli became very nearly distraught with anxiety. He 
could not bear to leave her for even the shortest time. He could 
not make up his mind whether she would be better at Hughenden 
or Grosvenor Gate and left the decision entirely to her. Finally 
they decided to go down to Hughenden for "Whitsun. 

Mary Anne xmderstood perfectly well that there was no hope 
of recovery even in the beautiful air of Buckinghamshire, but 
Hughenden was Hughenden, their historic purchase when really 
they could scarcely {&ord it, that had made her Dizzy a countiy 
gentleman and salved the conscience of the Conservative Party 
which really could not accept as leader any other than a land- 
owner. At Hughenden were all the flowers and the shrubs she 
had planted, the cuttings sent by old Mrs. Brydges Willyams, 
long since dead. Mary Anne was as old as Mrs. Willypns now, 
and Mary Anne also would soon be dead perhaps, but it did not 
do to think of such things. 

She continued her grim fight for life with unabated courage. 
She always dressed as it were defiantly, in gay colours, and though 
she could only walk with difiiculty, that did not prevent her from 
moving about the park. 

She made her journeys in her little pony carri^e, but the 
effort cost her a great deal of pain. Sometimes a servant pushed 
her about the grounds in an invalid chair. She still took the 
deepest interest in all her pets, her peacocks and her horses, 
and in the grounds she had laid out and the walks she had cut 
through the woods. 

There were also recent and glorious memories which sweetened 
the pain of illness. Just before her serious attack in Mot she 
and Dizzy had received two magnificent demonstrations 01 their 
popularity among the people of the country. The first was in 
London and the second in Manchester. 

In London they had gone in their carriage to the thanksgiring 
service at St. Paul’s for the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
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might soon be Prime Minister, mn though she could not live 
to see him once more at the head of the Queen’s Government. 

The second demonstration took place at Manchester in April, 
the month before she was taken seriously ill. Probably the 
strain and excitement of their Manchester visit hastened the 
beginning of her last illness, but she felt the effort to have been 
worth while. Representatives of over two hundred Conserva- 
tive Associations passed by their carriage, and in the evening 
Dizxy had spoken in the Free Trade Hall. The speech lasted 
for more than three hours, and cverj’onc hailed it as magnificent. 
Mary Anne sat in the g.allery and from time to time her Diziy 
glanced up at her. 

Here at Hiighendcn she could look back on that wondetfiil 
meeting at Manchester with pride and thankfulness, but at ‘ 
Hughenden there was peace. The birds sang in the gardens 
and woods. She listened a little wistfully, knowing that when 
the birds sang next year there would be no Mary Anne to 
hear them. 

I'he Whitsun recess drew to an end and it became lime to 
return to London and Grosvenor Ciate. Mary Anne gathered 
all her courage together and made the journey successfully. 
She was the wife of the J .cader of the Opposition and had her 
duties to perform. She would perform them come what imghL 
So, bravely and pathetically, she did perform them. She 
still accepted invitations and appeared at^ parties, an old and 
tr^ic figure, her face marred by lines of illness and suffering. 
Disraeli went with her cver)'wherc, overwhelmed with sadness, 
giving her the support of his arm and assisting her to place her 
faltering feet when it became necessary to mount or descend 
stairs. His heart was breaking and his courage, unlike that of 
Maty Anne, often faltered, but she insisted on going ou^ and 
her least wish nowadays was law. *T.et her do as she likes, 
advised Sir William (»ull, her doctor. “ As long as she has the 
strength, to go out distracts her. She seems to have made an 
improvement. I advise all the amusement possible." 

It was so different of course with the Gladstones. At tos 
time (1872) Gladstone, at the age of sixty-three, in the pi 
vigour of middle life, served Queen Victoria, who detested hunj 
9& First Minister of the Crown. Catherine Gladstone, ag^ 
sixty, had still twenty-eight years of life ahead of her, and she 
and her husband would celebrate the fiftieth year of their mam- 
in July, 1 889. Their children clustered about them and 
tixey were firmly entrenched in Carlton House Terrace. 



ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1769-1852) 

In Disraeli’s time he led the Tory Party in the House of Lords, and had become an almost 

legendary figure. 
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Poor Sir Stephen Glynne, Catherine’s brother, had fallen on 
bad times in 1851. Although, following his passion for ecclesi- 
astical architecture, he had made notes about 5530 churches, he 
was not very clever over money, and Gladstone, a wealthy man, 
felt bound to come to the rescue. He liquidated the debts on 
Hawarden, and afterwards Catherine and he used it as their 
country house. The year of Mary Anne’s death found Catherine 
in the thick of her philanthropic work. She did not die till 1 900 ; 
her last words were: “I must not be late for Church.” 

Considering their younger rivals in the political world, Mary 
Anne found no great cause to envy the Gladstones. She liked 
William very well ; they had always remained firm friends and 
he would feel sorry when she died. And if Catherine possessed 
seven children to rise up and call her blessed (and there would 
have been eight if poor little Catherine Jessy had not died of 
meningitis), Mary Anne could console herself with the fact 
that her Dizzy was husband and child in one, and that she had 
always made him perfectly happy. 

Therefore she continued to smile and go to parties until at 
last, on July 17th, at Lady Loudoun’s house, she became so ill 
that she was obliged to return home. 

That was poor Mary Anne’s last party in any London house 
except her own. 

Yet still in spite of everything the political struggle con- 
tinued, and Mary Anne and her Dizzy remained in politics a 
very powerful combination. She was very old and very ill, he 
was old and frail, but the younger, more vital Gladstone- 
Catherine combination needed to reckon with them very care- 
fully. Perhaps they did not reckon carefully enough. 

Possibly the country had become a little bored with Glad- 
stone, who stood so very persistently for righteousness, for with 
the average man a little righteousness goes a very long way. In 
the long and eventful career of Mary Anne and Disraeli pro- 
fessional righteousness had played a very small part. Indeed, 
Lord Salisbury, writing in the Quarterly Review, had gone so 
far as to describe Disraeli as a mere political gamester. 

Mary Anne had been throughout her life an adventuress in 
the very nicest and most charming sense of the word, a divine 
and attractive creature, depending for the good things of this life 
on personality arid an attractive manner. She could point to no 
long line of powerful ancestors, no exalted connections, no- 
stately traditions, but she did better: she made her own traditions 
of charm, affection and faithfulness, and they endure to this day. 
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Consequently, she and her husband made a picture at whicl 
the great mass of the people could look with interest and a certaii 
amount of fellow feeling; they stood for an ideal which is presen 
in the minds of most young married couples, that of the husbanc 
and wife who pull together, help one another and get on. Glad 
stone stood for the abstract virtues, and these have a knack o 
becoming tiresome after a while. Mary Anne liked gay clothe 
and Catherine was habitually careless in her dress; Disraej 
liked Burgundy, and champagne, and good food, and Gladstom 
/iked chewing every mouthful thirty-two times. Disraeli, witl 
his dyed curl plastered on his forehead, his pallor, and strangi 
Oriental face, getting thin and hawk-like in his old age, likethi 
face of an Arab sheikh, left an impression on the popular mind 
Gladstone had nothing wherewith to impress the popular min; 
except his collars and a schoolmasterly habit of booming am 
scolding. 

So, during Mary Anne’s last year on earth, she and her Dizzi 
laid the foundations of her Dizzy's second triumph which sb 
would never live to see. I'hc (Jladstone Government pursue; 
its virtuous path to unpopularity. It put the War Office undej 
Cardwell, who reorganised it and reformed Queen Victoria’i 
army. Commissions could no longer be bought, and the Wa: 
Office even managed to control the Commander-in-Chief 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, probably the bravest deed j 
Government department ever did. 

The Government also performed other acts which annoye; 
a great many people. Quite naturally their army reforms madi 
their name stink in the nostrils of the aristocracy, for if a noble 
man or a gentleman could no longer purchase a commission buj 
must sit for an examination like any clerk, what indeed was th< 
world coming to? Beyond that the Nonconformists hated thf 
Federation Act, a Licensing Act had annoyed both drinkers ati4 
purveyors of drink, and even Gladstone’s chief preoccupation 
the Church, turned against him for abolishing the University 
Tests. ^ It is strange to reflect how much better Disraeli, not i 
professionally righteous statesman, understood the Church tha^ 
Gladstone. Moreover, Gladstone managed also to ^et on thj 
wrong side of the new (democracy by means of a clause in a Tradt 
Union Act. ! 

Thus he had estranged all the politically important section^ 
of the population: the religious, either established or nonj 
conforming, the licensed trade, their patrons, the working classes 
and society. This was a formidable indictment against a Party 
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leader. These sins against political tact went far to prepare tlie 
way for Disraeli’s return to power in 1874, when alas! Mary 
Anne no longer able to rejoice in his glory, would be sleeping 
quietly beside Mrs. Brydges Willyams in the vault in Hughenden 
churchyard where, eventually, Disraeli was to join them. 

Lothair did a great deal to popularise Mary Anne and Disraeli 
with the masses, for no ex-Prime Minister of England had ever 
before written a best-selling novel, and when perfomes and race- 
horses were named after characters in Lothair the fame of the 
book spread to the humblest quarters. Betting is a democratic 
vice, and when Baron Meyer de Rothschild’s “Corisande,” 
christened after a lovely lady in Lothair^ won the Cesarewitch, 
many an obscure punter must have blessed Disraeli’s name which 
lured the punter in question to put his modest shilling on 
“Corisande” because other association with the great man. 

The aristoCTats of the Conservative Party, on the other hand, 
began to doubt the wisdom of being led by a Jewish writer of 
fiction . It was all very well in the days of Lord Derby, now dead. 
Lord Derby had lent decency to the Party while Disraeli contri- 
buted merely his loathsome brains, some essentially vile cunning 
which one found in lawyers, bankers, and common people of 
that kind, to which no nobleman, or gentleman, would wish to 
lay claim. To have the Party led by such a person as Disraeli, 
especially after the defeat of his ministry, seemed more than 
noble Conservatives could bear. After all, a lord was a lord, you 
went for breed in dogs, horses, and men, and Derby’s son had 
succeeded him. Far better to pin the faith of the Conservative 
Party to the new Lord Derby, and depend on the axiom that 
blood will tell. 

Unfortunately for them and fortunately for the Party, noble 
Conservatives had no ideas. Their feudal minds harked back 
exclusively to the days when a lord was a lord and a labourer 
merely a serf. They could not envisage a situation when a 
labourer was the peer of a lord in the sight of the ballot box. 
Truly it is an odd situation, for on form the lord, from, birth and 
trainmg, might be the better man and entitled consequently to 
two votes, but unfortunately the second generation of a dis- 
tinguished family is apt to be negligible. In any case, Disraeli’s 
and Derby’s Reform Bill had let the masses into the political 
orchard, and nothing in future, could ever keep them out. It 
was useless for noble lords to rave. The day of noble lords was 
passing, and Disraeli knew it. 

The keynote of the early and middle nineteenth century is the 
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disappearance of privilege and the coming into his own of the 
common taxpayer. Tlu‘ process has continued ever since. This 
note Mary Anne .and Disraeli could hc.ar more acutely than their 
political rivals, because they h.ad not been anaesthetised by , 
hereditary avealth and place, 'I'hey had always needed to work 
for their results, she after her fashion .and he .after his. No one 
could imagine a Lord Derliy or a Lord .Stanley working for bis 
results, 'i'hey considered the country their stimping ground by 
right of birth . 'fhe only noble lord of the period who worked for 
results av.as poor Lord'Cieorgc Bentimk, who gave up horse- 
racing in order to devote his life to politics, and was killed by the 
unusual mental efl^*rt and the study atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, he having always led an opcji-air litc. 

Mary Anne and her Diz/.y realised that the old donunion 
of place and privilege was passing, and that in tlic new era that 
dawned the common man would speak the last word in the 
matter of polii y . I le might be stupid .and unintelligent, but the 
veriest fool who ran put a cross on a voting paper is as important 
in an election as the greatest man in the land, 

Disraeli had alway.s kept .at heart the interests of the working 
classes ever since the d.ays when first he stood for Wycombe as a 
Radical. In 1 87a at the Crystal Palace banquet he declared that 
the Conservative Party had three objects: to maintan our 
institutions, to uphold the Empire, and to elevate the condition 
of the people. 

More than that, no other statesmaii, noble or otherwise, who 
preceded him, ever gave the common man credit for as lofty 
ideals as the noblest lord among them all. Disraeli declared Aat 
his Reform Act of 1867 depended on the fact that the working 
classes, too, had their pride in their country and .wished to 
preserve its greatness, and not only the greatness of their countty, 
but that of the Empire. , j r 

After all, why not? Common soldiers had bled and diw lac 
the Empire. Even Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, who celebri^ 
Catherine Gladstone’s wedding in rather pitiful doggerel, had 
written a poem about a private of the Buffs (the East Kmt 
Regiment) who preferred to be executed by the Chinese rather 
than disgrace his Regiment, as he thought, by performing the 
Kowtow. 

At that time and m that speech, with Mary Anne listcni;« 
entranced, an old lady of eighty, Disraeli laid down an 
poliqr which, had it been put into effect, would have altered the 
whofe course of Imperial history. 
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Applauding self-government for the Colonies (now known as 
the Dominions Overseas), then anew idea, he said: 

“But self-government, in my opinion, when it was conceded, 
ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of 
Imperial consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied 
by an Imperial tariff, by securities for the people of England 
for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which belonged 
to the Sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code which 
should have precisely defined the means and responsibilities 
by which the Colonies should be defended, and by which, if 
necessary, this country should call for aid from the Colonies 
themselves. It ought, further, to have been accompanied by 
the institution of some representative council in the metropolis 
which would have brought the Colonies into constant and 
continuous relations with the Home Government. All this, 
however, was omitted because those who advised that policy 
— and I believe their convictions were sincere — ^looked upon 
the Colonies of England, looked even upon our connection 
with India as a burden upon this country; viewing everything 
in a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make nations great, and by the 
influence of which alone men are distinguished from animals.” 

He declared, moreover, his confidence that the working 
classes were just as proud of belonging to a great country and of 
maintaining its greatness as any other class, and that they wished 
to maintain the Empire. 

Mary Anne, listening in the twilight of her doom, thought 
how amazingly clever her Dizzy was. No one had ever talked 
to the working classes like this before. Dizzy had enfiranchised 
the householder by his Reform Bill of 1867 and now he pro- 
ceeded to woo the householder. The official Conservative Parly 
might consider throwing Dizzy over, but by the time, they had 
m^e up their minds to do so ^e official Party leaders would be 
merely the grin without the cat, and Dizzy would have all , the 
new voters voting in the Conservative interest purely out of 
enthusiasm for himself. ■ • . > 

Besides, Dizzy could afford to ignore the noble ex-mihistsws, 
because he had set up a Conservative Centrd Office in White- 
hall which fostered local Conservative Associations all over the 
country, who would choose candidates in the event of an election. 
Consequently noble ex-ministers had ceased to matter a gr^t 
deal. The Conservative idea was being propagated, with 
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Oriental cunning, among the new class of voters, Disraeli had 
built up an entirely personal following and become a symbol 
and a figure-head. Also, Mary Anne reflected, her Dizzy said 
such lovely things that no one could help following him. For 
instance: 

“As 1 sat opposite the IVeasury bench the ministers 
reminded ntc of one of those marine landscapes not very 
unusual on the coasts of South America. You behold a range 
of extinct volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single pallid 
crest. But the situation is still dangerous. There are 
occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling 
of the sea.” 

Poor Mary Ann, she admired him and loved him so, and she 
knew she had to die and leave him. 

She suffered from cancer of the stomach, and so it became 
almost impossible for her to cat. 'Fhence arose her great weak- 
ness, because without food she found herself quite unable to 
maintain her strength. All her friends were very kind and 
sympathetic. Many of them sent her presents of game to tempt 
her appetite. Sometimes she could eat and at others food 
nauseated her. For the most part she ate almost nothing, so 
that Disraeli marvelled how she remained alive and in good spirits. 

She remained alive because life meant so much to her. She 
had had eighty years of life, and would have loved to enjoy eight 
more decades in this fascinating world, for she looked upon the 
world as fascinating. The tragedy of poor Mary Anne as she 
pursued her living death was that still, as she confessed years 
before, when first she married her Dizzy, everything interested 
her, and she moved among such exciting events, and she would 
have to leave them all. 

She hated politics in the abstract, but inasmuch as they 
affected her beloved, they attracted her, and with the instinct 
born of experience she could sense the turn of the tide and feel 
convinced that her Dizzy before long would enjojr an oppor- 
tunity’ to exhibit his true greatness, not in a nine months’ 
premiership during which he led a tottering Government, but 
in absolute power so that, even late in life, he could exploit to 
the utmost that breadth of view, knowledge of men, historic 
sense, and Oriental wisdom, because, as she knew quite well, all 
Dizzy’s wsdom derived from the East. He was one with 
David and Solomon j he had the ruthlessness and, above all, the 
subtlety which the East confers on her sons. Never would one 
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detect Hm brutalising a situation, because he possessed a suave 
and velvety method of handling people, but underneath it all 
ran the strength of steel, the thin sure steel of a dagger 
that slides imperceptibly between the victim’s shoulder-blades 
and gives him his death almost without a sigh. 

If only she had been born ten or twelve years later life might 
have become so much more wonderful. She and Dizzy had 
loved greatly, but it would have seemed marvellous to have loved 
Dizzy in the time of his flashing youth, in those days when 
Henrietta loved him. But then no woman would ever have held 
Dizzy by the charm of the flesh, or even under the spell of 
emotion. From a woman he wanted nothing that compelled 
him. Submission on his part to the charm of the flesh would 
give her too much power over him, and Dizzy had a terror of 
constraint. In many ways he reproduced the symptoms of a 
frightened child. It seemed queer that a man who could face 
the jeers and cat-calls and animal noises of a hostile Parliament 
without a tremor feared the silken ties with which a woman 
binds the man who evokes her passion. 

Even in her weakness Mary Anne smiled. How strange that, 
lovely as she had been, attractive as she had been, throughout 
her life the splendours of passion had passed her by. Did 
women really love to inspire passion in men? How could she 
tell who had never inspired it? When Wyndham married her 
she was twenty-three and he thirty-five. A girl of twenty-three 
seldom falls passionately in love with a man of thirty-five. 
Passion results from a divine flame leaping from youth to youth, 
or from the more mature to the more mature, but reciprocal 
passion between a man and a woman separated by a gap of 
twelve years is almost past praying for. Physically they may be 
at one, but mentally they are for ever divided. 

So with Wyndham she had missed passion, or rather she had 
not experienced it. She could not say herself that she had 
missed it. Mary Anne, except that she was rapable of un- 
swerving affection, did not indulge in deep emotions. She had 
always wanted to be gay and happy, and passion has little to do 
with gaiety and happiness. One had only to look at the Bulwers 
to be sure of that. Theirs had been a marriage of passion, and 
the trail of its wreckage led from Hertford Street to Italy and 
back again to England. 

It occurred to Mary Anne, now that she was about to die, 
that she had displayed supreme art in Imng, for msdom had 
been vouchsafed her to love lightly in her first mamage Md 
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seek happiness, and in her second marriage to think nothing of 
herself and evcrj'thing of her Dizzy because he represented 
sheer genius, and it is not given to a woman once in a thousand 
years to be the happy bride of a man who illumines his genera- 
tion as a meteor streams across the heavens. 

True, she had not borne children, but was that after all so 
very vital in a woman’s life? Resting on her couch in Grosvenor 
Gate, unable to cat, unable to participate in the dear, laughing, 
irresponsible life of the London drawing-rooms where she had 
played her part for so many years and would play it no more, she 
decided that to seem worth while life must be creative and con- 
structive, but not necessai'iiy creative in the way of maternity. 
There were other ways of being creative, and some of those ways 
she had found. 

All her life with her Dizzy had been creative in a fashion 
unknown to mothers. She could tell herself humbly and thank- 
fully that without her Dizzy’s career would have failed merely 
because he needed her so to take care of him. Dizzy was not 
possessed of Gladstone's iron physique. Gladstone was a Scots- 
man and Dizzy derived, as he had once written, from the shores 
of the Mediterranean. He was brilliant and exotic where Glad- 
stone was sound and sombre, but at times he flagged, and 
seemed likely almost to die unless someone who loved him cared 
for him, and coaxed away the black humours, and made him 
laugh, and taught him once more that life was just a game to be 
played with zest but not mourned over, and wept over, and 
accepted with complete melancholy. 

If she had become the mother of Dizzy’s child, what would 
it have availed them? Except for a miracle the child could never 
have been another Dizzy. The child would only have separated 
her from Dizzy, and Mary Anne’s sole idea of hell was being 
separated from Dizzy. She did not imagine herself giving birth 
to a genius, for genius flowers rarely. One had only to look at 
Jem, and Ralph, and Sarah, or even at Isaac, and compare them 
with Dizzy to realise that. The rest of his family should have 
gone on their knees to him. Sarah did of course after her fashion 
— ^poor Sarah, so meek and self-effacing, who never understood 
men, or realised the joyousness of bmng sought after and admired. 

Looking back over the years from her couch in Grosvenor 
Gate, Maty Anne told herself that she had been very lucky. 
Many women had sacxificed themselves for men in vain, but she 
had not sacrificed herself for Dizzy in vain. No woman ever 
lived with a more understanding husband. 
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He wrote such wonderful letters and said such wonderful 
things. He always composed verses for her on her wedding- 
day. He trusted her completely and took her entirely into his 
confidence. Mary Anne remembered proudly that she had 
never betrayed a confidence. Dizzy might have described her 
as a flirt and a rattle before he knew her, but he understood her 
better now. No one recognised more swiftly than he the price- 
less worth of a faithful heart. Once George Smythe had asked 
Dizzy how he could put up with Mary Anne, and Dizzy had 
fixed George Smythe with a cold eye. 

“I only possess one quality in which most men are lacking: 
gratitude,” Dizzy had replied in the voice with which at need 
he flayed the Treasury bench, and George Smythe subsided. 

In their early days together there had been times when Mary 
Anne, with all her gay courage, felt herself more or less of an 
outcast. The Lady Palmerstons and their kind seemed so 
unutterably remote and hostile, and destroying. Dizzy faced 
these situations with that massive contempt he showed for all 
the tricks of society, that contempt which in his youth caused him 
to dine in the Mess at Malta in fancy dress. He knew that if 
you accepted a snub you were crushed for ever, and that the 
only reply to a snub is a piece of studied insolence. Now she 
was accepted in all the drawing-rooms in London, and in all 
those drawing-rooms known quite unaffectedly as Mary Anne. 

The explanation is very simple. Even at eighty, old, ill, and 
dying, Mary Anne remained merely a baby, the utterly delightful 
woman of West-country charm for whom any man worthy of 
the name would do anything in the wide world. Moreover, 
she had a simplicity of goodness, and goodness and Mary Anne 
are indissolubly allied, which won the hearts eventually even of My 
Lady This and My Lady That. No human being with e^es to see 
and emotions to perceive could deny the goodness and simplidiy 
of Mary Anne, using the word simplicity in its true meaning which 
implies a single-hearted person w opposed to a double t^er. 

That was why, at her last great party on the occasion of Dipy’s 
elevation to the premiership, the Prince of Wales so willingly 
and kindly gave her his arm. That was why Queen Victoria 
asked her to Windsor when Dizzy was merely Leader of the 
Opposition. That was why, to do him justice, for he possessed , 
a heart in spite of all his austoe and rather professional momKty, 
Gladstone was her friend. Underneath all his tiresome virtu© 
Gladstone had a solid Scottish appreciation for a true-hwitea.; 
woman, and he knew he saw a true-hearted woman in Mary A?wp= 
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Hers is one of the most beautiful stories of which the record 
stands, because she was good, and faithful, her days were long 
in the land, she wought diligently, and had her reward. Some 
consider the spectacle of her Foreign Office party pathetic 
because she was old, and Disraeli was elderly, and she knew she 
had cancer though she kept the knowledge from him, but that 
view is mistaken. At her party, however she might have 
appeared physically, Mary Anne was just a girl in love, rejoicing 
with shining eyes and parted lips in the prowess of her lover. 

There arc so many stories in real life dramatically imperfect, 
but Mary Anne’s was dramatically perfect. She shared with 
her Dizxy the burden and heat of the day, but she lived long 
enough to watch him enjoy his triumph and could say in all 
thankfulness: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart m 
peace.” Ail who love her— and who could help loving her?— 
must regret that she did not survive until her Dizzy became 
Prime Minister from 1874 to 1880, but given the difference 
between their ages that was too much to expect. She saw him 
occupy the highest position open to a subject, heard him speak 
in the House of Commons, and died content. 

If any tribute is needed to Mary Anne’s essential goodness 
and simplicity of heart, and none is, for they were a matter of 
common knowledge, it lies in the fact that a careful search of all 
the available information about her reveals no single instance of 
jealousy against her on the part of any man or woman. Genial 
Grey, ^een Victoria’s secretary, a crusted old courtier, 
feared lest the creating of her a Viscountess in her own right might 
bring ridicule on her, but it brought nothing of the kind. 
Everyone loved to see her so happy with the initial “B” and a 
coronet surmounting it on her note-paper. 

This charming compliment paid her by the Sovereign is 
another of the dramatic perfections of Mary Anne’s life story. 
The impetus came from her dear Dizzy on relinquishing office. 
He might have requested a peerage for himself,^ out instead he 
requested it for her. True, he wanted to remain in the House or 
Commons instead of going to the Lords, but it was a little unusuw 
to ask for a peers^ge for Mary Anne — ^unusual, but not unhwd 
of. Not the least delightful of Disraeli’s lettws is that m which 
he asked the Queen to make Mary Anne a viscountess, quoting 
delicately the precedents, in case Her Majesty might be in a 
mood to refuse. Actually Her Majesty was not.^ All her sym- 
pafoies lay with good wives. Just as she invited Catherine 
Gladstone to brir^ her children to Buckingham Palace that they 
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might play with her own, so Queen Victoria acquainted herself, 
through the many available channels of Mary Anne’s devotion 
to Disraeli. It is typical of Queen Victoria that the everyday 
virtues counted more in her opinion than more exotic gifts. In 
all her letters her invariable adjectives for people she esteemed are 
“good,” “excellent,” and Mary Anne was bothgood and excellent. 

Beyond all we must salute Mary Anne’s courage. She was 
twelve years older than Disraeli. Twelve years meant a great 
deal at the time of their marriage, forty-seven as against thirty- 
five, but much more when he reached the age of sixty and she was 
seventy-two. In spite of this handicap of the years Mary Anne 
still comforted and mothered him. One would be tempted to 
despise Disraeli for accepting all this from her except that it was 
the essence of the contract. Some woman must have mothered 
and comforted him, and Mary Anne would rather have died 
than let any other woman do it. Disraeli could not have existed 
unless Mary Anne, or some other woman, smoothed out all his 
domestic troubles and left him mentally free to follow his destiny. 
It was Mary Anne’s glory that she smoothed out his domestic 
troubles, and no other woman. 

They lived so happily together because they formed the exact 
complement of each other. Disraeli wanted absolute comfort 
and freedom from the cares of every day, and Mary Anne loved 
the excitement of political ups and downs, inside information, 
Carlton Club gossip, and to hear what Lord Derby, when he 
lived, really proposed to do, and learn the Queen’s attitude 
towards this decision or that. She was interested in eveiything, 
but she loved to know everything in order that she might be 
interested. Disraeli let her keep her finger on the pmse of 
events because he perceived her discretion to be absolute and 
that the most dangerous secret was safe with her. 

It is a fascinating task to try and penetrate through all the 
mists of history to the true personalities of Mary Anne and 
Disraeli. Mary Anne appears the less mysterious berause we 
see in her a faithful, affectionate woman, a love-girl fonn the 
West with all the West-country girl’s understanding of men. 
Disraeli provides a more complex problem. 

Andr^ Maurois in his biography writes of him: 

“Disraeli had exasperated more men than one in the course 
of his life, but women he had found indulgent EBs hoffor 
of abstract reasoning, his old-;world courtesy, the imperceptible 
undercurrent of cynicism, his consciously flowery phrases-- 
he had everything in him to attract women. And they inspired 
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him with a scntinicnt that was not sensual love, but rather a 
tenderness both humble and superior, a gentle and ludden 
fraternity of spirit. He liked their obstinacy, their ignorance, 
their ingenuousness.*' ’ 

This is a penetrating analysis, but it hardly explains Disraeli’s 
success with women. True, they inspired him with a sentiment 
that was not sensual love. As we know, he delighted in flowers, 
and in many respects women resemble flowers. They are grace- 
ful, fragrant, charming to the eye and have a delicately senti- 
mental significance, but the great appeal of Disraeli to women 
must have been that he was eternally kind. A woman will 
barter almost anything for consistent and perpetual kindness. 
Disraeli had a very accurate though probably not a very senti- 
mental understanding of women’s natural disabilities. He knew 
that if beaxitiful they faded early, if intelligent their brains could 
never e^ual those of the most brilliant men, that men sought 
their society for amusement, but did not take them very seriously, 
that, in short, a woman’s is on the whole a lonely existence. 

As he explained to George Smythc, his cardinal virtue was 
gratitude, and he always repaid a kind action. Women had 
done much for him, and so he was prepared, partly out of 
gratitude, largely from natural instinct, always to be kind to 
women. This kindness endeared him to Queen Victoria, a 
lonely figure on the colossal throne of an Empire on which the 
sun never set, whose Angel mouldered in the grave, who once 
wrote so pathetically about her somewhat ancient birthday. It 
endeared him still more to Mary Anne. 

She appreciated his kindness not because on the whole people 
in her life had behaved unkindly to her, but because her Dizzy 
was the neatest man in the world and kindness from him 
honoured her like an accolade. Throughout their lives he showed 
her unalterable kindness. There may have been times when she 
annoyed him, but not one sentence in any of his letters to her or 
about her implies anything but kindness. Besides, to Mary Anne 
he b^ved always in the manner of a courtier to a queen, bothin 
pablic and in private. It may have residted from a slightly 
Eastern excessiveness— the faintest residue of what the Mess at 
Malta called “that damned bumptious Jew-boy”— but even lie 
nicMt woman likes a little exaggeration of compliments. 
radi always ex^gerated his compliments to women, and they 
all loved the procedure, but Mary Anne loved it most of all. 

He was, if the truth must be told, her darling, her baby, and 
her husband all in one. She did everything for him, even to 
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cutting his hair, and probably dyeing it as well. True, he made 
her the Lady of Hughenden, but her house at Grosvenor Gate 
was his first real home, and always his Town house until she 
died, and he was obliged to remove to a hotel. To Mary Anne 
the charm about her marriage was that not only did her Dizzy 
love her, and no one can deny that he loved her, because evidence 
to the contrary is so strong, but that she was necessary to him. 
There exists no woman who loves a particular man but longs to 
be necessary to him, so that she need not consider herself just a 
plaything but the one woman in his life. 

The knowledge that truly she was the one woman in his life 
made up to Mary Anne for all her loving-kindness on Disraeli’s 
behalf, not that she wanted any return, because she was a giving 
woman, but because there is no woman but likes to be exclusive 
where the man she loves is concerned. He reassured her on this 
point over and over again. He even insisted on it after she was 
dead. 

And so, during Mary Anne’s slow decline to the grave during 
the year 1872, the perpetual testimony of her husband that he 
loved her and would never leave her save under the compulsion 
of State affairs comforted and consoled her. It was true, as she 
had always known, only a woman longs to be reassured even unto 
seventy times seven, that he loved her. He had not, as she told 
him sometimes laughingly — it was a little family joke — ^married 
her for her money. She was his own dear Mary Anne, and 
he organised the Conservative Party with a breaking hewt 
because she would never feel well any more, or walk with him 
light-heartedly through the woods of Hughenden, or attend 
with him any London function. Mary Anne had done her work 
in the world and it only remained for her to die. He could do 
nothing to prevent her death and what was the use of being 
Prime Minister of England if he could not stretch out a hand 
to save the only woman in the world he had ever loved?_ 

The great statesman became entirely the slave of this little old 
woman with death written on her face who yet maintained,, as 
often as she could, her old-time gaiety. Maty Anne deveIo|»ed 
a habit of disappearing during her bad times, and reappearing 
when she felt better. In this fashion she managed to present, : 
her charm and, what was more important, her self-respect. A 
woman hates people, particularly the man she lo(ve% 
when she is ill, because illness often takes on forms which bre« . 
down all the pitiful pretences that human beings alwm rem^ 
delicate and- oicturesaue creatures. Mary Anneiid 
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many of her sufferings from her Dizzy, and when she saw him 
made intense efforts to supply the old wit and the old charm. 

Since her word was law he asked her in August to decide 
whether they should go to 1 lughcndcn, where the air of Bucking- 
hamshire might do her so much good, or remain in London so 
that she might be spared the fatigue of the journey. She found these 
decisions difficult, but decided for the monent to stay in London. 

They settled down to pass the summer in London. It was 
the first time in the whole of their lives that the summer recess 
had not seen them either at Hughenden or staying at country 
houses, or wandering on the Continent, but Disraeli did not 
repine. He had ceased altogether to think of himself, and the 
effect on him of the lack of change after the labours of a parlia- 
mentary session does not seem to have occurred to him. He and 
Mary Anne were like two children lost in a forest with a storm 
coming on. 'I'hcy had only one instinct, to creep close to one 
another and comfort each other in the face of immense danger and 
tragedy they could do nothing to avert. 

On the one or two occasions before Parliament rose, when he 
was obliged to leave her for a time, he wrote her small, loving, 
pathetic notes, and she replied with ctjual affection and pathos, 
thanking him for his unending kindness. When Parliament 
rose he never left her at all, and refused to dine out. Hence- 
forward until her death there was no one in the world for him 
but Mary Anne. 

Her disease pursued its inevitable course and she suffered 
from repeated haemorrhages that left her weak and exhausted. 
The whole burden of Disraeli’s communications with his friends 
wass “If only she could cat I She is so weak and how is she to 
ke« up her strength without fbod.^'* Unfortunately a patient 
suffering from cancer of the stomach cannot eat from the very 
nature of her complaint. 

Poor Mary Ann suffered additionally from the scientific 
limitations of the period in which she lived. Much might 
possibly be done for a similar case nowadays by means of X-rays 
and radium, but Sir William Gull had neither X-rays nor radium 
at his disposal. Nowadays dietetic experts might be able to 
help ydth a carefully planned diet, but in 1872 the subject of 
dietetics had not been given attention. Instead, all her mends 
sent her the most tempting dishes their chefs were able to pro- 
duce, far too rich in all probability for her enfeebled digestion. 
She was grateful, but she could not eat the dishes. 

They endeavoured in spite of everything to make the best 
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of the house in Grosvenor Gate. It looked over Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, and they tried to pretend that Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens were the woodlands of Hughenden. 
In those days the name “Park Lane” had not its present ironic 
significance and the thoroughfare exhibited a certain sylvan 
charm. At least Mary Anne lying on her bed of sickness was 
spared the continual roar and vibration of motor-buses passing 
bettreen Oxford Street and Piccadilly. 

In spite of all her sufferings, Mary Anne still remained gay. 
She might indeed be very ill, but she was a loved woman. Her 
Dizzy remained continually with her; he said in September that 
he had never been into town all through August and as much of 
September as had passed. 

Failing anything better Dizzy used to take Mary Anne for 
long drives. There again she suffered from the limitations of 
her time. She reckoned that between August ist and September 
30th she drove 220 miles, an easy day’s run for the humblest 
baby-car nowadays. How Mary Anne would have loved to be 
wafted in a fast, silent-running car from Grosvenor Gate to the 
sea with which she had early and happy associations, or to 
Hughenden, or even to the West Country of her birth, where 
the little village of Brampford Speke would awake old memories. 
She might have loved even more to travel by air to Paris, and in 
her favourite hotel overlooking the Tuileries Gardens relive the 
days of her honeymoon. 

But Mary Anne disposed of neither car nor aeroplane, and so 
the two old people planned expeditions into the country capable 
of being undertaken in a horsed carriage. Fortunately for them 
the area of their London was comparatively small and the 
country could be reached with much greater ease than is possible 
to-day. Leaning back in her carriage listening to the grindings 
of the wheels, the hoof beats of the solemn horses and the cre^ 
of saddlery, Mary Anne thanked heaven for another day, a little 
more sunshine, the green of the trees and, above all, her Dizzy’s 
devoted companionship. . 

Sitting beside the haggard old lady who had once been his 
beautiful Mary Anne his mind may have flashed back to anoth^ 
carriage in which he posted two thousand miles with Sara 
Austen and W husband. How patiently Sara had instructed 
him in his youth, and if she were alive she must be an old womm; 
almost as old as Mary Anne, He had travelled fair since w: 
Austens and he rode from Paris through Dijon to Switzerksi^ 
but had he attained happiness? 
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From the pinnacle of his sixty-eight years he decided that 
there is no happiness in achievement except when it coincides 
with the moment of desire. If Peel had offered him a place in 
the Government it would have meant more to him than a dozen 
future premkrships, because in the thirties one desires fame 
greatly, and in the sixties one greets it with a faintly deprecating 
smile. But Peel offered him nothing, and by the time he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Derby's Government much of 
the savour had departed from office. Gladstone could not carry 
on a Government much longer, and that meant that sooner or 
later the Queen would send for Mr. Disraeli, but what did he 
care now that Mary Anne was going to die? 

Riding out of I.ondon behind the solemn horses, he saw the 
endless vista of new villas which had sprung up. He had no 
idea there were so matiy villas in existence; queer how one’s life 
became bounded by the I louse, the Carlton, Grosvenor Gate and 
Mary Anne. Still there would not be any Grosvenor Gate or 
Mary Anne very much longer. In all these villas lived the house- 
holders and ratepayers he had enfranchised by his Reform Bill 
of 1 867 which, as Derby puts it, had dished the Whigs. Now 
all the inhabitants of the villas would vote for the Party of 
Mr. Disraeli, who had enfranchised them, and put him in office 
again, but Mary Anne would be dead, so what did it matter? 

In each of the villas lived some married couple, like Mary 
Anne and himself. Were they happy? Did marriage on the 
whole bring happiness? Not marriage for love because, as he 
declared once, all his friends who married for love either separ- 
ated or beat their wives. One would never have lived happily 
for an instance with Henrietta. Marriages of affection, such as 
his and Mary Anne’s, were different. What had the Duchess 
written about them in her letter? Something about a life of 
loving and perfect companionship. That was the word, com- 
panionship. He realised that he loved Mary Anne because she 
had always been a perfect companion, whatever the state of their 
worldly affairs. Now she was dying, and could life ever again 
seem tolerable after her death? 

_ They had never been separated for thirty-three years, and at 
8i:i^-cight the wrenching apart of so many ties filled him with 
misery and despair. What would he do in future when the black 
mood came down upon him? Mary Anne had always laughed 
it away with one of her solemnly ridiculous remarks. Althoi^h 
he took the most tender care of her she also took care of him. 
The older a man grew the more he needed a woman to care take 
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of him. But Mary Anne could not continue beside him in a 
very long stay. She always wanted him because of their diirty- 
three years together, but no other woman would be likely to 
want an old man of sixty-eight, and to a completely unwanted 
old man life can seem very weary. 

The solemn horses trotted on. Presently they formd them- 
selves back at Grosvenor Gate. Mary Anne went to bed and 
Disraeli bade her good night with a heavy heart, but in the 
amazing manner of invalids she made, in the days that followed, 
most heartening progress. The improvement brot^ht Disraeli im- 
mense happiness. With some of the old optimism which distin- 
guished his youth, he persuaded himself that it Would be permanent. 

Perhaps Mary Anne thought so too, or perhaps in a final 
effort she was gathering her remaining strength so that she might 
return home to die. 

She said she felt much better and stronger and would like to 
go down to Hughenden. 

There was the pleasant house with its two bays, and there 
were the Florentine vases with which she had adorned the 
terrace, and the steps leading down from the terrace to the lawn. 
Her pony carriage awaited her pleasure, and the peacocks still 
strutted on the terrace, and the horses she loved pricked their ears 
expectantly in the stables waiting for her to come to them as of old. 

Mary Anne was back at Hughenden, the home she loved, and 
at Hughenden even cancer did not seem quite so bad. 

She had put all her heart and soul into making Hughenden a 
fitting home for her dear Dizzy. She remembered so well those 
exhausting days of moving furniture and books from Bradenham 
after Isaac died. No one, surely, had ever seen such an incredible 
number of books. The friendliness of the house and gardens 
and woods seemed to put its arms round her and tell her that 
Hughenden loved her and would take care of her and save her 
from the dreadful prospect of death. 

Dizzy, she knew, felt similarly happy. He delighted in 
Hughenden equally with her, though not perhaps with quite the 
same understanding because much of Hughenden resulted from 
her careful planning and her skill in tree-planting. Not only 
was she a wonderful housekeeper but a bom landscape gardmer. 
It had given her such pleasure to improve Hughenden for Dizzy. 

Now, TOth new-found vitality derived from the sparkling 
Buckinghamshire six, she coula manage to accompany him 
about the place in her little pony carria^. H» pride of poss^ 
sion never diminished. He revelled in walking through the 
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woods and gardens talking to mon at their work or watching his 
head woodman fell a triu'. None knc.w better than Mary Anne 
what a great day it had Iwetv in Dizxv’s life when he became a 
landed gentleman. 

Best of all, .at Huphenden her appetite returned, and she 
could eat once ntore. ( June were tho<e terrible days when food 
revnitj'd her and she. m.iintaijied life by force of will alone. 
Perhaps the terrible days might never come back, for even her 
doctors spoke opiimistiealiy .ibinit her hc.alth. They seemed 
deejily impressed by her return to appetite and assured her that 
as long as she continued to eat she need not feel any alarm as 
to her condition. 

It touched Mary .Anne profoundly to witness Dizzy’s joy at 
the inipn,ivemcnt in her health and the verdict of her doctors, 
bile admitted to herself that she wished to live far more for 
Dizzy’s sake than for her own; truly she l*)ved life, but atei^ty 
a woman might be forgiven if she telt a little weary. The 
reflection impressed her suddetdy with its strangeness, because 
not till cjuite lately had .she known what it mciint to feel weary. 
For Dizzy’s sake rme must concjuer this weakness and continue to 
desire life rather than death, because without her he would be so 
forlorn, and besides one had to think of the house at Grosvenor 
Gate. When she died it w<juld [mss to the Lewises, and how 
could Dizzy exist without a town house.? 

The Queen was very kind and made repeated enquiries after 
Mary Anne’s health. She liked the Queen because Her Majesty 
appreciated Dizzy and sent him flowers. Besides, purely ou 
account of Dizzy needless to say, 1 ler Majesty had conferred 
the dignity of Viscountess on Mary Anne. She dared hardly 
adnut even to herself how much that “B” surmounted by a 
coronet on her notepaper meant to her, or how she loved to sign 
her letters to Dizzy “Bcaeonsfield.” It was all very childish of 
course, but indescribably sweet. If you were dying of cancer, 
and you had loved your husband faithfully for thirty-three years, 
and^ he asked the Queen to create you a Viscountess, and 
Majesty consented, surely you were entitled to look upon yow 
distinction with pride? Not very often had a woman been made 
a Viscountess in her own right. It had been darling of Dizzy 
to think of that, and yet it was just like Dizzy. Mary Anne, like 
any other woman, knew her own value with the greatest accuracy, 
and yet, like any other woman, she loved to be esteemed by the 
man she loved. 

The Queen had been kind, and the Rothschilds were kind. 
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and Montagu Corry, Dizzy’s secretary, had been kind. The 
kindness of every one touched her, and she remembered that all 
her life-long people had been kind to her. Was it simply chance, 
or did she really make such an impression on them that they 
wanted to be kind? At that Mary Anne smiled, in spite of her 
cancer. She knew she had always been a darling and that 
darlings have no age. Until the grave closed over her people 
would continue to be kind, because she possessed charm. 

Perhaps when she had gone, for Mary Anne cherished no 
illusions as to her fate, Montagu Corry would help Dizzy to 
stri^gle with the tiresome necessities of life. She had always 
liked Montagu Corry and considered him the pearl of secre- 
taries. Besides, he shared a delightful consideration for old 
ladies which presupposed a heart of gold. 

Montagu Cony possessed indeed a heart of gold. There is 
a passage in Endymion, Disraeli’s novel published in 1880 when 
he was seventy-six, which is almost certainly inspired by Corry. 
Incidentally Ixjngmans paid the aged statesman £10,000 for 
all rights in Endymion. The passage runs ; 

“The relations between a minister and his secretary are, or 
at least should be, among the finest that can subsist between 
two individuals. E-xcept the married state, there is none in 
which so great a confidence is involved, in which more for- 
bearance ought to be exercised, or more sympathy ought to 
exist. There is usually in the relations an identity of interest, 
and that of the highest kind; and the perpetual difficulties, 
the alternations of triumph and defeat, develop devotion. A, 
youthful secretary will naturally feel some degree <£ en- 
thusiasm for his Chief, and a wise minister will never stint 
his regard for one in whose intelligence and honour he finds, 
he can place confidence.” 

So, at Hughenden, Mary Anne entered upon the last of her , 
happy days, a kind of Indian summer which comfijrted her 
before her eventual plunge into the dark waters of dea^ . 
Never had she founa herself more cherished becau^ people, 
realising her sufferings, admired so wholc-heart^ly ^ 
courage. Disraeli wrote about it to the Queen, It ihspued bi^ 
with tM rather easy optimism which distinguished him w^^^ ;; 
out his life. Since this was an impipvemeat, obvioasy ; 
improvement must last. ' ' 'p 

Sorrowfully enough, Mary Anne waned, 
year. The temporary improvement in hw 
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to the distress of Dizzy. The doctors said consoling things, as 
doctors do. In spite of everything she continued to enjoy life 
in so far as her strength permitted, 

AH the mouth-watering delicacies sent to her by her friends 
she left untasted, as might be imagined. It seems indeed to 
have been a curious age. Who, nowadays, would send tempting 
dishes to a woman suffering from cancer of the stomach, since 
her disease must prevent her from eating them, and the sight of 
them make her envious of others to whom such dishes appealed? 
But food was the god of the Victorians. They had a deplorable 
ambition to eat and eat in order, as they believed, to keep up 
their strength. 

Mary Arme, therefore, putting aside the cookery of her 
friends, declined gracefully, quietly, and resignedly towards the 
crisis of her complaint. 

She and Dizzy remained amid the peace of Hughenden, but 
his restless nature forbade him peace. He continued a wide 
correspondence, much of it occupied with the malady of poor 
Mary Anne. Politics continued to absorb at least part of his 
attention. It might have been the superficial improvement in 
Mary Anne which gave him the political impetus. Or, perhaps 
the instinct for governing persists, come weal come woe, through 
grief, heart-break, and disappointment. Disraeli at least had 
the instinct for governing, and consequently it remained too 
powerful to be resisted, tScing his mind away even from Mary 
Anne, who was dying, whatever the doctors said. 

It was part of the supreme courage of Mary Anne that she 
chose to live not as though she was dying but as though she 
enjoyed robust health. Thus she continued to receive visitors 
and dispense the hospitality of Hughenden with imperishable 
charm. The truth is that the instinct of a hostess never deserted 
her, so much so that when a certain man gueSt arrived she took 
sufficient thought for him to put a French novel in his room. 

Disraeli became the victim of alternate hopes and fears. When 
her appetite improved he had written confidently to the Queen 
during the month of September, but October saw him completely 
pessimistic. Mary Anne went on quietly with her life, appearing 
when she felt at her best and disappearing during her bad 
moments. Like any other woman she wished, in so far as it 
might still be possible, to look her best. 

Her despairing husband once more consulted his doctor, and 
as before, the doctor insisted on talring a favourable view. So 
long as Lady Beaconsfield could take nourishment he did not 
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despwr of the case. What else could he say of an old lady of 
eighty with cancer of the stomach? 

Mary Anne may have gathered some comfort from his visit. 
At any rate she summoned up the energy to give a little house 
party. More ambitious still, she engaged herself to go out and 
make a call, but the weather prevented it. 

The house party provided Mary Anne’s last fun in a world 
she had loved so much, wherein she had found herself so happy. 
It consisted mostly of men, and she enjoyed it to the limit or her 
strength. Her guests enjoyed it also, and one of them wrote her 
a long amusing letter of thanks. He began in a light-hearted 
strain, but he ended on a note of very sincere gratitude and he 
was young at that. Evidently to the last Maty Anne retained 
her charm. She was within a month of her death, but still she 
could attract this young man, strike exactly the right note, and 
send him away full of the most affectionate sentiments toward her 
and her Dizzy. Few women stricken with a mortal disease 
would have felt sufficiently interested in a young man to make 
his stay at a country house party so happy that he declared he 
would always remember it. 

Autumn passed and winter came in. Buckinghamshire is 
cold in winter and a bleak wind blew down from the hills among 
the trees of Hughenden. Within the house it was warm, but the 
depression of winter penetrated even to the rooms where Mary 
^ne fought her losing battle. Although her appetite had 
improved she could not be considered as eating normally and the 
wintry aspect of the countryside seen from her windows seemed 
dark with foreboding. She had passed her eightieth birthday in the 
month of November, It was the last birthday she would ever see. 

The impressive and Sphinx-like countenance of Disraeli set 
in an Oriental mask of inscrutability had passed almost into a 
proverb, but now.those about him cotild see that even the Sphinx 
possessed a capacity for emotion. The impassive expression 
departed and another infinitely sad and woe-begone replaced it. 

He could not endure the thought of Mary Anne’s suffering, and 
he knew that she suffered. _ , 

Early in December the crisis began, for in addition to tne 
disease which had afflicted her for so long Mary A^ehecanm 
ill with congestion of the lungs. It was tl^ ^ 
abandoned all hope and wrote to his friend and sohator, rhil^ 
Rose, basing him to come in the event of M®^ Anne s d^k. 
Now the brave old lady battling for Iffe became a 
of interest for the whole of England. Disraehs : 
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flowed with letters of sympathy, not only from those who knew 
him, but from complete strangers, and the Queen telegraphed 
three times to enquire after Mary Anne. Her Majesty well 
understood the emotions of Disraeli; she, too, had lost her life 
partner, as Disraeli was about to lose his, and since her loss life 
had never been the same. Apart from that one of the most 
delightful features of the Queen’s character was her respect for 
family ties and her interests in family matters, not only in the 
case of her own, but ii\ that of others also. She liked and respected 
this venerable pair who had fought their way side by side to an 
influential position in the countrj'. Also Disraeli was her 
favourite minister. lie sent her reports of proceedings in Parlia- 
ment that read like extracts from his novels, and never, like Mr. 
Gladstone, addressed her as though she were a public meeting. 

None of these things, not even the gracious sympathy of the 
Sovereign, consoled Disraeli. He hardly ever left the room 
where Mary Anne was making her last desperate fight against 
death. She had a thcor)' that people need not die as long as 
they refused to resign themselves and continued full of the will 
to live. Sir Henry Lucy wrote in his diary that, like Queen 
Elizabeth, she refused to go to bed in her last illness, and died 
in her chair. 

It is some comfort for those who love and admire Mary Anne 
to reflect that probably she never knew she was dying. Towards 
the end her brain became cloxided and she suffered from delu- 
sions. Although her iron constitution enabled her to continue the 
phj^ical struggle against death her mind wandered, a condition 
which intensified n^cr husband’s grief. She died on December 
1 Jth, 1 872, from carcinoma, pneumonia, and bronchitis. 

Her ga]y and gallant life had closed in darkness and suffering, 
but she died as she had lived, a brave and affectionate woman 
without one word of complaint on account of her own sufferings, 
full of the most touching gratitude for the kindness of her 
husband and her friends. She loved laughter and had the rare 
gift of being able to laugh at herself. She said once during her 
last illness that now she felt sure people ate too much, but she 
would rather like to be able to eat a little herself. 

The great world paid her in death a magnificent tribute. 
The Queen wrote to Disraeli from the depths of her under- 
standing heart, even apologising for intruding on his grief. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales expressed their royal sympathy, 
and the Queen of the Netherlands and the King of the Belgians 
sent condolences. Mary Anne, a little girl from Devonshire, 
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involved in her passing the emotions of kings. Russell and 
Rosebery, the Empress of Austria and the Due d’Aumale, by 
written expressions of sorrow, mourned and regretted her. 

Gladstone’s letter of sympathy has been referred to on another 
page. Gladstone was a shining example of a dual personality'. 
In abstract matters, the Church, the Divorce Bill, and so on, he 
preserved an academic rectitude remote from any human emotion, 
but he had another side. Directly any event left the academic 
plane for the human, there entered upon the scene Gladstone, 
the affectionate husband, the good father, the family man. 
Writing to Disraeli on the death of Mary Anne he wept with 
him in his loss, for they had been married in the same year, and 
congratulated himself humbly that Catherine still lived to adorn 
and sweeten his private life and transform No. 13 Carlton House 
Terrace from a house into a home. 

Thereafter it remained to bury poor Mary Anne. 

They gave her the very simplest funeral, more in keeping 
with her personality as Mary Anne than as Viscountess Beacons- 
field. The tenants of the estate bore the coffin as she went to 
church for the last time. The scene recalled her native Devon 
and the village of Brampford Speke, for the Buckinghamshire 
and the Devonshire villagers are alike simple, sturdy men, 
except that the men of Bucks, bred upon their stiff clayey soil, 
have a certain dourncss not found in Devonshire men, the sons 
of rich red earth. 

Hardly anyone followed her home. The only mourners near 
to her were Disraeli, Philip Rose, his lawyer, Montagu Corry, 
his secretary, and the doctor. After them came the servants and 
the villagers, a pathetic little procession. 

They laid her to rest on a wild wet day. On such a day a 
mist would be over the Valley of the Exe, where she was bom, 
and it may be that the tides which ebb and flow off the West 
Indies stirred the bones of Lieutenant John Evans, R.N., W 
father, where beneath the waves with round shot slung at- ms 
head and feet he slept his last sleep. Quietly and reyerenw in 
the little church and in the churchyard they read the burial 

service over her: . , » , . xl * 

“I am the resurrection and the life, saith the I^d: he tnat 
bclieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: am 
whosoever liveth and believcth in Me shall nevCT ,di& . . . . , 

“Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty Gm of His 
mercy to take unto Himself the soul of our dead sis^ . . 
departed, we therefore comirnt ho: body to the gromwH^^iS^ 
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to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to ditsf, in sure and certain hope of 
the Resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto Ks 
glorious body, according to the mighty working, whereby He 
is able to subdue all things to Himself. 

“I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Writ^ From 
henceforth blessed are the dead which ole In the Lord: even so 
saith the Spirit; for they rest from their labours." 

The majestic words had no power to comfort Disraeli. He 
listened to them like a man in a dream. He had walked hatless 
in the pitiless rain from Hughenden to the church, and remained 
standing for ten long minutes beside the vault, incapable of 
deserting Mary Anne, so small and so cold, who must be left 
forever without the warmth of fire or love, she who had adored 
gaiety and brightness, the company of her friends and above all 
this bowed, stricken man, his face chalk white, his dyed hair 
plastered against his head by the rain. 

A villager, staring at him, muttered hdf pityingly: 

“He’ll have no one to dye his hair for him now!" 

Not only had he no one to dye his hair, but he lost his London 
home and the £5000 a year Mary Anne had inherited from 
Wyndham l>ewis. He was obliged to remove to a hotel in 
George Street, Hanover Square, whence no vista of the Park 
and Kensington Gardens could be enjoyed. 

From all the great and the powerful came tributes to the 
memory of Mary Anne. The Queen wrote sympathising with 
Disraeli, for she too knew what it meant to be divided by death 
from a life partner and eulogising Mary Anne. Her Majesty 
made reference to the fact that the day before Mary Anne’s 
death was the anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and miany foreign royalties 
added to the chorus of praise and regret. Gladstone, as has been 
mentioned already, wrote in a most human and friendly strain. 
Saddest and most beautiful of all was the letter from Mary Anne 
herself, written in 18 <6, found among her papers. In it she 
begged that if she died before Disraeli they should be buried in 
the same grave, “at whatever distance you may die from 
England.” She called him her kindest and dearest, prayed God 
to blew him, and that he would not live alone, and told him she 
was his devoted Mary Anne. 

Sadly, with tears, he continued to discover evidence of her 
^e and feithfulness. Thew were all the hair she Jmd ever cut 
from his head, each cutting in its separate wrapping?, and every- 
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thing he had ever written to her. Tnily we may be judged by 
what were our treasures which others find after we are dead. 

Then, to escape from his grief and loneliness, he plunged 
headlong into the affairs of the Conservative Party. 

For the rest of his life he continued to write on black-edged 
note paper, and .as it happened he never married again, though 
he proposed to Lady Chesterfield, and was refused. Her lady- 
ship at the time had attained her seventieth year, and did not 
wish to marry. Resides, she knew J)israeli to be in love with 
her sister, I.ady Bradford, who was married already. Both 
ladies were grandmothers. 

They supplied Disraeli’s eternal need of feminine confidantes 
and correspondents. In the official Life, Mr. Buckle states that 
there have been preserved 500 of his letters to Lady Chesterfield, 
and 1,100 to Lady Bradford, but in a period of twelve years he 
only wrote 2p to Mrs. Brydges Willyams. He told Lady 
Bradford he had lived to know that the twilight of love has its 
splendour and richness. 

Contradictory as it may sound in the light of all this corre- 
spondence with their ladyships, some of which took a most 
affectionate turn, he remained faithful to the memory of Maij 
Anne. In death, as in life, she continued the one woman in his 
existence. If he wrote admiring and affectionate letters to other 
wmen the black edging of his note-paper bespoke at all times 
his fidelity to Mary Anne. Even the proposal to Lady Chester- 
field does not bely that fidelity. He was lonely and longed for , 
companionship; Mary Anne had made marriage such a blessed 
state for him that he was prepared to risk it a second time, evra 
at an advanced age. That in its way offered a charming compli- 
ment to her memory. 

When the elections were held a Conservative landslide took 


place. They had a majority of fifty over all the oth^ put 
together, and one of more than a hundred over the Liberals. 
Gladstone resigned, not only on behalf of his Governra^ti but 
also as leader of the Idberal Party. He wished for leis m-e m 
which to pursue his classical and religious stutRes and pr^nw 
the obscurity of a private Member of Parliament 
meeting of the new Parliament Disraeli said handM^^tiun^ 
about him— after all, he had been Mary Anne’s ftiend— and 
perhaps Gladstone appreciated them, and perh^s not. . 

Disraeli remained in power from to i88o, agre^fig ^^. 
the friend and trustco minister of hfe 
attained the position almost of oihnipotence wafea ne'itaa^B^^ 
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to occupy all his life, atui fulfilled his ambition, an ageing states- 
man with an tncom[>arablo gift of charm, basking in the sunshine 
of popularit}' and fame, and at heart the loneliest old man m the 
world, because there was no Mary Anne to share the glory which 
had manifested itself too late. 

So Mary Anne passed, anil remained merely a memory in the 
hearts of her husband and of her friends. Wc have followed her 
eager footsteps through her long and adventurous life and the 
time has come to bid her farewell. She lies, as she desired so 
greatly, in the same grave as her husband who, when his time 
came., was laid to rest with her in the vault in the churchyard of 
Hughenden where, on the death of Mrs. Br)'dgcs Willyams, he 
declared that neither Mary Anne nor he should be buried. 

Mary Anne was not a great woman in the conventional 
interpretation of the word, and her place in history depends on 
the fact that she was her husband’s wife. That statement apart, 
nothing too high can be said in her praise. 

Her qualities included beauty, charm, courage, a loving heart, 
and faithfulness, ail excellent things in a woman. In marrying 
a man twelve years younger than herself at the age of forty-seven, 
she attempted an impossible task, and in it succeeded trium- 
phantly. She proved herself, as Disraeli wrote, a perfect wife, 
she was kind to old, blind Isaac, and so far as there is any record, 
she never made an enemy. 

The perfection of Mary Anne’s nature may be understood 
from her owti statement: “My life has been such a happy one. 
I have had so much affection and no troubles — no contradic- 
tions,” Only the most delightful woman- could exert such a 
happy influence over everyone she met as to be able to say that 
she had never endured any contradictions. 

The little feet of Mary Anne were gay and loved to dance, 
and her small mouth with its beautifully chiselled lips loved to 
smile. For this reason it comforts those who love and admire 
her to remember that she lived all her days in the sunshine, and 
before she died saw honour heaped upon Disraeli and herself. 

We might do worse than take farewell of her in five lines from 
Swinburne’s one really great poem : 

" Content thee howeo'er, whoee da]« me done ; 

Hieie lies not my troubloat thing befoK, 

Nor nght, nw wwnd to war agaimt thee mote, 

For whom all wjnA am quiet as the sun, 

AHwaieriaa ilMthfe:*’-',. . 
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BOORr OF HISTO RICAL IMPORTANCE 

Napoleon s Letters to Marie Louise 

With II Preface by Pnun* Ooidalla. 

“ pnbal/{y not for a hmdrtd jears has there been such an impor- 
^ temt contribution to history*' In these words the famous 
French historian M, tie la Roneiere has assessed the value 
tf these recently diseerered Napoleonic letters which we are now privile^d 
to present to the littsfish rcadinji public. 

These letters, numbering over time hundred, have never before been 
printed. Tlx originals, which were purchased recently in the L/tndon 
srde-room on behalf of the French Government at a price of {,1^,000, 
bm been edited in the lUhlhihique Nathnak in Paris, 

They provide, in a mmber of ways, a new picture of Napoleon 
Idmself and of the historical events of his last years of power . The first 
letter, written to his future Empress in February, 1810, shws Napoleon 
atUmpting by Jlatiery to overeorr/e Marie Louise's political prejudices 
egfdttst their marria^. 

More than a tldrd of tb eel lection relates to bis seeming successful 
but ultimately rtiinous camjvtign in Rstssia in 1812. The g'oHdeur of 
Moscow and the disaster of its burning are described by the conqueror 
Oneself, and be gives a personal account of the retreat. 

In one of bis letters, which was intercepted by Bldcber, Nqpomw 
gm away the secret of his plans for the French campai^ oftiiA nnd 
enabled the Prussieut gmeral to march without fear of molestation upon 

** As a historian," to quote again from the words of M. de la 
** thesi kiiBrs boPs given me the thrill of life, ihstortim 

of the past bewailed their loss, fallen into the hands of no cm knew who. 
Now that they have been found we shcdl have to revise maty of our notions 

of the Napoieome epoch." . . , 7^. in. 

Important as tbn may be to the historian, et tsjo 
that these letters wifi make their wide appeal, T^ ted, 
dela Rnmiire , » one of the most passionate love 

mtbHllingin the intensity of emoHon t^ convey, . • • T^^to^ 

1 ^, b^wbmtbtwM mAUS. 
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BOOKS OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


TAe Bmk of the King^s Jubilee 

The Life and Times of our King and Queen and their 
People, 1865-1935 

J^aring this year we are to celebrate the Jubilee of our King. 

The celebrations will be on a scale never before equdkd and 

tlx Empire will unite in thankfulness and gratitude for the 
services which King George has contributed, not only to Us own Empire, 
but to the other nations of the world. 

To the success of this historic occasion we are publishing this record 
of the past twenty-five momentous years which, under the brilliant 
editorship of Sir Philip Gibbs, must achieve a pre-eminence amongst 
other publications of its kind. 

Intimate, revealing, containing many illuminating stories, tUs book 
covers the life story of the King. It is written in chronological order and 
all the outstanding events are dealt with. 

Within the covers of this book an era in our Ustory passes for 
review. We travel with the King in cdstcmt parts of his Empire ; we 
watch him, tbrou^ the medium of the <ioo dramatic photogyaphs, phy 
his great part in the shaping of our history ; we see Um with other 
members of his family indulging in bis femurite sports and we become 
aware of a loyciy and an admiration given to few kings in history. 

" Tweny-Eive Years ** is the Jubilee book wUch will find a welcome 
in countless homes all over the Empire. 

With over 500 photographs, is. (id. 

JI2 pags. Deny ivo. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS, K.B.E. 
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The Brooke Letters 

Being the of Sir James Brooke, first Rajah of Sarawak, to Miss Angela Bnrdett-Coutts 

•Tk sioiy of how James Brooke became tk first white Bajah of 
Sarawak is like a tale taken from romance. After tk Sultm 
of Brunei bad surrendered his sovereignty over this portion of 
bis territory in Borneo, Brooke had a long struggle to fne Sarawak from 
tk ravages of pirates and kad-bunters, and a no /ess bitter struggle 
to secure tk British Governments recognition of his KaJ. 

One of tk firmest friends and champions was Miss Angela {efter- 
wards tk Baroness) Burdetl-Coutts. They met in 1847 , saw each 
other constantly wkn tk Kajah was in Englatid, and wrote frequent 
letters when th^ were apart. Trom this correspondence, none of which 
has been published hifkrto, Mr. Rutter has m^e a judicious selection, 
and his knowledge of Borneo affairs has enabled him to string it upon a 
thread of well-informed commentary and explanation. 

Ilbtsirated, 18 ^. 

Eliiud h 

OWEN RtriTER 

Author of British Nmh The pagans nf North «tc» 

Foreword by H. ll Th* Kanm Margaret or Sarawak 

nn , , , ' z 

The Murder of the Romanovs 

^he completion of Russids five-year plan and the measure of 
success which went with it have rather }had tk effect of drawing 
a veil over the Revolution and tk fall of tk Romanovs. But 
here is a book which, though devoid of ckap sensation, is a true and 
autboritaim account of tk '^fantastic medieval drama” as Kerens!^ 
terms tk Revolution. The author of tk Introduction was the first 
Minister of Justice of the Provisional Government, and in this capacity 
had to direct the work of a commission which mestigyited tk Rasputin 
affair. 

As an important contribution to one of tk greatest tragedies of 
history it is uniqm, and it will k read and studied. Illustrated, i 8 j . 
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CAPTAIN PAUL BULYGIN 

Formerly in command of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 
Foreword by Sm BnitNAitn Pams 
Introduction by A. F, Kxnmiv 
Translated from the Russian by 0* Rerentlty 
tmt rona 
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T/te Kin^^s First Ambassador 

A Bingtajihiiyl Sf»i<iy of Tat Ptwci or Wau» 

yk# hh titt Prim of Wales has set himself 

the task of canyiag out a defmie proffcmae in cmecUon 
with social reforms and endeeavur in this emtiy, aid jet 
mther programme for encouraging gpodmill and co-operation among the 
paples of the British Umpire. The purpose of Mr. Basil Mainds stu/f 
is to follow the Prince along the many admlmus paths he has taken 
k canying out that programme, and frankly to appraise his achievement 
aid bis character. Mr. Maine has mdertchn this work as a result 
ef a spontmous admiration for the Princess spirit and accomplishment. 
Bs book has none of the ephemeral quality which pervades so mmiy 
pMicatiotts about r^al personals. As the emthor says : “ The 
Prince of Wales desenvs a better fate in literature them to be presented 
os a uniformed effigy in a waxwork shew. USs work has been of real 
importcoue ; yet, in spite of the affection which he has inspired throi^h- 
ent the world, the im nature of it is rarely understood” 

The piblishers believe that tins book will promote a more complete 
uMerstanding and will explain the secret of a ppidarity more stable, 
than that of a^ other ffgure of our time. They are eonpdent that it will 
meet a real md throughout th Empire, especially in this Jubilee Yetu. 

Before embarking on his studf, Mr. Basil Maine discussed the 
fufeet at length with Sir Godfrey Thomas, tk Prince's Private Secretiuy, 
who sneomgui him to complete it, Mr, Mane is well-known as an, 
isscffist, eritie, emlist and mtor. i# I933» reviewers tkongho^ 
Europe and America were unatnmm in acekimigg his bkgv^ of 
Sir Edward Eiger as a brilkant achkvenmt. Bustrakd, 7/. U 
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BASIL MAINE 
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Tront Everywhere 

“ Jn ibis hooki* wriHs the author^ “ J ^serik how I Jomed the 
* Daily MmV in 1913 and served it during the Great War in 
1914 and 1915. ^jore mssing the doorstep of Carmelite 
House I had been but once in my life in a newspaper office— and that 
office indeed was not so much a newspaper office as the Ukral Consulate 
in Fleet Street. Within eleven months I had become a war correspndenty 
a transition surely as violent for the public as for s^self. Some sort 
of explmtation is due from me^ Mr. Jeffries’ words give an indication 
of the character of “ Front Everywhere.” His book is full of great 
contrasts. The farcical charm of his entry into journalism is told in 
it ahmgsidk a cold narrative of a line of waggotis from the front dripping 
blood on the Middlekirki road. “ I ^counter Carbons and Commerce f 
Tk General Singsf’ “ I Witness Exodus ” are among tk chapter 
kadings. Acrid rejoinders to the critics of tk Fopttlar Fress accom- 
pany remarks such as scoops are the necessities, not tk accom- 
plishments of newspaper work” Illustrated, 18s. 

iy 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES 

The famoui Special Correspondent 
r m r::—:— 

Trip/e Challenge 

J« the trenchant fearlessness of this cmtobiogyaply, in tk honest 
sincerity of its author’s opinions, and in tk vety human story 
which it reveals, lies a worth not often to k found in the remims- 
eenees of comparatively unknown men. Its author is a Hariy Street 
doctor. At tk age of forty-one k was confronted by the War. For a 
year he served in tk battle-cruisers, but then, for tk remainder of tk 
War, was transferred to tk Arny, where Ik served with tk Scots 
Guards and^ K.F.A, He has been an uncompromising champion of tk 
doctor’s privileff of professional smrecy and of tk public’s right to 
hecdth-ffinng hmm§i. At tk conclusion of tk War k entered 
politics, and he reveals here tk marg scandals wmh k discovered. 

Dr. hcyly discourses in his book on mary subjects. From tk width 
of Ms experiences k brings to tkm a refreshing saniy which will make 
bis book of ^eat interest and value to maty readers. Illustrated, 

hy 

DR. HUGH WANSEY BAYLY, M,C 
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Tum Over the Page 

ipnery Londamr and every En^hbtHM is prend of the Ztffcd 
sparks and ,^t/dens. He points out their ^iories to visititrg 
fmiffters and awaits their deiighted exskmations with peadiar 
ffetddsttim. 

It is to Sir IJenel Barley for so long Permment Sesretay at the 
Offiee of IWorks, that we am much of their heautp. hSs eareer, in maty 
spheres, has Iteen long and distingtdshed ; he has met great men W 
vomn, played an important part in the fsdfilment «/ geat events, 
end has non' recorded, in a Altgpifttl end vivid volume, the story of bis 
ectirities. Illustrated, jj. ^d. 
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SIR LIDNEI. KARUi» G.CV.O., ICCB., CM.G. 
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Remitiiscences of Fify Years 

'pew men hare tired a more active or a mere varied life than Sir 
Max Pemherton, His novels, of wbieb there are many 
have thrilled millions and bis recent Uogaply of Sir Hmry 
Ryee, the famous engimr, was wi^lj read. Be was a pioneer^ tn both 
yeling ana motoring ; he has known some of the greatest meketers, 
foetballers and oarsmen of our time, ^ ^ 

Associated, then, with maty hranehes of actimy dmug m last 
\ years. Sir Max has compiled a gate mdgu volume of remtt^eenm 
of amusing anecdotes ana experiences. Illustrated, joj . 

fy 

SIR MAX PEMBERTON 
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Hindenhurg 

phis hiogaply written by his nephew is a 
of a very great man whose stokd calm tn the J ^ 

pbihs^al and patrioiie reaction k the 
^ German, whoS^ndigpent andegeettve 
mmitke of the Raiebttog, whose dtmfied and 
^resident of the Rekh aroused worldrodde admwatrtm imsirated, • 

MAJOR GERT VCSSf HINDBNBtJRG 
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Strange Street 

Jn 1920 ajotm^ Canadian o^mr n'bo bad Mj spent bis gratuity and 
^was looking for a civil career^ fumed up in London and joined Lord 
'Beaverbreok as a leader-writer on the ''Daily Express” His 
name was Beverlej Baxter and bis journalistic experience exactly nothing. 
Haw he was jired after bis first leading article, how be became a reporter, 
then Literary E£tor, then Editor on the " Smcky Express f and 
finally Ei&tor-in-Cbief of the" Daily Express.” . . . Haw be became 
the most controversm editorial figure in Fleet Street, bow be fared as 
junior partner in the famous combination of " Max and Bax,” how be 
carried the “ Daily ^press ” to two millions a dey and then resipied, 
bow he played bis cards behind the scenes, bow be lore up a £77,000 
contract given him by William Harrison, and bow be saw the making 
and breaking of the gjreat contemporary figures of post-war England. 
. . . Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling story of bis own life. 

Illustrated, iSj. 
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BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Author •biography 

^bit exbilmtting book is Skated to “ All who have ink in 
^ ihir veins and whose hearts beat the faster because of it,” 
but it will be read ly the widest public. For it is the story of 
a hoy with the itch to n/rite who, in face of stem opprsiiion and without 
m atom of infitunee, fought bis way into Fleet Street and into the ranks 
of rising novelists before he was thirty. He begird Lord Nortbcliffe to 
take him as an office hey at nothing a week, but this and other desjrerate 
and impudent pfm fcdled. Mr. tbmt at last souffit drstms of afferent 
jobs, finally secured a safe-for-life-ard-a-pension post, threw it up after 
three years to write— and failed ag/sin. 

This brave, exciting, and always bmorous book tells bow Mr. Hmt 
at lastgyaduated tbroi^ free-lancing, track-paper editorship, pdrksbir^, 
novel-writing, and now, an acknasmdffd exprrf, be is Fiction Editor 
of the Daily Mail” and “ Evening News,” and an authority m 
fiedm. Illustrated, 18/. 
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CECIL HUNT 

Author of Dmni9§t etc* 

MOST 
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Remini$ce?ices of an Omgenartany 1847-1954 

Jathtr of four disimffiisbed sens, Eooe of *‘Pmh’* 

aud PatJher Roua/d, Dr. Kmx in Ms dmmng and brillidnf 
vobme looks hack from the age of ij over a life crowded with 
activity and interest. Prom a clerical home where plain living mid hard 
work are the order of the day, we pass through the gates of St. Paul’s 
School to Oxford and are taken behind the scenes of transition ofOsford 
from something like a Church SemiAary k a Secular University, from 
compulsoiy attendance at Clcapel to cmpkory roll-calls ! Prom Ouford 
we move to a country parish, which for forty years has been under a 
traetarian regime, thence to the intensely modem problem of Aston, a 
parish of 42 ,000. Prom Birmingham, in the most exciting days of its 
history, where the author combines the offices of Rector, Archdeacon, 
Bishop Suffragan and Chairman of the School Board, to Mooches^. 
We stand with the crowds on Blackpool shore, march with the Lancashre 
kds in demonstration against Birrell’s Bill and witness the departure of 

time same lads to the battlffields of Prance and Gallipli. 

Illustrakd, i8j. 


THE RIGHT REVD, E. A. KNOX, D.D. (OXON), 
HON. D.D. (ABERDEEN) 

Formerly BUhop of Manchester 



An Autobiography 

KTo racing motorist has won more trophies and ^urs tlm Ar 
^Malcolm Campbell, holder f the worlds 
racing motorist has ever held 
strange as it mwy seem, this man, who stc^ 
adveSms to his credit, is marry years past 
motorists ere supposed to have reached the peak f 

Sir MakoA packed Ins life mth ‘^ffffSi^ffibe 

pirate treasm, motor raring ^yachting. ^ ^ ^ea 

rivilh^ed and unrivili^d world. Mid has escaped de ^ ^ 
probably mere often tlm ary man aim. Illustrated, w. 

h 

SB. MALCOI*M CAJBBELL 


3mi 



BIOG R APHY c> MEMOIRS 


Dollfuss and His Times 

'This is the life sierj of the heroic 'Uittle Chancellor^* of Austria^ 
^ the ** Miliimetternieh^** as he was familiarly called iy the 
Leagm of Nations, tog/!ther with a survey of Asatrian bistoty 
from his birth to bis death by murder on July z^th of last year. Pictur- 
esque details and anecdotes of his life, accomts of peasant ctutoms and 
descriptions of pageants are interwoven with dry political facts, but the 
times describe/ were throughout sq tssrbulent and frastght with adventure 
that the interest in the fortunes of the hero of the story and of his country 
never fiags. Illustrated, xis. 

J. D. GREGORY 

::=r::-::;r:-;:': '' rr =: nn - — 

Prince Bulow, Man and Statesman 

'JWith the exception of BismarcA, no German Chancellor has been the 
su^ect of so much literature as Prince von Bdlow. The present 
stuc^tfrom what Bdlow lumself described as tire “ skilled ha^” of 
JDr. Imnse^, is, however, authoritatm and mique inasmuch as it was 
prepared with the direct approval of its subject, to whom the ^eater 
part was stdmtted permimy. 

The author notedly spent considerable periods of time in the 
intima^ of the Bdlow family circle, where be had every opportmty to 
observe and talk with Bdlow and bis maty important visitors. 

Illustrated, 

SIGMUhfe MUNZ 

Author ol EimrA Vll at Mariinhad 
I.;," ZZSS nn : '• - .. 

Clouds That Flee 

"* ^kuds Tkit Flee ” is a very ebarming and a very individual book 
^ paling with its autbor*s school dcys at Eton, London social Ufe 
in the **mneHesl* service with toe Horse Gunners in India aid 
elsewhere, and contims his camr tbrou^ the Greed War. 

The life of a young vffeer serving curing Edbrard VIPs reijyi is 
porircyed. As the war of ^14 approaches cauds mar the hke horktpn ; 
brushrw with the War Oj^ cm deedt with k detail and then is cm 
mf^ttcdrle descriptm of the Somme and loos battles from the ^ew- 
pmtofcmartilk^ojfmr. Illustrated, lis 

h 

COLONEL MONTAGUE COOKE, DS.O. 

nm rm 


F mtures and Visions 

fapfm Ckm Jom has n riitai a pmt^ul Jwigg sion of experims 
Mm be is Jortj. He is htown to the public onijasa yomgUbera. 
M.P. mo in 1924-1949 assailed the administration with tremen- 
dnts verve and persi ttenee . His career t however, is untpte in its variety,. 
Bs doings must be listed to be reaped: cavalry troopnr ; maebine-m 
emmamler ; air pilot in Europe and UJ.A . ; private secretary in 
three ^mment departments {includirtgtbat of the last Chief Secretary) ; 
h&rister‘at~law ; sea fisherman t travelling bank clerk; daily news- 
pttper editor and leader-writer ; company Erector and manufacturing 
/ Elustrated, i8j. 

CAPTAIN GARRO JONES 

Horses, Jockeys and Crooks 

^tories^ of the Turf, its personalities and its incidents, its compelling 
associations, are ever welcome. The author of this volume, who 
admits that he beg/m going racing*’—^ aeddent—in bis per- 
ambulator days, has collected his memories of thirty year/ going 
racing ” as a Journalist. This is the authentic record ^ a writer whose 
asUbority is unimpeacbabb, IMtrated, tis. 6 d. 

h 

ARTHUR J. SARE 

Liny tfta of fbi ?<n^ 

With IB introduetioa ^ Titt Rt. Hon. 'nu Em or Lohidau^ K.G. 

" vr . — -TT'rr i r.rsr:. HH ' =•, 

It lUas Such Fun 

yd member of the mU-kncm famly of Earquharsm of Imercaidd, 
the author of this unity and dek^tfid volume was brought ip at 
La^oa, m of the most beautim bouses in Dorset. At the, a§ 
tf dg/hteen she married Mr, Bvfa Williams and was imm^a^ 
pdtu^d into the ^eUest and most brilUant society ^ her time k 
and on the mHnmd. Her husband was a keen roam, mm and was . 
me of the most intinmte frionds of King Edvard, and Mis mifd of m 
actke life, passha in rmew nearly sixty yems, is a fascinating com- 
mentoty in wMcb bosts of celebrities appear. JUustrated, i8a 

hy 

MRS. HWA 

nai tiam 



HISTO R ICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Queen Anne 

O" of tht most brillimt critics of our day ; gifted not only mith ran 
^ critical aeumttt but also with a mtty and pmgent pen, Mr, Stroud 
excursion into a fascinating ptrioid of our bistoty is an event of 
imporicmce, 

Mr. Straus in this honk is wore concerned with the romance and 
drama of ylntids reign than be is with its historic importance through 
the years, and he has vritten a brilliant and entertaining study likely 
to he widely read and as widely discussed. Illustrated, lis. 

h 

RAI.PH STRAUS 

===S=S======r^^ nn 

Christina of Sweden 

Tfuring her life Christina of Sweden held the stage of Europe and after 
her death her name was on aery tongue. Was .the “ un monstre 
au moral'* an heroic murderess, as W’alpole sugyytsts, or a hrilliant 
and gpaeious queen i With such material at bis disposal Alfred Neu- 
mann, with an international nputalion as one of the most brilliant 
writers of our dey, presents a living study of that brilliant queen who, 
uncurbed by reason, ckminated by a capricious will, loving power and 
ambition, embraced the Catholic faith and voluntarily resided the 
sceptre. illustrated, iSj. 

ALFRIiD NEUMANN 

Autbor of UeMt, Tbt Pairitt, 'Tit Nm Casar, etc. 

-a ;.. . , ""TT'z r: nn :: 

George, Prince and Regent 

^eor^, Prince of Wales, afterwards Georj^ IV, is the member of our 
Royal Family who has suffered most at the Ixmds of the Mstorims 
a/^ other wnters-^mng whom TbacJheray is the most prominent, 
Mr, Sergeant, insplnd ^ mistrust of the pssibility of so hhtek a pUture 
^tng true to life, has examined Geotp in bis earlier, thougp long, period 
as Prim, and here has made m bornt attempt to present mm as a 
personality that was somethmg more than the “ waistcoat **-—or lots of 
waistcoats — to which Tlmhray redms him, Illustrated, i8^. 

h 

PHltlP SERGEANT 

AtrtliM «f Jl Cnumy $f JSritSih Cita, Tbt Up efAmu Stl^ «te. 
tAfflt rmn 


BIOGRAPHY 




historical 


Rachel T/ie Immortal: 

Queen o f ,* C irandc Ammirctuc ; Stnef Urchin and 

Crand Lady 

A fnli, Jrattl, and impitriiai imjyraphy of KeeM, the wor^sffwtest 
^actnis, has hern nritltn iff Mr, Bernard Faik. M0tf biters 
vhith kn'f. not y ft appeared in any wrilbn ** bft** of the med 
oOnss art intmdmd, iosythr with a rast emmet of predi material^ dee 
uhob temhinhve, fo maMe a tvlume of fieseinaiinginterest. 

Bathe! is skm n nnt on/y as Qneen of the Paris stafff hat as "h 
;rande aiiinniivu'r," da rixth street urchin and the g’tat lady whom 
nig/ and qmm, duhs andduektses urrsgiad to weleom. 

The Imp, Hkh !m occupied too jeers of the emthoris time, n>ill,k 
adritien to nmufrout photoyraphie ulustrations, contain tvebn spmd 
tkhs draun hy Vrank C, Papf, one of the mst notable book illustramrs 
‘ ‘ ^ lllKstraied, Us, 

BERNARD FALK 

Auih'^r fh fnbuj^hid w Fiat Stwty fbt Ndtti Ijtdy* 


Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 

(yu of the most distinwathed and experienced hioff'^hers of tj» day, 
^ Sir Charles Mallet, has chosen wisely in ^ng as this fully do^ 
mented and brilliantlj informed Ufe of a menst who, in ms ufe- 
time, achieved much more than a reputatm as the author of some of m 
finest umels in our ien^gf. Wusimted, i8/- 

SIR CHARLES^ MALLET, J-P. 

Author ol a»httt CUiam, teri Cmt, tte. ^ 

Six Portraits , v 

mth the skilbdnaveBtrs eppnriatim^rixdrmaticatsdan^^^ 
penetreiim into charaebr, Miss Clarks has 
^ng memortAb prriraitsofsomofrinfftaUrimmpmw^^: 
Skr sibetmndUasmsmmtrmr0,cmdsmmaumS^^fT . 
Jane ^sten; Georff EMot{ Jane Cariybj 
CrcttgJe{Jo^ Oliver Ibhhes) ana Katherine Mhm0n 

ISABEL & 

Andne ot A 



HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Lady Beamnfield 

Qf th Img I'm of Prime Ministers whkb Bnglmd has had, none 
^stands out more dominantly, more romantically, tbmi Disraeli— 
“ Dif^,’* as Lady "heaeonspeld called him> 

In this most charming and illuminating of biographies Mr. daily 
tells the story of a very great lady but for WMm it is doubtful if Disraeli 
would ever Em bad bis great political career. 

“ Lady "Beaconsfieldd* says Mr. daily, ** was a great heroine of a 
ffeat Im story, ad rat only a great hve story, but a great unselpb 
love story.** 

When thy were both very old, and ill in separate rooms in the house 
at Grosvenor Gate, Disraeli used to write letters to Mary Anne, as 
everyone called her, from his sick bed, and in one of these he said: 
Grosvenor Cafe has now become a hospital, but Vd rather be in hospitcd 
withyou than in a palace with arybody else,” 

A charming story which typifks a charming book. Poigumt, 
amusitig, repealing, this altogiher delightful biogrcply is the most 
brilliant of Mr. Bidlfs accomplishments. Illustrated, t%s. 

h 

F. E. BAILY 

Authot o(7vt»^Niiii TttrC Hati Labour, tte. 

rr:-::;:-",: OD — — 

T^e Magnificent Montez 

TfJorate Wyndbam, in bis new book, ** The Mogrdficent Mrntes^** 
selects a new sidrjeet and treats it in a new fashion. Mis stdfeet 
is the glamorous carur of Lola Montetf^, a flashing, vivid persormiiy 
who hegart life as a corypbie, cmtirmd it as a courtesan, cad ended it as a 
convert. 

A mman of fascination and cbcam, of rare beauty and intelligtm, 
and of loves arm amsons ly the score, Loh made Ustory in two 

hemispheres. SEt ruled a kingflom ; sh stood on the steps of a throne; 
she eocptrierwed poverty and riches, staging successes and cdfect 
fcdlures^ She sang in the gutter, and sheaancd in opera houses. 

With the ball at her feet, Lola MonUo' suddenly rerumrued the world 
and its pomp and vanities; and, beaming **eomrted” she direckd 
hm mfges to th ” sadng of sods” and ended her meteoric career as a 
British Pelagfon in Newiork. Illustrated, tis. 

h 

HORACE WYNDHAM 

Aotbor o£ Ciiigir^ etc* 

rMt womat 



travel 


ADVENTURE 


cS^ 


The Black Tents of Arabia 

Ifiva the compltxUm and diftmtim of modern eivilisation fUs 
"strange and romanik book transports its realms to the pemfid and 
jet periious life of the Arabian desert and its Bedonins. 

Carl Batsman is one of the fern men mho have penetrated the mex- 
jdmd desert of Northern Arabia. He lived with the mardke Bedosdns, 
mt as a foreigner f but as one marked ^ the rik of bloodhrotherlmd 
mth their Smiks. He shared in the meigration of over 30,000 people, 
hmdhntds of tents and thousands of eamels smMng mater mi ^mfng 
experiencing with them the eternal struggle a^nst hunger aid 
kouipt. The romance, the adkentme, the frmdship, the tourage of 
tamai life mere revealed to him. His hook, mhich is g/ipping in the 
simplicity of its style and the splemhur of its matty um^ photographs, 
ttlfs of life in saddle and tent, of racing camels and mar horses, felons, 
panthers and ferajs and of the love of beautiful Tuemafor^ hr^fam. 

CARL R. RASWAN 


lan 


African Log 

** African Log*’ is based upon tbs log mhieh Sham t>esmndkept 
'^den h dem duriem fotm months’ joumtyingr in Africa, South, 
Best and North, after be had stepped off bis smlMg ship from 
pve months at sea in going round the Horn, as recorded tn hts nm famous 
« WinSammr ; The Book of the Horn.” 

His booh does not profess to he an exlmstm or em deep J^rk 
Ikon Africa and her pmohtems. Itis simpty amerrorheldip,dty ty 
k, to the African Lne, the impressions heeng tet dmjs t^jme 
flaslungfrom the African furnace. 

results to the future of the impact of mte 


h 

SHAW DESMOND 

itasmKaiwmm»m,>*o. 

tmmwm ■ . 


TRAVEL 


adventure 


gj>. 


Loafing Round the Globe 

Translated Irom the German by Gcuald CaimN 


J/ is the ambilim of mast of us to loaf round the world. To the 
^majority of us it is an ambition which can never be fulfilled and we 
have to be content with the stories of those^ like "RJehard Kak^ who 
managed it and be thankful that th^ have been blessed with the gift of 
writing. 

Wherever he went Katt^ too^ with him the keenest observation and 
alwe^s be saw that which was interesting, amusing and imprtant. Bis 
impressions are these of an expert and he tells bis story racily and vividly 
so that from this picture emerges a very complete picture of the world 
to^, with all its strangeness, its complexities and its customs. 

Illustrated, i8a 


RICHARD KATZ 


nn 


On Horseback Through Hungary 

jDut wly on horseback, one might ask, when there are motor cars and 
^comfortable trains in Hungeuy, and luxurious steamers on the blue 
Danube ? Mr. Langlet sqjis : " A long-distance ride, in the saddle, 
is the best way of becoming thoroughly acquainted with a foreign country. 
From the air you catch only a bird’s-^e view, a fleeting glimpse of the 
landscape. On the ether hand, trains and motor eta's on the road rush 
too qrockly past the picturesque scenery. Illustrated, ijs. 


valdejiaI' langlet 


Professor John^s Adventures 

number of books have been written on war imprisonment in various 
lar^, but none other, we think, on a prisoner's fate in esdle in 
Siberia. Words must fcdl in ary description of ibis ineredible 
human document in which P. C. Etti^ffer narrates the story qf*‘ Prrh 
fessor John.** 

Professor John ** was m adventurer, but was p'tchfirked into 


P. C. E-n^GHOPFER 

Author ol fh$ Island «/ tb$ Ikamd 


Illustrated, xzs. U. 


nmt izxnEK 


STUDIES 


p 0 L I T I C A L 

Steps Towards Indiast Home Rule 

Jg fbt emu of a tUstin^mbti taw, aid mth a parfUtdarlj aaie 
^ixperime sf Indian admimtlra^m and affairs. Lard Zetl^ has 
ofdrtd rm^\td authority to dui with the prohlea of Mas 
Hbm Rtde nmb, aim t all others, is now tn§i^ing the people of this 
mhty. 

Lord Zetland vas on the Viceroys staff as far back as 1900 / be was 
a nnndter of the Royal Otmnission on the Psddk Serviees is Ma, asd 
post 1917 to ttjiz was Cmrmr of Resffl. lie is Preset ofdn 
hdtt Soatty and was a member of both the Ma Rimd Table Con- 
jee in ipjo and of the Parliament Joint Select Commitiee on 
India in ipa. 

To tins imptwtant hook he thus briitgs a mind fidly ae^pmsted wid) 
emy aspect of the problem ; able to dewe into its many intricacies and 
fmn Judpytents of immense vedm to men cmd women anxious for the 
troth and unable, amidst so much and so fierce a centrmrty, to fMit. 


THE MOST HON, MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, G.CSX, 
CJ.C.I.E., F.B.A. 

AntUSetnhism Past and Present 

A distinffiisbeddipbmai, a linmst adsk to speak twenty-six ho^u^s, 

**‘a traoeller and a scholar, Smw/ Gmmhooe-Kaler^ ail but com- 
, pitted tins important asd pertinent hook before his recent death. 

It has sms been eonduded^m son and is psAUsbed as one of the most 
striking, if not the most srnkk^, eontrihutim to the most, discussed and 
tentneersialtojdcofourity. 

Count Cmudm-Kal^ beh^ to no politiad party, but m 

^sendin^stdiwsanddmaSafriendofirt^andanenentyof^ , 

iustict. With a ante unidastd mind and with the tramng of a sekm 

kapproaehedtldssidfect and sMed it to its depths. WsresearOts 
kdmmtommemuAirimanddscusstsbertdlmcausesOfmwhmf 

mdiSenaiitm now swielnm to snotty parts of th jjwm, tna 
vonm af tk pemts of oitw shadd road Ais book. ,ps s^Ance ss 

oMmeaeditkadsmUaposbandbelpfidapproSiomedfi^i^ 

tedgoditsakdi^te^ms. 

CX)UNT HEINRICH % CODDfiNftOVB-KAIBRGI 

MflllMWtttS 



POLITICAL 


STUDIES 


Challenge 

'This is Colml ButMsoifs ebalkttge to the toasting order— a political 
creed and a pUhsophy. 

Pjiaders oj “ mHorl' " Vootslt^rr and " Warrior^ »/// 
km that the author has something to saj/, and that he sags it frankly. 
ISs is the creative mind. He wnfes with clarity and with purpose. 
And his are the convictions of a faith. Great Britain is at the cross 
roads. “ Challenge ” is a si^post, its author already marching akxg 
a road on whose borh(pn he ptretms natioml prosperity emd bappness 
. . . andt more than that, a new world leadership. This road is neither 
Fascism nor Communism. “ Challenge ” mtty mark the beg/mng of a 
new plitieal epoch, 8;, W. 

b 

GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON, D.S.O., M.C 

Author of MvUOfj Footshg/ter (5th Imp.), Warriar (ind Imp.), Arya^ etc. 


m 


The Way of the Dictators 

The Drama of the World I^ciatonhipt 

gfrong Men have smashed their wety to power since the war— Mussolini, 
'^Hitur, Mustapha Kemal, Stalin, Pilsudski. Eveiywhere thty and 
hard-tyedmtb have put liberty “ on the spot," Everywhere— hut 
not in En^md, and om of the mstions tins imprtant mk asks is : 
Shall we in this country ultimately find ourselves in the gjrip of a Dictator- 
slnp, whether Fascist or Socialist I Who are these Strong Men in 
Europe and America^ How did thty rite to power} Can tky last} 
What is their secret hisfoty? Tots book answers these ^sHons 
autboritativtly. For dse first time the stories of all the Dictators of the 
world appeew in one vokme-^mr private Ikes and ptklk selves, 
the dramas, terrors, ami triumphs of their ride. 

Mr. Lewis Broad holds no brief for or a^nst. In tHs tnvid, 
bitit^ ittumnating book heathers the emdem on width mty reader can 
iud^for himself 

h 

C. LEWIS BROAD 


fMt uonniH 



for nature lovers 


A Falcon on St PauFs 


Ur, Wentuurtb Dtir, m additim i9 bting the htoff'ajiber of Sir 
Maifohn Omfilftii aid Kaye Don, is one of the most brilliant and 
kmu'iedgeaMe rriters of ti^ day on all hrmbes of sport and natw^al 
Ustory. 

The title of this Imk .to chosen on aeeomt of the prepine falcon 
vbieht vithin the last frn years t msted in the dome of Saint Paso’s 
CeAedral, is symMte of the everlasting natmral Ustory asd sporting 
history of Undon. 

Mr, Pay develops his theme that mty Londmer is at heart a 
(omtryman^ and that within the very bctrt of the metroplis are dramas 
of fudnre, and material for tP shady of nature^ denied em to many who 
mil in the depth of rural pjigland. m punts in bis book a peture for 
tP Lottthner of his own rural Pritage, and brings to light a smltitude 
of surprising facts. XPho haws, for instance, that snip were shot in 
Vauxball Marshs a hundred and fifp years ap ? That a duck from 
Iceland nests yearly in Richmond Park ? That in the same loccdi^ are 
foxes and hrons and gnat crested gpebes? That a stag was bmted 
down Tottenham Court Road before tP War ? That bad^s have been 
hgfrom their earths within four miles of PUcadilly Cirm ? 

Illustrated with pdatog/raphs of unique interest, dus fascinating and 
hrilliattily written book brings to the Londmer that breath of fresh air 
for which he so often p'nes, Ilkstratad, los. 6d. 

h 

J. WENTWORTH DAY 


TAe Gkry of the Dog 

'pver since his mry early ehile&ood Mr. S heard has been not only pssioth 
^aiely fond of dogs, but immonsoh ktorested in diem and in thar 
history. Ho has road opory book on tbe su^eetbe Im numt^g 
soem, and mw, from an mtiiroly new and ori^m angle, be presents ms 
om most fascinating stu^. , . ^ 

From most otbor dog books it dffers in that it toue^ m 
dm dogs m^s/am&ig mid of his mental Ufe in 

li encashes onr reipmsddtiiy towlrds Bm, m,^ o \ 

l^frm 

to one amther and to their masters, 

kf 

WSMSO SHBARD 


Cricket with the Lid Off 

Jn this book A. W. Carr, whose recent resignation from tlje captmng 
^of the Nottinghamshire team caused so much discussion, lays bare the 
whole disgraceful series of controversies which in recent years have 
dene so much harm to cricket, Mr. Carr has no axe to grind ; he loves 
cricket for the game it is and from tfsat all-important, yet so frequently 
ifftored, aspect, he deals trenchantly and fearlessly with the problem 
raised. “ Cricket with the Ud Off'* is a sensational book, and through 
its very sensation and through its utter sincerity it may prove to be the 
vejy “ medicine "for which the game is waiting. 6^. 

h 

A. W. CARR 

A Message to the Neurotic World 

"jrhroughoHt this hook Dr. Francis Volgfesi, deals with the vast material 
^ which the “ highly strung" child of the twentieth century must know 
in order to be able to rid himself of “ nemusnessf this modem ill of 
our Aff, or— if he does not .tufferfrom it as yet— to avoid catching it. 
Dr. Velg}iesi*s excellent hook is, as it were, a Bible of adaptdility, self- 
discipline and loot, the three factors winch alone can cure the neurotic 
sufferer of Ins tormenting disease. izs. 

hv 

DR. FRANCIS VOLGYESI 

Can You Write English ^ 

all haiSooks on the writing of English, this one is umque in 
an important particular, Mr. Wiuiamson's immediate interest is 
not academic hut practical. His primcny concern is not that of the 
ffammanm hut with mcutwe writing. Whereas other handbooks on 
the subject lay down prinrip&s and proceed to adduce imafftmy inskms 
ff deviaffonfrom them, Mr, Williamson heffns with actual errors wM 
Journalists have made and adducts principles winch will be corrective, 

}S‘ ^ 

fy 

KENNEDY WILLIAMSON, M.A. 

Editor Tbf WfiUf 

AutJkor of C«iv Siorl SM 



^ j s C RLLANEOUS 


" Me ” »•» KitcAm 

A collcceion «{ for tlir whti litrri {(ood food snd wanti to make every 

do tta duty 

Urn m m awrywij this btgm'mg: “ Takt tggs md tm 
pomds of htttur** but recipes that are simple <*m attractive am 
are “ talhd ” ml burled, at you. ** Vtd^ dishes ” m Naomi 
Jaoh's speciality, and she tells how to cook a kipper, bow to mah a 
Welsh rarebit, how to put up a good lumh basket for the children to take 
to school, bow to entertain tbree friends % bmeheon wlm ^ housekeeping 
pease is at its thinmst, and hew to use up that “ cold joint!'’ 5/. 

NAOMr JACOB 

Author of -ii i'htuni if oifmut Thf IdtaM Stick (15th thow.), Four 

totnrtamnt (14111 rhoui.), etc. 

Queer People 

pew writers are better qualified for such a book as this than Dr. 
Dearden. He is an expert upon “ queer ” people and in Ids clear- 
cut, amusing, and penetrating style he sums them up, Mscusses their 
nudives, explains their idiosyncrasies, and recounts their exploits. 

Herr, in this look, om meets face to face such meer people as Dr. 
Cook of Polar fame Cagliostro; Beau Brummeu; Wilhelm Vei^, 
the German criminal i John Hatfield, the gentleman bigamist, and a 
host of others whose fame has spread tbrou^ their very “ queemess.” 

Illustrated, ijj. 
hi 

DR. HAROLD DEARDEN 

Author of Dfhtfk Vndn lift Mitmeopt^ Cmt e/ Sir Bmari Sfilshry, Such W omen are 

Oanf^erm^ etc* 

lOiOOI Wonderful Things 

pt tins tndeue and wonderful hook the SMtors have attempted to 
*depct, nnm the minimum of ktterpress, the wonders md hea^s 
of our oar/h emd the undverse about it. Such a sel^ioa must be 
mkmrsial, hi here will he found pictures of he^fid tbu^s ^ 
ham beard edmut amd others wmb will he new to you. rasemnng, 
instructive, and heautiM, this imk is umqfie in its scope and umm 
in dhevalm it offers. ■ 




CRIME 


PUNISHMENT! 


Unsolved Crimes 

Ttt this »w£jwf and faseinating volmt all the most famous writers of 
^mysten ^ dsieetm stories have combined with retired Scotland 
Yard detectim in the attempted elucidation of famous “ unsolved” 
crimes. 

Anthofff Armstrong, Valentine Williams, Freeman Wills Croft, 
J. S. Fletcher, Anthony herktley, Francis lies, Tennyson Jesse, Milwari 
Kennedy, Dorothy L. Seyers, J..D. Beresford, Margaret Cole, Sydny 
Fhrler, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and many others contribute with Supt. 
Ferty Savaff, Supt. John Frotheroe, Supt. Ceorge Cornish, Sept. 
Charles Cooper, and Chief Inspector James Berrett ttpon a series of 
crimes ranffngfrom Trunk Crime No. x to the Mttrokrs of Jack the 
Ripper. 

The outstanding unsolved murders of recent years are smvyed afresh 
mid their clues discussed. In several eases facts hitlurlo unknown to the 
general piplie are disclosed. Illustrated, 8j-. (>i. 

DOROTHY L. ^AYERS, etc. 


m 


Famous Trials 

JJniform style with our famous ** Century Omnibuses,” this remark- 
^ able volume contains those two volumes, published in the first instance 
at a guinea each, entitled “ Famous Trials of History ” and “ More 
Famous Trials” This volume contains all the original illustrations and 
is remarkable value for ^s. 6 d. 41 illustrations, }s. 6 d. 

A selection from the maffuficent revkms which marked the 
orignal ptAlieethn. 

tUjf m of tkt wy stuff of oohicb sraptdy is math . . . rkher nt plot than tht most 
ingittim nowl, moro dramatic in climax than any play^ and tbt dud hotwtn Judge and prisoner 
attheharit often as dsmling as a clast of smrds.**^isniiif wail, 

^ , the drama lives again^ ths dead^ hath killed and killer come to Ufe^ and the rights 
and wrongs of Justice smd ma tbtoagh the glass of time in their true fenpeedo$7*>-^ 
nrMDAY temm* 

^^fhe most astonishing thing ahoat Lord Birkenhead* t gnite attonisbii^ly hrilUant hook 
is hit reversal of famus judgmenu . . . most entortamng reading,**-^VAiii9 owmc, 

hytha 

FIRST EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 

ZX^BD CKAMCSUOR OF SNOIJU4D Z9t^Z9S2. 
tMc vmm-two 



BOOKS 


C O 


O U 


A Book of Old Ballads 

(^mpiltd Md intndmtd hf NICHOLS mi ilkt- 

^trattd wHb i 6 tnlmrtd plaits md nmertm hlaekrosdrv^u 
illHstratmx bf H. At. fiHOCKt RJ. 

md D« tjHxe fidiiion, t^s. 6 </. Special limiitd e^tm of 2jo 
tepks iigud bj liever/tj Nieio/s and 1 1. M. Bnck, 42s, 

Camftdfd hy 

Bl-.VI-RLl-Y NICHOLS 

rssi.-j'.rrijLr . ■: . ~ OD • ; 

T/w M odes' n Rake s Progress 

Sa (>d, att. 
Dt lam Editim, ly. 
A Special Umitsd aadSigud Editiea, zy. 
Dtmj Qmrio //«, with i z tbm-colomd plates and prinkd tbrn^at 

in two eelowrs. 
h 

LOW AND REBECC A WEST 

Hounds jjj. 

"De Luxe Button, }os. 
Special IJmiied Edition sigped by Mr, Uoyd, 4ps, 

T. IVESTER L LOYP 

High Tide at London Bridge 

“ Vj^enderM Undon To-tky ** was one o/tie most entbrdHnghooh 
cm written about l^ndtm, and all those who etfoyed the famow 
of its papas will wekom this new oolsm with its mny beantipd 
iUmtrations byrrcade, Mason. 

JAMES A. JONES 

Atttlior of WmUrM 

tUwtfttcd in oolow Md la WwlMad^t# hr FMn* H. UOtO, Si 
EB3 " 


zts. 


Hunting Sketches 


tyL^zu.ahd jof* 


Wkh « 



COLOUR 


books 


The History of Tom Jones 

h im volums, boxed, x;/. ibe set, De Lsoit Edition, jar. tie set, 
A spKied Limited Edition, siffud ^ W. R. S. S^tt, 42s. 

h 

HENRY FIELDING 

With iilttitntloni in colour and bhck«and- white by W. S. Stott 

nn 

TAe Cobntry Wife 

A spxial Limited Edition of xooo eopies, signed by Stem Spurrier, 

31J. (>d. net. 
h 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 

DcMrated in cutnur nnil in black>»id'Whitc by bitvts Snt txiM, K.I, 
= r=rr .: .Tr.^=r.r^^ HQ r . r :: rr: ,=:: :===r^ 

Fun Fair 

A Bowk of Collected Duwin){« 

9^. ()d. net. De Ijtxe Edition, iis. net. 
SpeeiaJ Limited Edition of 250 copies signed ly Vougasse, }is. 6 d. 

fy 

FOUGASSE 

1 HH . r=rs::^r :, :=srr=z 

Absurdities 

A BiK>k of Collected Dr^win^^ 

6^. net. De Luxe Edition, tzs, 6 d. 
Speekt Limited Edition of 2}o copies sipped by Heath Robinson, z^s. 

HEATH WDBINSON 

nn . r - - . - , : . -: 

Considered Trifles 

Uxufomi with A Book $/ thttvtim 

^s. net. De Luxe Edition, jzs. Cd. 
Speeki Limited Edition sipped byH.M, Bateman, ijs, 
h 

a a BATBMAN 


fjMi TwiinnHfoini 



